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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE LATE HON. WILLIAM A. 
BUCKINGHAM. 


BY RAY PALMER, D. D. 





(There are names that cannot die. That of Gov. 
Buckingham is one of these. Without the highest 
advantages of education, without professional train- 
ing, without ambition or desire for political distinc- 
tions; by his sound wisdom and spotless Christian in- 
tegrity he attained to an eminent degree the confi- 
dence of his countrymen, and by his distinguished 
public services well deserved the veneration in which 
his name and memory are held.) 





iL 
Wuart is true glory? Not the loud acclaim 
Of heedless throngs that shout, they know 
not why, 
Clamorous hosannas, when some favored name 
For the brief bour is echoed to the sky ; 
Not eminence of place that sets on high, 
And gives to wield the power that rules the 
state ; 
Nor royal splendors that enchant the eye 
In gorgeous palaces where courtiers wait; 
Ambition hath not reached it when the prize 
Long coveted by strifes or guile is won; 
When, like the eagle soaring to the skies 
And bathed in light beneath the unclouded 
sun— 
It proudly triumphs in its daring flight, 
And on a world looks down in conscious 
might. 
II. 
True glory is the luster pure and fair 
In which exalted virtue stands arrayed ; 
No changeful, transient blaze, no meteor glare 
That e’en while yet beheld doth straightway 
fade ; 
Tis asa robe, of sunbeams deftly made, 
That glows undimmed through the long 
flight of years; 
That whoso wears, unreached by enyious shade, 
As dressed in Heaven’s own livery appears: 
*Tis won by patient service, loving deeds 
Wrought for mankind in firm self-sacrifice ; 
By treading the rough path where duty leads ; 
By trust that e’er on God and truth relies ; 
By courage that knows not to yield, or fly, 
But, battling for the right, can calmly die! 


Til. 
Tis thine, O Christian statesman, thus to 
shine 
In vestments of true goodness undefiled, 
Wearing the virtues that are most divine ; 
By bribe unbought, by flattery unbeguiled, 
Without or word or deed that, justly weighed, 
Touched with dishonor. Goodness made 
thee great, 
When in thy country’s peril, undismayed, 
All firm and steady at the helm of state, 
Thy wisdom through the surging billows 
steered ; 
When our great Martyr proved thee prompt 
and true, 
And on theé leaned as trusted and endeared. 
Henceforth, enrolled among the faithful few 
Who for mankind have lived, thy name, 
sublime oi 
In glory’s light, shall glow to latest time ! 
rr 


' IN MEMORIAM. 
THE DEAR OLD ADJECTIVES, 
BY H. H. 


Tue pestilence that has. swept through 
our land for the past six months bas slain 
its thousands, yea, its tens of thousands. 
Faiths to which we have clung, beliefs én 
which we have been nurtured, hearts which 
have been strongholds to our very souls 


have been poisoned—killed. One after | 


another they have fallen, and there has 
been no man to give them burial. But 
they shall arise. Their resurrection is as 


|\soul will I serve thee forever.” Words: 


certain as our own—certain and speedy. 
Purity‘and truth, loyalty and decency are 
not dead, though our old ready and un- 
questioning faith in them, our assumption 
beforehand of their nearness ‘and reality, 
has been slain. Human nature has a life 
lease of virtues all its own and inalienable. 
Men will come of age every year who are 
brave, and will not lie; who are clean- 
handed, and need not skulk; who are loyal, 
and will not-change. Maidens will. grow 
up every yearinto women who are pure, 
and cannot do evil; who are delicate- 
minded, and cannot breathe in-the air of a 
coarse and yulgar approach; who are faith- 
ful as fond and as fond as faithful. So 
long as the earth stands, thank God, there 
will be such men, there will be such 
women ; and they shall become the fathers 
and mothers of other such men and 
women, and homes shall continue, and 
hearths remain sacred, and graves be 
deserving of bonor throughout the land. 
All this shall be, spite of ‘the pestilence 
which has made our country seem for a 
little space like a Potter’s Field ; spite of 
our poisoned and dying and dead faiths 
and trusts and beliefs. They will return to 
life, and we shall react. Angels will meet 
them and bring us together again, and 
it shall be like the ‘first resurrection,” so 
dread@ful has been the pestilence, so sudden 
the deaths, so desolate and stricken the 
hearts of men. 

But there are some slain that shall never 
arise, Whose forms shall never again be 
P seen on the earth—the dear old adjectives! 
How dear they were! How will lovers’ 
hearts ache for their loss! How will love 
go speechless for want of them. They 
were Love's jewels; his jewels of array, his 
jewels of gift. From the days of the be- 
ginning until now they have been beauti- 
ful on the tongues and in the ears of 
lovers. No language so scanty, so crude 
that it had-them not. No heart so hard, so 
unloving that sometimes it did not find 
them bursting forth in involuntary utter- 
ance of affection. Even the stern simplicity 
of our Puritan forefathérs could not refute 
them. “‘My precious wife” and’*‘my be- 
loved husband” wrote the hard-visaged 
fighting man-and the reticent dame 
when they were parted from one 
another. “Darling” and “sweet” and 
“adored” were not too strong words 
in the days when words and deeds 
were wedded. No figures of speeth were 
too strong, too hot for love in’ the day’s 
when love’s fire burnt as clear as the 
vestal fire and as undying. They were 
Love's jewels, I said; Love's jewels of array 
and of gift.’ They were Love’s weapons as 
well; Love’s signals, Love’s colors. How 
elsé-should he woo? How else should he 
come? How else should he conquer? How 
else should the surrender be told? | 
~**My Jove, Lam yours to the death.” 

“ And, sweet angel, With’ my body and 


like unto these, myriads of words like unto’ 
these, have been spoken by men and by wo- 
men ever since Adam aud Eve; have been 
spoken by men and by ‘women whose 
loving Hives and whose living loves made 
good the words, dnd would: ‘have made 
them good had death itself been the only 
“ Battiow! Where are the dear old ad- 
jectives now? Wherearéthe warm words, 


‘the glowing figures-of speech ? have 








been compelled into unclean service of the 


unclean ; they have been so fouled in lying 
mouths, so juggled with in tricky hands 
that we can no more of them. They are 
dead, dead, dead, and may God have mercy 
on the souls of them who have killed them. 
There is leftunto us not so much as one 
which we may use without a sudden pang 
of loathing horror at the remembrance of 
some place where we saw it, short time 
back. Henceforth they mean nothing or 
worse than nothing. Even the sentiment 
which prompts them we almost fight shy 
of. Discretion seems almost the only vir- 
tue, refinement synonymous with silenes, 
and both nearly impossible outside a deaf- 
mute asylum, so bedraggled have sentiment 
and its language become together. 

The hurt is irreparable. We sball go 
hungry. for years for want of an epithet 
or two which 4 decent and well-balanced 
affection can venture to apply to its 
object. Yea must be bare yea, and nay, 
nay, for us, forever; ‘‘ whatsoever is more 
than these” has come to such terrible evil! 

There is one more of Love’s sacred pos- 
sessions which has been slain by this pesti- 
lence: ‘It is the most terrible death of all. 
We cannot speak of it. rt 

More sacred than any words, more sig- 
nificant than any phrases, if they had left 
it to us, we might have done without the 
words!) ‘But now alas! we cannot even 
kiss each other without remembering the 
part that the kiss was forced to play in the 
pestilence. 

To think that it should -have survived 
Judas Iscariot, to be slain now! 

- me 


A MOONLIGHT WRECK. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


BricHtiy the hillside gardens’ bloomed 
about the old house in brilliant slopés of 
verbena, great myrtle plats, and geranium 
beds, and the running fire of the scarlet 
bean; while the breath of heliotrope and 
honeysuckle and passionate red roses hung 
like an atmosphere above them and drew 
the birds and bees down to revel in their 
richness. 

But of all the bright, gay things that 
grew in the gardens there nothing was 
rarer than Pauline. Not so much because 
of any,special beauty as of the sweetness 
and freshness and innocence of her youth. 
It would have charmed and revived a 
weary heart to see how life and the great 
world stretched out before this happy girl’s 
imagination like a pageant ; how there was 
no trouble but looked to het eyes small 
enough for her hand to‘grasp and set aside, 
so full she was of daring and endeavor and 
sparkling strength. Yet she had hardly 
any experience beyond the quiet one of the 
town, the fishing-people, and her gardens 
—her gardens, in° which she fairly lived, 
borrowing a certain staid sobriety of the 
stock gillyflowers and hollyhocks there, 
that, if they°did not preside over these 


‘paths since her earliest day#,-yet looked’ 


ahciédt enough to have done so. And, if she 
were hot precisely beautiful, yet the dam- 
ask roses that she tended wore no more per- 
famed velvet than that of her cheek, where 
two dimples nestled;’and the violets, whose 
parental blossonis had given her good- 


breath, ‘were no bluer than her eyes. 


own with new meaning—ané, in answer te 
that daring; sudden kiss of his, a strange, 
p Wild thrill leaped to her lips and taught 
her, through ber quick, glad tears, that she 
loved, as she was loved. 

What a year of bliss it was! It seetned 
to Pauline as though she had not been alive 
before, or else had beet @ miére chrysalid, 
asleep and waiting for the change. Now 
that change had come; and it was on wings 
tbat she floated with Dunstan from season 
to season of that perfect year. And then 
the trouble that sooner’ or later descends 
upon our lot decreed that Pauline should 
no longer be exempt. 

A dark day it was for the girl, bright 
though the sun shone, when Dunstan start- 
ed in the “‘Sea Eagle” on his Chiliaa voy- 
age. ‘The firm, long engaged in the South 
American trade, needed bim there. But, to 
tell the trutb, he had beenloth, until forced, 
to go and leave Pauline, with her Cousin 
Gilbert hovering round her, as he phrased 
it; though it required a powerful imagina- 
tion to picture a great fellow, six feet high, 
just graduated superficially from college; 
intrinsically from boat-racing, in the act of 
hovering. Dunstan, however, had some 
reason on his side. For Gilbert, her moth- 
er’s ward, coming home on his long vaca- 
tion, had surrendered without discretion to 
the’ charm’ ‘of’ Pauline, aid, noble’ soul 
though be was, forgot for a time that Dun- 
stan, her plighted lover, lived: 

The day he was to sail, having wrought 
himself into a frenzy of foreboding in the 
wakeful night, Dunstan demanded “that 
Pauline should not speak with her Cousin 
Gilbert in his absence. Of course, she re- 
plied that it was impossible, dwelling to- 
gether, to maintain such a course. Then 
he demanded that shé shotid’ not speak 
alone with him. And, indignant, with the 
swift anger of youth, at’ the suspicion of 
her faith and truth that the demand im- 
plied, Pauline resisted it again. He waited 
& momént, and then impetuously insisted 
that she should marry him before he sailed, 
though he had to leave her behind; and, 
shocked with the sudden idea and with 
her indignation still uppermost, she ag 
sharply refused that claim also. He gazed 
at her for a long moment, then stepped 
toward her and took hér in his armég; 
‘“Parewell!” he said. “If I never returi; 
do not remember that you are breaking my 
heart.” And with a long, long kiss ie wad 
gone. The “Sea Bagle” had spread gail 
for southern waters, and Pauline was left 
desolate. 

Love Gilbert ? ‘she said to herself, some 
hours after, when the whirl of het mind 
and her senses began to“bubside, Lové 
Gilbert, her prosaic cousin? She was very 
fond of him; he was a sort of brothe?; 
they had gtown up side by side. But if 
she never saw him again what would it 
seriously matter to her? But Dunstan was 
her life, ber heaven, her horizon. For days 
and weeks the melancholy gaze of thosd 
gteat Spanish eyes of his haunted’ Wer, 
the beauty of his @ark, passionate face 
hung before hér likes vision; every night, 
as she looked out on the infinite gray waves, 
she adjured them to be propitious and bear 
him swiftly and safely on. ; 

But the waves did not heed the prayer, 
The “‘Sea Eagle” never came to ha 


°¥et experience was coming to Pauline, | Pieces of wreck drifted ashore suffictently 


lana it on the day when she found’ 
she had & lover—the day when Dunstan’s 
great dat eyes bent and looked into her 


to tell the’ story, months afterward, that 
ny wnd° of the fate of the souls on 
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board, whether perishing or taken off by 
some passing whaler, there was no record 


to tell. Day by day Pauline grew still 
and 6 Pale, thin, 
radi vend, a@ it 

tiful, she waited; a 
passed she put on her pion 
up life'as a weary nto 
divine patience Mluminated h 

fect sweetness, If itredingamt 
youth was gone, an. of gentler rove 
ness had replaced it, as the hely lineaments 
grew on Veronica’s handkerchief. ‘‘ He 
isin Heaven,” she said. ‘I will be fit to 
meet him,” and she gave up her life to 
others; while Gilbert’s heart bled daily to 
sée her and no word of passion ever es- 
caped his teeth: 

But to-day an easterly storm was laying 
low the darlings of ‘the trellis and the wind 
was whistling through the rivulet-running 
gardens, where hyacinths and fuchsias and 
nasturtiums were sodden in indistinguish- 
able ruin. For three days the storm had 
howled over the hill—wet, wild, and 
dreary—lashing the sea that lay below the 
town into a fury of foam and mist, where 
allthrough the opening and shutting day- 
light nothing could be discerned but the 
fiying silver horns of spray that flashed 
upon the gloom and grayness, -The fishing 
schooners, huddled in the harbor, faced the 
gale and defied its terrors. One, indeed, 
broke loose from her anchorage and drifted 
upon the beach; but it was at a point where 
her crew easily saved themselves before 
the waves, running their wild race and 
leaping over her, left nothing but her ribs 
reared high upon the sand. When Gilbert 
came in, toward night, he brought word 
that the water was rising in the town be- 
low, and that many had been obliged to 
leave their homes for the hospitality of 
dwellings less exposed. And then nothing 
would answer Pauline, who felt a certain 
awful responsibility under every stress of 
bitter weather, but waterproof and boots 
and Gilbert’s escort of herself and Mariana 
to the beach. 

‘‘ Bat the rain is a down-pour, Pauline,” 
urged Mrs, Lascelles. 

“All the better, Mamma, There is 
nothing like these drenching showers when 
they fall on your face as if you were a leaf 
or a stone—or a young birch-tree,” she 
added, with half_a-laugh. For it was Gil- 
bert who use to compare ber with that gay 
and rustling thing; and, for the rest, Pau- 
line laughed a great deal, to hinder her 
doing worse. 

“Never mind, Cousin Anne,” said Gil- 
bert. ‘*I will stand between her and the 
wind.” 

** And what is to become of me?” asked 
Mariana. 

**TIt is not much matter what becomes of 
any of us for an hour,” answered Pxuuline. 
** When we re outdoors in a rain-storm we 
are‘a part of the storm itself. See the 
bough of that tree swingin the wind? I 
am going to swing my cloak in that same 
way!’ And, with this self-forgetting mask, 
which now she had almost habitually come 
to wear, deceiving all about her into the 
idea of her content, she ran with the others 
down the hill and threaded the lower 
streets, battling the gusts as they went, till 
they rested on the sea-wall, against which 
the white waves were beating and over 
which every few moments one broke in a 
cataract of flying foam, from which they 
fled with cries. 

**T should enjoy the storm so,” said Pau- 
line in a lull, ‘if I didn’t always think of 
some mackerel-man far out among these 
shoals, the green seas washing over her 
slanting decks and her sailors clinging in 
the shrouds.” For it was not storm, but 
fire, that had robbed Pauline of earthly 
bliss. 

“ What makes you think of it, then?” 
asked Mariana, with her pet shrug. 

“She doesn’t think of it. Sbe makes a 
picture of it,” said Gilbert. 

The shadows had gathered and the 
lights were flickering in the town and in 
the cottage above, as they atill lingered 
there and told one another the tales of 
heroic adventure for which the coast was 
famous. The rain had almost entirely 
ceased, .At intervals around them the 
strokes of the sea, the grinding of the 
great billows that bore down in broadsides 
on the breaker, the shriek of the shelves of 










sand as they tore away from the beach, 
made a tumultin whichall but fragments 
of their speech was lost, so- that their 
stories were a chiaro-oscura of hint and of 

















had then to give all his attention to Level: 
ing that great snarl. As the” darkness 
deepened the scene became full of an un- 
uttered sort of terror, that fascinated them 
to stay, till suddenly it was illumined by a 
dull red flash, that in the instant of its 
being the waves and the weather rose and 
smothered. It came so full upon their 
faces that -they all blenched and drew 
back before it. 

“A ship in distress !* cried Gitbert. ‘‘And 
close in shore.” 

“A ship in distress?” cried Pauline, 
pclasping her hands. ‘‘The packet ship— 
it must be.” } 

**Ts she duc?” 

**Not quite. But without her reckoning 
and the storm blowing her in—and all the 
passengers for the north on board. Ob! is 
there nothing to be done?” she exclaimed, 
while the wind blew the words back be- 
tween her teeth in a rough whisper. 

‘* Half a mile from the lighthouse she 
must be drifting. She will strike nearer 
shore. Half a mile out in a rushing sea”— 

**You must take me home, Gilbert,” 
cried Mariana. ‘‘You and Pauline will 
presently be swimming out to her with 
ropes, I dare say. And the wind will blow 
me after you. Besides, it is dreadful.” 

‘*T wonder,” said Gilbert, ‘‘ if a boat can 
be launched.” 

** Never in such a sea,” said Pauline. 

** There they come down from the town, 
with their lanterns. What bold and hardy 
fellows. Danger is their element,” he cried, 
proudly, springing forward with more en- 
thusiasm than he often showed. ‘I must 
go on with them,” said Gilbert, pausing a 
moment. ‘* You will not be afraid to run 
home witbout me?” 

** And I, too?’ said Pauline, disregard- 
ing his last words, though; in spite of her- 
self, her announcement took the form of 
entreaty. 

“You?” 

‘‘Indeed, why not? You cannot tell the 
service I may be.” 

‘*Dear girl, it is out-of.the question,” he 
said, with hesitation, followed by quick 
firmoess. 

“Very well, I will not trouble you,” 
said Pauline, while a sudden burst of wind 
and rain nearly snatched ber off her feet. 
**But, Gilbert,” she said, getting on the 
windward side, the better to be heard, and 
with her little hand one moment on his 
arm, ‘‘ you will not do anything rash?” 

And Gilbert felt afterward, with the 
recollection of that sweet, intent face, 
lighted by the instantaneous flash of 
the minute gun, asif there were nothing 
too rash for him to do; thrilling all the 
way he went with a strange new hope that 
out of bis long darkness light was now to 
be born. 

‘*You are quite a man now, Gilbert,” 
exclaimed Mariana, gasping in the gust 
that almost suffocated ber as she spoke; 
*‘and so, of course, you must do as men 
do—and keep the pleasures and excite- 
ments to yourself. And you—are a crack 
oar, too,” ejaculated Mariana; ‘‘and there’s 
nothing—gives a person—such an idea of 
himself—” 

“‘Take Mariana under your wing and 
hurry home, Pauline. See, she is frightened 
half out of her wits.” 

“At any rate, Gilbert,” said Pauline, 
turning back, ‘‘if pecple are, rescued, you 
will bring them up to us,” 

‘¢] will promise that!” he cried, with a 
lighter heart than he had borne for many 
a weary month, ‘‘if the inns will not hold 
them—which God grant!’ And he was 
running to join the group that hurried to 
the lighthouse ledge and whose loud wel- 
come came back on the gust to Pauline, 
for Gilbert, the gymnast and waterman of 
his college, was no mean accession to.the 
volunteers of an instant. 

“T hate shipwrecks!” cried. Mariana, 





ings but her own, as the two were more 
than half blown up the bill on 










. shipwreck oa I come 
hetey And now that Pye come for good, 
What 


e pamé ‘thing, the first 
ing yor Fa o have one ots 
. ‘ght cried née, pite 


Pot bo he ky adit such ei | =" 


| up to order!” 


“T don’t ‘ew how it heppete,” Rn 
sisted Mariana. ‘' I only know it does hap- 
pen. Now I suppose you'll be having « 
lot of drowned people stretched out in the 
parlors!” 

‘*That would be dreadful, indeed,” said 
Pauline, by way of reply, and a long 
shudder shook her from head to foot, as 
she turned to face the scene of disaster on 
the shore below, talking pleasantly in order 
to keep Mariana silent, and moved back- 
ward as she talked. ‘‘Don’t you think it 
is lighter than it was? Iam sure of it. 
The moon must have come up. Even ship- 
wrecks have some blessing. The storm is 
certainly lifting; there is no more rain at 
all, except these slaps,”as one of: them 
bent her head and half drowned ber. ‘‘Just 
turn round, Mariana, and look at the sea in 
the moon that has broken out of the cloud. 
Ob! such a white and black splendor! And 
there is the wreck. I can see it quite dis- 
tinctly. With the glass on the piazza we 
can see it all perfectly.” 

“Tt looks like a gallows by Doré! Don’t 
stay to seeit. I want some tea so!” 

“So do they, [suppose—the poor crea- 
tures aboard all day—three days—in such 
distress. We will make haste and have 
everything comfortable for them, if any 
come up. I am so glad the moon came 
out. It makes it more possible to save 
them, and with the darkness itis robbed of 
half the horror.” 

“It will go in again. There, it has 
gone. Why will you talk about such 
things, Pauline! Here 1 am trembling in 
every nerve,” 

“Dear child,” said Pauline,. wrapping 
the cloak more closely about the pretty 
little incarnation of selfishness, whom they 
all regarded as a delightful object, in the 
infatuation of families, ‘‘ you have such a 
tender little heart! . And it is shocking for 
us to be talking and running up the hill 
here, instead of helping them or being 
down on our knees praying for them—they 
not a mile away—holding their lives by a 
thread—uncertain of life or death. Oh! 
how awful it is, to think that all those 
people have to die perhaps before we close 
our eyes |” 

‘*] wish there was no such thing as 
death! I don’t see why it was ever made!” 
cried Mariana, with frank profanity. ‘‘I 
hate it! You are always talking about it. 
We have no business to know of it while 
we are young and happy. It is like think- 
ing, every time you see a rose, that it is 
going to be trampled into the disgusting 
clay directly. I hate it!” 

‘* So did I use to-hate it,” said Pauline. 
“T used to think I should like to live for- 
ever on this earth, it was so delightful. 
But now ”—and sbe sighed, perhaps to re- 
member that contrasting season of the pure 
enjoyment of existence at the period when 
the chemic composition of the physical 
force knew no fault and just to live was to 
be happy. 

At the door she paused again, to look 
back, while the moon, scattering the clouds 
once more, ran out on their long rifts and 
lighted the terrible beauty of the tossing 
sea and gave her brilliance to the dying 
storm. 

‘* There is nothing in the world so beauti- 
ful as a ship!” exclaimed Pauline, bring- 
ing out the glass on the piazza, ‘‘ All 
that airy architecture, with its peaks chal- 
lenging the stars, as full of life as we are. 
And look at the wreck now, with all her 
ropes and ratlines. Ob! how majestic and 
dark it is in the midst of the white frothing 
and fury! And when you know it is so 
crowded with eagerness and with fear ”— 

“There goes the rocket, Pauline!” cried 


great green shooting star. 
me look through the glass,, Oh! Pauline! 


Who is that in the water ?” 
‘Some one swimming out.with the life- 











with her usual disregard of any body’s feel 





line. I will look. Yes, some ove swim- 


Mariana, See, it fell short! And another, a 
What is the. 
matter? They. are losing them all, Let 








Ming out. He is almost there. He is 
being taken on board. There is Yon 
Now he is there. Yigg, 
cable across; they, ar eee it. Oh! 
Mariana! the people will be passing over it 
par Bi Ob! Mamma!” Andth 
she wrung her hap 
there a bold tot ae no: 
cable’ when lea Eagle” f 
far ree of land... But 
run in, and was already “ti 
her tea and t@,make up her mind toa 
week’s indulgence in her own room, mild 
diphtheria, and the ‘‘Castle in the Pyre 
nees.” And Mrs. Lascelles, who had joined 
Pauline, now drew her gently in herself; but 
could not quiet that irrepressible sympathy 
of hers till fires were warm on every hearth 
and the whole house was a blaze of hospit- 
able light and warmth to welcome the 
castaways whom Gilbert might bring to its 
shelter. 

Pauline was still restlessly flitting from 
room to room, darkening first this window 
and then that, in her impatience, as if she 
were in some unconscious way aware that 
fate was busy with her in that hour. Aware 
or not, it was not given her to see the brief 
but awful drama passing in those mo- 
ments when to the man—the mere waif 
of sbipwreck—leaning over the broken 
side of the ship that shivered in every 
splinter to the shock of the surge, a face, 
like that of an avenging angel, shone’ up 
out of the sudden moonlight tbat lit the 
dark hollows of the breaker over which he 
almost seemed to leap, and the mysterious 
and dreadful shadows underneath yielded 
the golden head and eager face of Gilbert. 
It was not given her to know the one horri- 
ble moment when, clasping the ropes that 
half a score of brawny hands were flinging 
him, Gilbert clambered up the side of the 
wreck and paused thunderstruck at sight 
of tbat Spanish face above—uncertain, 
through a single fierce plunging of his 
heart, if he should drop back into the sea 
with his life-line and Jetall go by the board, 
or if Pauline should be happy, her life 
through, without him—without him who 
an hour before had been warm and tbrill- 
ing with the joy of hope. Never any soul 
knew of the struggle or the victory. 
‘‘When [saw a phantom grow more and 
more distinct,” Gilbert used to say; “and, 
finally, as I dashed the water from my 
sight, the moonlight burst out on that 
white face, with its wet bair and its great 
wild eyes, I felt as if the storm and I to- 
gether had made him for Pauline.” No, 
Pauline was never anything but uncon- 
sciously aware of the way in which fate 
had been busy with her that hour; for the 
beneficent powers had taken her in hand 
again, and clouds and shadow were to mar 
no more her sunshine. She had left her 
watch at the window, and was stooping at 
the hearth to adjust the embers there, with 
the light spreading over her face in a glow, 
when the door was flung open, and Gilbert’s 
voice was heard and the tramp of feet; and 
while she waited—her heart in her mouth, 
though she never could tell why—looking 
up and motionless, her mother and Mariana 
were greeting one arisen from the grave, a 
white-throated, drenched, and bare-footed 
fellow, with a Spanish face, and in another 
second she was in the arms of Dunstan ! 










AT SARATOGA. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





WE bave in our mind’s eye this morning 
a Western friend, and a diligent reader of 
TuE INDEPENDENT, who in days of yore 
used to frequent these shaded walks in 
Saratoga. There are doubtless many others 
like him among the thousands of our 
readers in the Mississippi Valley. If they 
cannot come and breathe again the pine- 
flavored air that ‘blows down from the 
Adirondacks or taste again the Congress 
water fresh from the spring, they love to 
catch a whiffof both from the pages of a 
letter. For the especial benefit of such we 
indite two or three epistles each summer 
from this queen of watering places. Other 
summer resorts have had their day, and 
gone out of date, but every year. -witnesses 
the discovery of new springs and the con- 
struction of new hotels here. The sharp 
eyeof Mr. A. T. Stewart sees a long vista of 
popularity and prosperity ahead when he 
invests a fresh quarter of a million in en- 
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larging an already mammoth hotel in any 
town. Hisrule of success isto provide for 
people’s necessities, and such he knows 
Saratoga to be unto tens of thousands. 


Of the stirring scenes at the Lake on the 
Jay of the College Regatta we need not 
write; for an editor of this journal was 
within a few feet of us in that surging 
crowd which witnessed the incoming of 
that triumphant Cornell boat. It was one 
of the finest pictures of quiet strength that 
we ever Jooked upon. To doa hard thing 
easily is the best evidence of power, whether 
physical or mental. We never can forget 
the measured swing of those tawny and 
orawny limbs as they made that shell skim 
the water. There was an evident possibility 
of greater things in them, if they bad been 
required to do more. This is one source of 
pleasure we have in hearing certain men 
preach or converse. There is no strain or 
worry. So we have felt when listening to 
Dr. Addison Alexander in the pulpit; so 
we feel when we listen to Spurgeon. , It is 
common to underrate Mr. Moody’s mental 
power, and say that his hold upon an 
audience is a miracle of divine grace. This 
isan utter mistake. Moody has a strong, 
steady brain, and an evenness of mental 
pull like the stroke of those conquering 
“*Cornell” oarsmen. 

What a day that was! A dozen com- 
mencement days rolled into one would not 
have surpassed it for crowds or college en- 
thusiasms. Underneath that interest in 
oarsmanship laid a world of honest college 
pride. Those Dartmouth boys who sat 
around us, with their green badges, were 
thinking of the old plain college home in 
Hanover, and how the village would ring 
if the green badge were victorious. Brave 
little Bowdoin, too, which sent her plucky 
boys five hundred miles on so slender a 
chance of success, and with not more than 
a dozen graduates to shout if they had 
woni No matter. A college whicb can 
turn out a Hawthorne, a Longfellow, and 
a Cheever in one class don’t need any 
more “colors” from any quarter. 
The finest thing morally about that 
Regatta Day was the outbreak of 
manly chivalry in the afternoon when the 
rivals of Yale and Harvard locked arms 
and paraded Saratoga’s streets, singing 
each other’s songs and giving each other’s 
“cheers.” Poor, ill-fated Princeton, too, 
whose strongest rower fainted in his boat 
from sleeplessness and pain—she, too, 
added her orange colors to the triumphal 
march and huzzaed as if the victory had 
been her own. Only one thing did we dis- 
cover that day to reprobate. It was the un- 
deniable fact that some collegians did dis- 
grace themselves and their colleges with bets 
upon the result, Money was changing hands 
that dayin Saratoga that ought to have 
blistered the hands that touched it. When 
a noble strife of cultured youth sinks into 
a carnival of gambling and hard-drinking, 
then let the whole folly be turned over to 
Morrissey and his crew for speedy destruc- 
tion. We write these plain words as an 
admonition, rather than as an accusation. 
Forewarned is forearmed. 

But I must not fill up this epistle with 
the college rowing-match. Saratoga would 
not be recognized by those who, like our 
veteran friend Peter Cooper, have not been 
here for thirty years. Some of the new 
private residences are beautiful—notably 
one built by Gen. Batcheler, on Circular 
street. Theold pine grove in which the 
Indians once sold their baskets and bows 
is now filled with tasteful villas. Even the 
poor aborigines have been expelled this 
year from their quarters on Circular street 
to the suburbs of the village. It is to be 
hoped that such Indians as ever get to 
Heaven will not be dislodged there at the 
bidding of the Caucasians. There seems to 
be no room in this world fora red skin. I 
well remember when a portion of yonder 
Indians attended my little church in Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, and more decent and 
devout worshipers there were not in the 
congregation. They are a christianized 
tribe--and bave their Bibles and hymn- 
books in the St. Francis dialect. 

The ghastly ruins of the ‘‘Grand Hotel” 
have not yet been replaced by anything 
better. Can anything be more superb and 
spacious than the ‘‘Grand Union” and the 
‘‘ United States”? If so, we have yet to 
see it. Among the lodgers at Congress 
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Hall is that staunch Christian patriot, 
Henry Wilson. He wore no collegiate 
badge atthe regatta; but he might have 
been honestly proud to have tied a shoe- 
maker’s *‘ waxed end” in his button-hole. 
As Wilson is not a man of vices, I wish we 
could yet relieve his name of the ‘‘ Vice,” 
and make him President outright. Thou- 
sends cherish such a hope and “long to 
see the day.” 

Miss Sarah F, Smiley is resting (after an 
industrious year of religious labor) in her 
snug cottage of ‘‘ Elim,” near the Excel 
sior Spring. She is making ready a new 
volume on Christian experience. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Wells, of Virginia—about the 
first of the loyal governors after the 
war—is summéring here. The First 
Presbyterian church of the village has 
just secured a pastor, who preaches 
next Sabbath. His name is Rev. George 
Alexander and he was reared in Saratoga 
County. I encountered no crowd at either 
“Congress” or “ Hathorn” springs. The 
good old fashion of early drinking is dying 
out; but one glass of the waters before 
breakfast is worth a dozen during the day. 
Most persons don’t fancy any of the waters 
on the first trial. Like getting married, it 
is an acquired taste. I never saw any face 
that looked handsome while swallowing 
the first glass of Saratoga water. But if 
any of THe INDEPENDENT readers will 
meet me here I will promise to give them 
a few lessons in taking the only potation I 
know of which is quite certain to make 
one’s life the longer, the sweeter, and the 
purer. 

SARATOGA, July 16th, 1875. 





INTERPRETATION OF CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Ir is a fundamental principle applicable 
to all constitutions, and, indeed, to all stat- 
utes, that they mean whatever their words 
mean when taken in their natural sense. 
The natural sense of words is the sense at- 
tached to them by established usage. Lan- 
guage has sufficient stability and certainty 
to make verbal interpretation the primary 
rule of all interpretation. Extrinsic cir- 
cumstances, and even previous exposition, 
are not admissible to contradict the clear 
and express terms of constitutional law. 
It is only when there is a doubt as to what 
or how much the terms signify that there 
is any occasion for supplementing them 
from other sources. Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall, in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
spoke as follows: 

“As men whose intentions require no 
concealment, generally employ the words 
which most directly and aptly express the 
ideas they intend to convey, the enlight- 
ened patriots who framed our Constitution, 
and the people who adopted it, must be 
understood to have employed words in 
their natural sense, and to have intended 
what they have said.” 

This does not imply that these patriots 
foresaw all the future applications of the 
words they used, yet it does imply that they 
saw the classes of things embraced in the 
words, They used a set of words which, 
as to classes of things involved therein, had, 
and still have, an established import; and 
whatever is embraced in that import, 
whether in the form of powers granted or 
restraints imposed, they meant, The words 
themselves fix the meaning and time 
simply furnishes the occasions for its ap- 
plication. On this point Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall observes: 

“Tt is well settled that the spirit of a 
constitution is to be respected no less than 
its letter; yet that spirit is to be collected 
chiefly from its words, and neither the 
practice of legislative bodies nor other ex- 
trinsic circumstances can control its clear 
meaning.” 

On any other principle constitutions 
might be utterly frittered away by the pro- 
cess of construing them. They are fun- 
damental laws in language and what these 
laws are must be determined by the lap- 
guage. It will not do to invent meanings 
for words, since the business of interpret. 
ation is to find their meaning, and not to 
make it... 

Not less evident is it that the power of 
finally interpreting a constitution must be 
lodged somewhere in the governmental 
agency that exists under it:and of whose 
operations it is the fundamental law. The 





it must necessarily become an interpreter 
of their nature and extent. There is nota 
step which it can take or a law which it 
can pass that does not begin with the 
question of its power to take that step or 
pass that law. Interpretation is essential 
to the very idea of its action. 

The Government of the United States 
exists and acts under a Constitution which 
those who framed it and those who adopted 
it declared to be ‘‘the supreme law of the 
land”; and this Constitution bestows the 
attribute of supremacy upon all laws en- 
acted and all treaties made in pursuance of 
its authority. It follows that the Govern- 
ment-has and must have, in some one or 
more of its departments, the power of in- 
terpreting its own powers, and that to its 
interpretation there can be no resistance 
without a resort to revolutionary violence, 
It must do its own thinking and execute its 
own decisions. The Constitution, con- 
sidered as a practical and operative rule, is 
what it is thus declared to be, just as a law. 
is in effect what the courts say it is in ap- 
plication to cases properly before them. 
There is no appeal from its decision except 
to the sword ; and this always means revo- 
lution, which the Government must put 
down or perish. It cannot allow its 
decisions to be forcibly disputed. 

Mr. Calhoun, holding the. doctrine that 
the Government of the United States is not 
‘* the final judge of the powers delegated 
to it” by the Constitution, also held’ that 
this union of states is “‘ without any com- 
mon judge” as to these powers, and, hence, 
that each state has “ the right to judge for 
itself” whether these powers have been ex- 
ceeded in any given case, and, if exceeded, 
as to ‘‘the mode and measure of redress,” 
This is the substance of the proposition 
which he placed before the United States 
Senate in 1883, with which he defended the 
nullification legislation of South Carolina 
and on which the right of state secession 
was subsequently based. His view natural- 
ly resulted from the theory which he held 
as to the nature of the American Union. 

In opposition to this theory, Daniel 
Webster, who refuted it on the spot by the 
most masterly speech of his life, laid down 
four propositions, the third of which reads 
as follows: 

‘«That there is [in the United States] a 
supreme law, consisting of the Constitution 
of the United States and acts of Congress 
passed in pursuance of it and treaties; that, 
in cases not capable of assuming the char- 
acter of asuit in law or equity, Congress 
must judge of and finally interpret this 
supreme law [the Constitution] so often as 
it has occasion to pass acts of legislation; 
and in cases capable of assuming and act- 
ually assuming the character of a suit the 
Supreme Court of the-United States is the 
final interpreter.” 

Here are two final interpreters—Con- 
gress, on the one hand, in a given class of 
cases, and the Supreme Court, on the 
other, in a different class. Certain it is 
that legislative powers are delegated to 
Congress, and that when its legislation is 
in pursuance of these powers it is a part of 
‘* the supreme law of the land.” Now, as 
to the nature and extent of these legislative 
powers, who shall judge in the first in- 
stance, if not the Congress that is entrusted 
with their exercise? And, if the legislation 
be of such a character as not to admit of 
any subsequent judicial action under it, or 
if no suit in law or equity is brought under 
it to test the rights.of the parties thereto, 
where is the power known to the Constitu- 
tion or even supposed as possible that can 
go bebind this legislation, dispute its con- 
stitutionality, or attempt to review or re- 
verse its action? By the very terms of the 
statement the judicial power cannot touch 
it. Either the subject matter of the legis- 
lation admits of no judicial cognizance or 
there is no suit before any court to test it ; 
and in either case the judicial power cannot 


_act.upon it. Congress, for example, has 


the power to declare war, and if it -sball 
exercise this power there’ is no court fn 
the land, ‘state or national, that can nullify 
the declaration. The power of making the 
declaration is committed to its supreme 
discretion, In. every case, not capable of 


‘assuming the character ofa suitin law or 


equity, the decision of Congress as, to, its 


own legislative powers is tbe end of the. 


question. The Constitution makes that de~ 
cision, when expressed in the form of a leg- 
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moment it undertakes to exercise its powers | islative statute, in the manner prescribed, a 


part of “the supreme law of the land.” 
There can be no dispute about its constitu- 
tionality, since there isno power author- 
ized to dispute it. There is no agency 
known to the Constitution to arrest its op- 
eration. 

So, also, the Constitution provides that 
**the judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish” ; 
that this ‘‘ power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity arising under this Con- 
stitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made or which shall be made 
under their authority”; and. that the Su- 
preme Court, besides original jurisdiction 
in certain cages, shall, in respect to all the 
other enumerated cases and controversies, 
‘Shave appellate jurisdiction both as to 
law and fact, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make.” The Federal judges are 
bound by oath to support the Constitution, 
from which they derive, either directly or 
indirectly, all their powers. Now, a case 
in law or equity or acontroversy exists when 
agsuit is properly before a court. with liti- 
gant parties; and whenever such a case or 
controversy arises, whether in a state or a 
national court, which involves the con- 
struction of the Constitution, laws, or treat- 
ies of the United States, then the Constitu- 
tion expressly provides tbat the judicial 
power of the United States shall extend to 
it, and that, if it arises in an inferior court, 
it may be carried to the Supreme Court for 
final decision, under such regulations as 
Congress shall establish. This necessarily 
implies that the Supreme Court is the final 
interpreter in all the cases and controver- 
sies that. lie within the limits of the judi- 
cial power delegated to the United States. 
With a suit before this Court the Constitu- 
tion means in application to that. suit what 
the Court declares it to mean. Its decision 
in that case is the end of the matter. 

If the question be, as has often been the 
fact, whether a law of Congress or that of 
a state is constitutional, then the decision 
of the Supreme Court construing the Con- 
stitution settles the point in regard to the 
pending issue, In such an issue the Court 
cannot evade the pecessity of deciding 
whether the legislation in dispute is in 
conflict with the Constitution; and if in 
its judgment this be so, them its duty is to 
disregard the legislation and give effect to 
the Constitution, Unconstitutional laws 
furnish no rule for its guidance. They are 
pullities, and must be so treated in all 
cases that come within the jurisdiction of 
the Court and actually arise for a judicial 
determination. Its decision, while not 
blotting them from the statute-book, makes 
them ineffective. 

This point was considered. at large by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Marbury os. Madison, in 1803; 
and the principle then laid down has ever 
since been followed. The Court io that 
case said that ‘“‘an act of Congress repug- 
nant to the Constitution is not law,” and 
that “ when the Constitution and an act of 
Congress are in conflict the Constitution 
must govern the case to wiich both ap- 
ply.” This is simply saying that the Con- 
stitution, as compared with legislation, is 
always the paramount authority. And, in- 
asmuch as far the larger bulk of legislation 
is of such acharacter that in its applica- 
tion and enforcement it may become the 
basis of suits and controversies affecting 
the rights of parties, it follows that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is in 
most cases the final expounder of the Con- 
stitution. It was established not only for 
the exposition and enforcement of legisla- 
tion, but also to actas a constitutional check 
upon it; and both purposes it has served 
during our whole political history. The re- 
ports of this Court contain numerous de- 
cisions, rendered from time to time, which 
are in effect a judicial notice to Congress 
and to, state legislatures that it will not 
give effect to legislation of the kind re- 
ferred to in the decisions. It has in this 
way corrected the errors of legislation and 
contributed to kesp it within its constitu. 
|, tional limits. 

The President of the United States, when 
‘a bill passed by the two houses of Con- 





gress is presented to him for his sigouture, 
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exercises a quasi-legislative power. He may | 


Object to it for constitutional or for other 
reasons ; but when the bill lias become a 
law, wliether with or without his sig- 
naturé; then his relation to that law is 
simply that of an executive. It is quite 
true that he is required to take an oath to 


“preserve, protect and defend the Consti-’ 


tution of the United States”; yet the saine 
Constitution says that “heshall take care 
that the Jaws be faithfully executed.” In- 
dependently of his qualified negative upon 
the acts of Congress, he has no legislative 
power at all; and he has no judicial power 
of any kind. His position is not that of a 
final interpreter of constitutional law. The 
question whether a law of Oongress, duly 
enacted, is constitutional, or whether a 
decision of the Supreme Court in regard to 
it is correct, is not a question that the Con- 
stitution submits to his determination. - He 
is in himself one department of the Govern- 
ment, but not for the decision of such 
questions. Every law of Congress affect- 
ing his dutiés is an imperative rule 
fot his °contuct until it is pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court.’ There can be no more dangerous 
doctrine than that which, in carrying into 
effect the requirements of the Constitution 
and laws'of the United States, should vest 
in the President the final power of inter- 
pretation. What the Supreme Court 
thinks with a case before it is the law in 
application to that case; and any Presi- 
dent who should officially defy this opinion 
would deserve instant impeachment and 
removal from office. What the Constitu- 
tion commits to the discretion of ‘the Pres- 
ident is not examinable by the courts ; but 
where laws are to be executed which affect 
the rights of individuals and where a 
suit will lie to determine ‘these rights there 
the judicial power becomes operative, and 
the duty of the President is to respect it. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that the 
Govetnment of the United States bas 
within itself the machinery for determining 
its own powers, and that, being supreme 
within the sphere of its action, of which 
sphere it alone is the final judge, its 
decision admits of no reversal by any 
other agency. The protection against 
abuses of this sovereign power lies in the 
checks which the different departments of 
the Government place upon each other, in 
the sentiments of the people, in the fre- 
quency of elections, and in the provision 
for amending the Constitution. In the 
nature of things, there can be no other pro- 
teetion without giving up both the idea and 
the reality of a supreme government. 

Substantially the same principles apply 
in interpreting the constitutional law of 
the several states, with the single quali- 
fication that no state can so interpret 
its own constitution or that of the United 
States as by its own authority to inter- 
fere with or arrest the operations of the 
General Government within its limits. No 
state can have a constitution which in- 
volves this power. If any question arises 
in a state which brings into view the pow- 
ers delegated to the United States, then the 
Constitution refers it for final settlement to 
the national judiciary. The state itself 
cannot determine that question, as against 
the authority of this judiciary. 

In respect, however, to all matters not 
embraced in grants of power to the United 
States and not denied to,the states the con- 
stitutional law of the states is supreme, and 
the principles applicable for ascertaining 
and enforcing the constitutional law of the 
Union are equally applicable here. There 
is a power in every state to give effect to 
these principles, in the first instance, by 
legislative action, and, finally, by ~the 
courts of the states up to the court of 
last resort, whose decision as to the mean- 
ing of a state constitution hes the same 
character asthe decision of the Supreme 
Court in respect to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The judicial power in the two 
cases differs only in the sphere of its action, 
and not at allin the nature of the action. 
It is a well-settled principle in the juris- 
prudence of this country that constitu- 
tional law takes precedence of statute law, 
and that the latter is the rule for the guid- 
ance of courts only so far as it is consistent 
with the former. Hence, the judicial func- 
tion is the one in which the finalsolution of 
constitutional questions is for the «most 
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part lodged. The American people depend 
on courts not to adopt constitutions or 
enact laws, but to expound them and to 
keep the latter within the limits prescribed 
by the former. 





THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 


BY B, P. SHILLABER. 








JoHN WENTWORTH, Royal Goyernor, the last 
That in New Hampshire bore yice-regal sway, 
Held court at Wolfeboro’, by a lake, remote 
From care of office, then made onerous 
By the fierce restlessness of those he ruled, 
Who caught the living spirit of the hour 
And threatened in ‘the mood of discontent. 
Portsmouth was turbulent, although respect 
Checked violence ’gainst harm to genial John, 
For all owned kindly fealty to him, 
Although detesting his authority. 
He was of Boston lineage and Harvard brand, 
A generous, courtly, cultivated man, 
Of tastes refined, with every wish awake 
The people of his care to benefit. 
Broad roads he builded and new ways devised 
To give New Hampshire her predestined rank; 
And Dartmouth felt the kindness of his heart 
In many offices of generous care. 
But ‘‘ Royal Governor! ” his title chafed 
The temper of his people, and he flew 
To this, his sylvan realm, for peace and rest. 
He haply found it, did his buxom dame, 
Widow of Atkinson, in ten days wed, 
Post nubdila at Atkinson’s demise, 
(What time, in going from the nuptial rites, 
Did Artbur Brown, the rector, fall down stairs, 
And, tributary to the season, break an arm), 
Admit of peace domestic, breach of which 
Were worse than din of direst politics. 
His stately mansestood smiling by the shore, 
A pile of goodly station, since destroyed 
By fire which licked it to its cellar walls. 
Broad avenues connected with the road, 
O’erarched by sturdy trees, while, back ef all, 
And far on every side, stretched hill o’er bill, 
Giving incentive to the lively chase, 
Where game abounded and adventure becked 
The daring huntsman to his best essay. 
A hospitable, cheerful home it was. 
Amenities of old-time neighborhood 
Existed thereabout without a check, 
And one could scarcely dream the cloud sus- 
pent 
So soon to merge the land in hostile flood! 
*Twas springtime, and the glory of the year 
Was seen on verdant upland, vale, and mead ; 
The trees were rife with blossom, and the spray 
Mellifiuous with birds, while the green sod 
Sparkled and glowed in jeweling of flowers. 
Gay pleasure-boats went gliding o’er the lake, 
Their white sails gleaming in the ruddy sun, 
While from the teeming bosom of the wave 
Were straggling drawn bright finny denizens, 
To stir the taste with gustatory thrills— 
When murmurs came, at first, of Lexington, 
And the bold stand the yeomanry had made 
’Gainst that prerogative which Wentworth 
held, 
And then the full-tomed clarion’s fearful 
breath 
Proclaiming that the hour of strife had come! 
The land was rising, kingly rule was broke, 
And gloomy eyes were bent on courtly John, 
Though well content that he should e’er re- 
main, 
Could he of his commission be divest. 
Then came the secret order to depart. 
The Governor, too far from Barclay’s ships, 
Packed bag and baggage for a speedy flight. 
The coach of state, rolled to the mansion door, 
Hid by the night, received a weighty load: 
Gay Lady Wentworth and the precious plate, 
With its armorial bearings, and such cash 
As then in argent sheen the coffers lined, 
The Governor the last, who backed himself, 
In stately silence, by my lady’s side. 
Mount quickly, coachman! footman take your 
place! 
On rolls the coach in cumbrous tardiness, 
And from the window Wentworth looks bis 
last 
On his broad acres, with a painful sigh, 
While Lady Wentworth dreams of ball and 
rout 
*Neath better auspices and loyal skies. 
But heavy grew the way, the horses strove 
And foamed with wearying effort to advance, 
Until, quite failing, they no effort made. 
The'treasure must be left, or else the dame, 
Its half equivalent—forbid the thought !— 
And there beneath the solemn midnight stars 
The earth received in trust the precions store. 
No more delay. The harborage. was gained... 
In Portsmouth, safe beneath.the royal guns, 
Did Wentworth tarry till rebellion took 
Such sturdy presence that it was not safe 
For royal] governor to linger there; 
And so he passed forever from the scene. 
He ne’er regained the treasure hid in earth, 
And ‘no man knoweth ‘whereabouts ’twas hid. 
The path he went, traditional alone, 
Aftords no clue to its dark resting-place, 
Theugh miany seekers have essayed the task— 
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Runving down through the century of years— 

Of finding the so-much-desired prize. 

And even noi, at times, dim lights are seen 

At night, when honest folks should be in bed, 

Dancing about the méadow and the wood, 

In hands of seekers for the buried pelf, 

Led on by those who claim that'they can see 

Through all the mysteries of heaven and earth. 

The earth is honeycombed with punctures 
made 

By prodding iron bars, but over all 

A monumental disappointment reigns. 

Perhaps John Wentworth guards the spot 
himself, 

Not yet selected his adopted heir. 





RELIGIOUS REFORM AMONG THE 
JEWS. 


BY HARRY H. -MARKS. 





Tue principal reforms adopted by the 
Reform Jews of England may be summed 
up as follows: They have shortened the 
synagogue services and introduced an organ 
and female voices into the choir. They 
have abolished all fasts, festivals, and ob- 
servances of rabbinical origin and for which 
the Bible gives no authority. ‘They have 
instituted the right of confirmation of boys 
and girls alike—an innovation which many 
Orthodox congregations have copied. 
They deny the inspiration of the Talmud, 
though they value it as a great literary 
work, and maintain that the Bible is its 
own sufficient interpreter.* Unlike the 
wore advanced reformers of Germany and 
America, the British Jews abstain from all 
work ou the Sabbath and festivals and 
many of them observe the dietary laws. 

In France, Belgium, and Holland little 
progress has been made by the Jews in 
religious matters. In Italy and Austria 
very few and tnimportant changes have 
crept in and in Russia the hardships which 
the Jews have suffered until very recently 
did not conduce to progressive action or 
progressive thought. Nevertheless, though 
they have not formally renounced the 
anomalous customs and institutions which 
reform in other countries has swept away, 
the most intelligent Jews of Continental 
Europe, and particularly of France and 
Belgium; have long since ceased the prac- 
tice of rabbinical Judaism. In the other 
countries mentioned, except among the 
lowest classes who, as among the Cath 
olics, are always the most Orthodox, edu. 
cation and social intercourse are rapidly 
sweeping away the cobwebs which have 
so long hidden the deformity of many 
ancient and absurd customs which have 
fettered the development of Judaism and 
chained it to the memories of the past. 

Jewish reform in America is of late birth, 
but of remarkably rapid growth. Reform 
here had its origin among the Germans, 
who form a large majority of the Reform 
congregations and who have contributed 
every Jewish Reform minister of promi- 
nence in thecountry. The first important 
step toward the American Jewish Refor- 
mation was taken in Charleston, 8. C. (a 
place which had many Jewish settlers in 
the early days of the American colonies), 
in 1844, under the leadership of the Rev. 
G. Poznauski, minister of the Beth Elohim 
Congregation. The principal changes 
made were the introduction of an organ 
into the synagogue, the abolition of the 
Second-Day festivals, and the substitution 
of English for Hebrew hymns. 

The next step toward reform in America, 
and the one which proved to be the real 
foundation of the reformation which has 
now become so general, was taken in New 
York, in 1843, by Dr. Ludwig Merzbacher, 
who had just arrived from Germany, full 
of enthusiasm for the work then doing in 
that country. He preached occasionally in 
the three German synagogues then estab- 
lished in New York and advocated the 
introduction of necessary changes in the 
seryises, He soon found that his teachings 
had fallen on fruitful soil;-for in the latter 
part of the year a sufficient number of 
gentlemen seceded from the old synagogues 
to form a new congregation, and on Noy, 
19th, 1843, a society was formed for Jewish 
divine worship. Im April, 1845, when the 
society numbered 33 members, they organ 


} ized themselves into aregular congregation, 


under the name of Hm-manuel. Dr. Meize 
bacher was engaged as minister, a room 


* Vide Marks’s Sermons, Vol. I, and the “Law is 





Light,” by the Rev. Professor Marks. 


was hired and transformed into a syna 
gogue,a charter was procured from the 
city government, and the work of reform 
was begun in earnest. The new movement 
prospered, and ip 1847 the congregation 
bought a church and transformed it into a 
temple. An organ was put in the choir, 
the rite of confirmation of boys and girls 
was introduced, the offering of money dur- 
ing the services was abolished, and a Sab- 
bath-school was established in connection 
with the temple. In 1854 the congregation 
had outgrown its temple, and a new build- 
ing was bought and fitted up. The women’s 
gallery was done away with, and family 
pews were substituted, men and women 
sitting together for the first time in a Jew- 
ish synagogue in this country. The liturgy 
was revised by Dr. Merzbacher, all refer- 
ence to an actual return to Jerusalem being 
expunged, and the Reform Jewish Prayer 
Book was published in 1855. (Tbis formula 
has since been adopted by the Reform 
congregations of Albany, San Francisco, 
Buffalo, Jackson, Micb., and Curacoa, W.L) 
In the same year the Second-Day festivals 
were abolished and the wearing of the 
talith (a scarf) during divine service was 
discontinued. 

In 1864 the Oriental custom of wearing 
the hat during divine service was abol- 
ished, and the marriage ceremony and 
funeral service were altered according to 
the code established at the German Rab- 
binical Conclave of 1846. In September, 
1868, the Congregation Em-manuel dedi- 
cated its present handsome Temple on 
Fifth Avenue. 

The history pf Temple Hm-manuel may 
be said to contain the history of the Reform 
movement in New York. Other Reform 
congregations have come into existence 
since; but they have all followed more or 
less in the footsteps of the Fifth-avenue 
Temple, the largest and wealthiest congre- 
gation in the country. The Reform move- 
ment has spread from New York with re- 
markable rapidity throughout the country, 
and there is hardly a large city in the 
Union in which there is not a Reform 
Jewish temple; but, as the changes intro- 
duced therein are mainly those already 
mentioned, it is not necessary to notice 
them in detail. Of the tbree hundred 
Jewish temples and synagogues in the 
United States more than two-thirds are 
more or less of the Reform order, 

The belicfs of the Reform Jews, ag 
stated by the Rev. Dr. Wise, of Cincinnati, 
one of the most prominent ministers of the 
New School, are as follows: 

‘* Like all other Jews, they are unitarian 
in theology and acknowledge -the Old 
Testament Scriptures as the divine source 
of law and doctrine; but reject the addi- 
tional authority of the Talmud, in place of 
which they appeal to reason and conscience 
as the highest authority in expounding the 
Scriptures. They believe in the immortali- 
ty of the soul, future reward and punish- 
ment, the perfectibility of human nature, 
the final and universal triumph of truth 
and righteousness, They reject the belief 
in the coming of a Messiah; the gathering 
of the Hebrew people to Palestine to form 
a separate government and to restore the 
ancient polity of animal; sacrifices and the 
Levitical priesthood; the resurrection of 
the body and the last judgment day; and 
the authority of the Talmud above any 
other collection of commentaries to the 
Bible. Their hermeneutics is rationalistio, 
They reject the evidence of miracles, rely- 
ing exclusively upon the internal evidence 
of the Scriptures and the common consent 
of all civilized nations to the divinity of 
scriptural laws and doctrines. Except in 
the case of Moses, of whom the Scriptures 
testify ‘Mouth to mouth I speak unto 
him,’ the appearance and speaking of an- 
gels, as also the appearance and speaking 
of God, were subjective, in the vision, wak- 
ing or dreaming, appearing objectively, 
which was not the case in reality. In re- 
apect to doctrine, they hold that all relig- 
ious .doctrines must be taken from the 
Bibie and must be in harmony with the 
loftiest and purest conceptions of the Deit 
suggested by the Scriptures and confirmed 
by reason and conscience. In respect to 
law, they hold that all Jaws contained in 
the Decalogue, expressed or implied, are 
obligatory forever, both in letter or spirit. 
All laws not contained in the Cle 
pressed or implied, are local and temporal (al- 
though the principle expressed by some may 
be eternal) and could have been Sor 
certain times and localities only.” 

It should be said that on several of the 
points above euumerated there is much 
diversity of opinion, and particularly in 





in regard to the return to Jerusalem of the 
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Jewish people. But, as the law of Moses 
nowhere says “Thou shalt believe this” 
or “Thou sbalt believe that,” and as the 
Jewish religion allows the utmost latitude 
of thought, every Jew is at liberty to judge 
for himself and to exercise his reason in 
accepting or rejecting this and other special 
beliefs. The great principles of Judaism 
and those on which all are agreed are the 
unity and perfection of the Godhead and 
the force of the Moral-Law of Moses. 
These no reform can interfere with. All 
other points are of minor importance. 





ARIZONA PLAINS. 


é BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








Tuov white and dried-up sea! so old! 
80 strewn with wealth, so sown with gold! 
Yea, thou art old and hoary white 
With time, and ruin of all things ; 

And on thy lonesome borders night 
Sits brooding e’er with drooping wings. 


The wind tbat tossed thy waves and blew 
Across thy breast the blowing sail, 
And cheered the hearts of cheering crew 
From further seas, no more prevail. 


Thy white-walled cities all lie prone, 
With but a pyramid, a stone, 
Set head and foot in sands to tell 
The tired stranger where they fell. 


The patient ox that bended low 
His neck and drew slow up and down 
Thy thousand freights through rock-built town 
Is now the free-born buffalo. 


No longer of the timid fold, 
The mountain sheep leaps free and bold 
His bigh-built sumoiit and looks down 
From battlements of buried town. 


Thine ancient steeds know not the rein, 
They lord the land, they come, they go 
At will; they laugh at man, they blow 
A cloud of black steeds on the plain. 


Thy monuments lie buried now, 
The ashes whiten on thy brow, 
The winds the waves have drawn away, 
Tbe very wild man dreads to stay. 


Oh! thou art very old. I lay, 
Made dumb with awe and wonderment, 
Beneath a palm within my tent, 
With idle and discouraged hands, 
Not many days agone, on sands 
Of awful, silent Africa. 


Long gazing on her mighty shades, 
I did recall a semblance there 
Of thee. I mused where story fades 
From her dark brow and found her fair. 


And yet my dried-up desert sca 
Was populous with blowing sail, 
And set with city, white-wailed town, 
All manned with armies bright with mail, 
Ere yet that awful Sphynx sat down 
To gaze into eternity, 
Or Egypt knew her natal hour, 
Or Africa had name or power. 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS'S SPEECH, 


BY THE REV. BENJAMIN T. TANNER. 








It is quite too late to give the informa- 
tion that Mr. Frederick Douglass has been 
making a Fourth of July speech. It is not 
too late, however, to offer a passing review. 
We do this chiefly for the purpose of 
counteracting some of its possible bad 
effects. Itis aspeech full of gall and bit- 
terness—at least, those portions of it given 
the public by the press. But what is even 
worse than the gall and worse than the 
bitterness is the evident malice exhibited. 
It might seem rash to charge as little a 
thing as malice upon as big a map as Mr. 
Douglass. But the proof of it is so appar- 
ent, What are we to do? You suggest, 
possibly, that it was only hyperbolic. We 
would be glad to think so; but between the 
lines you can see his teeth and hear their 
grit. He meant what he said ; and therefore 
do we offer our protest against the country 
accepting him as the Negro’s spokesman in 
these days of life and death. As strange 
as the declaration may seem, Ms. Douglass 
never did properly represent the American 
Negro, and his representation of him is less 
to-day than ever. Lacking the guileless- 
ness, the religion, and the common sense of 
the race, it was impossible for him to speak 
definitely and truly ; nor has he so spoken. 
But it was the speech, and not the man, that 
we took up our pen to review. A few sen- 
tences only of it have been given ; therefore 
let us treat it in a sentential way. 

“Al) we ask,” said Mr, Douglass, “js 9 





fair field to work in, aiid’the white man to. 
leave us alone.” 


Interpreted in the light of what followed, 
Mr. Douglass meant precisely what he said 
—meant that we as a race should “ paddle 
our pwn canoe.” Now we ‘differ very 
materially ffom Mr. Douglass, and, while 
we abhor mendicancy, yet do we say that 
as arace we do not simply ask for “‘a fair 
field to work in and the white man to leave 
us alone.” What is our offense, that we 
should be treated in a way little if any- 
thing above downright cursings; for is 
not being ‘‘let alone’’a curse? Aye, is it 
not the severest kind of acurse? When 
God would curse Ephraim with his last and 
bitterest curse, what was it but “let him 
[Ephraim] alone.” Where in all the his- 
tory of the world was it ever seen that the 
wise let theignorantalone, except when they 
would curse them ? or the rich the poor, or 
the strong the weak? And by what ex- 
ceptional law does Mr. Douglass expect the 
Negrotoriseif thustreated? Has hesome 
mysterious “Keely Motor” in reserve? or 
is he a believer in Negro superiority ? If 
not,why, indeed, call for this unusual test ; 
especially after what he has seen in Hayti, 
where the Negro has been so severely let 
alone. In the name of the colored people 
of theland, at least, in the name of the three 
bundred thousand members of the African 
M. E. Church—members who have made 
the most honorable shift for themselves of any 
Negroes in the country, the country itself 
being witness—we lift our voice against 
any such unusual method, and demand the 
same charitable help that the ignorant, of 
whatever race, have ever received from 
the wise, or the poor from the rich, or 
the weak from the strong. We can no 
more afford to be ‘‘ let alone” when ignor- 
ant and poor and weak, than can the men 
of any other race ; for in no sense are we 
superior. Only human, we standin need 
of every human _ consideration—smiles, 
good cheer, help; nor are we willivg to 
enter upon the race of life without them. 
Each thing and every thing that any race 
similarly circumstanced needed we need 
and must have; the pride of the proud 
among us notwithstanding. 

Again: ‘‘ We have been injured more 
than we have been helped by men who had 
professed to be our friends.” 


We do not pretend to deny that many 
have followed the flock for the fleece ; but, 
certainly, in no greater proportion than 
have ever followed a good cause. Against 
the sweeping declaration of the quotation 
above, therefore, we protest, and beseech 
the good men who have engineered through 
great Christian activities, by means of 
which the Negro has been advanced—the 
men of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
M. E. Church, of the Delaware and of the 
Baltimore Association, and of scores of 
other kindred bodies—we beseech them not 
to take the sentiments of Mr. Douglass as 
the sentiments of the colored people of the 
land. He speaks simply for himself—his 
‘¢four and no more.” 

Once more we quote : 


‘‘They say: ‘Please give something to 
help to educate the poor black; but do, I 
pray, payittome.’ And if it is a hundred 
dollars it is reduced to about a hundred 
cents when it gets to the ‘ poor black peo- 
ple.” 

The manifest tendency of the above 
words is to button the pockets of the phi 
lanthropists who have been giving their 
hundreds and thousands to support the 
schools carried on by Northern Associa- 
tion in the South; and, in view of the fact 
that such schools are about the only ones 
to be relied upon, we pronounce Mr. Doug- 
lass’s words criminally malicious, tending, 
as they do, to shut off the only rays of 
light which a people dwelling amidst 
shades and darkness receive. Our re- 
minder to these philanthropic gentlemen 
that this statement of Mr. Douglass is ab- 
solutely false may be supererogatory, 
knowing as they do such to be the case; 
but human nature, however dormant it 
may be in the bosoms of good men, has 
seldom to be persuaded to witbhold its 
gifts. It is a sad truth that it usually 
stands ready to “catch at a straw”; but 
here Mr. Douglass has given it a moderate- 
sized raft, 


Lastly; ‘‘We donot want, we will not 


‘have thesé second-rate mén begging for us. 
We protest against it.” 

And wé protest against you, Mr. Doug- 
lass—(pardon our plainneéss of speech)— 
you who have become great by means of the 
helpful charities of this same class of hu- 
mane men. There are scores of thousands 
in the Jand just as ignorant and as poor 
and as weak as you once were, and, if it 
were needful for “* these second-rate men” 
to take you by the hand and administer to 
your disabflities, it is equally necessary to 
them. Second-rate men!” By what gauge? 
By none other than that by which he 
gauges himself. 

A Negro of the Negroes, yet do I say 
that we are not prepared to have the white 
people of the country withdraw their help- 
ful aid; we are not prepared to have the 
American Missionary Association recall its 
“second-rate men” and close its seven. 
chartered institutions, its seventeen normal 
schools, and its thirteen other schools; not 
prepared for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to recall its ‘‘ second-rate men” and 
close up its more than two score schools of 
various:grades; nor for any other of the asso- 
ciations to take similar action. Such is the 
darkness that rests upon the the millions of 
our race that we need all the light that can 
possibly be given, and by all; nor is it for 
us to question. It is almost impertinence 
for a starving man to ask questions relating 
to bread proffered him, while it is simply 
the hight of folly for him to refuse it. His 
business is to take the bread and put off 
questioning—if questioning there must be— 
until to-morrow ; take it, even though the 
butter that was intended to be put on had 
been kept off. He can do without the 
butter; but he cannot do without the bread, 
and he is too weak to hold controversy 
over it. 

The Negro wants education, and he 
wants it to-day; and bis heart is fixed not 
to contend with the man that brings it, 
much less traduce him. 





“HAST THOU NOT KNOWN ME, 
PHILIP ?” 


BY THE REY. ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE. 





Pump knew Jesus as his best earthly 
friend, knew him as one who spoke won- 
derful words, and performed wonderful 
works, and yet Philip did not know the 
Christ. Nor was he; in this respect, different 
from the other disciples, for even John, 
who leaned his head on Jesus’s bosom, did 
not truly know him. Had they known 
him, their minds would not have been 
filled with earthly expectations, they would 
not have slept in Gethsemane, nor have for- 
saken their Master in his hour of sorrow. 
But when he had risen from the dead, and 
had breathed upon them the peace of God; 
when they saw him ascending to the Father 
on the illumined cloud, with angelic escort; 
when, as he had promised, the Holy Ghost 
descended upon themin the Temple and they 
saw three thousand come, singing hallelu- 
jabs, to be enrolled under the cross banner, 
then the disciples knew Jesus as “the 
brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of his Person,” and then, 
because they knew him they henceforth 
knew nothing save him and loved him 
even unto death. Now the great secret of 
the spiritual coldness, selfishness, and gloom- 
iness in the Visible Church to-day is that 
so few professing Christians know Christ in 
the almighty fullness of his grace and love. 
They know nothing of ‘‘ Heaven begun 
below,” because they know little of Christ. 
They believe that he died for their salva- 
tion, and thatis the extent of their knowl- 
edge. They go through their prescribed 
religious duties because they are duties and 
because in this way Christians can work 
out theig salvation and make their election 
sure, But down deep in their hearts thece 
is no abiding peace and joy and assurance 
Ask them about their happiness as Chris. 
tians, and they do not know what you 
mean, for they carry a heavy load of sini 
with them all the time, and the substance 
of their prayer is only this: ‘‘Oh! that my 
load of sin were gone.” As for assurance, 
they have never advanced beyond that 
mournful hymn: 

“ Shall such a worthless worm as I, 


Who sometimes am afraid to die, 
Be found at thy right hand?” 





| Ask them aboyt their commanion with 





God, and you might a8 well speak in an un- 
known tongue, for'they have"no commu- 
nion except in the “world.. They love tts 
pleasures, and would. haye gong back to 
Egypt long ago, but, for their fear of Hell 
and their. hope of Heaven. . They have 
never found ,the ‘Secret Place of the 
Most High,” nor felt the ravishing peace 
under the wings of Almighty love. . As 
for holiness of life, they are covetous; they 
toil eagerly for earthly riches and. call 
them “‘ my property”; they gather luxuries ° 
around them, and yet sit devoutly at the 
sacramental table, whose only language is 
“sacrifice” ; they long forsinful or frivolous 
amusements; their conversation is. all 
worldly ; in a word, ‘‘ they havea name to 
live, but are dead”; and the secret of it all 
is, they do not know Christ... 

Now, if you, dear friend, will open your 
Bible and read such passages as Eph. i, 
17—19 ; iii, 17—19; iv, 18; If Cor. iv, 6—10; 
IL Pet. i, 3—8; iii, 18, you will see that the 
one longing of Paul and Peter for the early 
Christians was not that they might ‘have a 
hope; not that they might be orthodox in 
the creed of ‘the Church; not that they 
might be Presbyterian, or Methodist, or 
Congregational, or Baptist; but only that 
they might know Christ in his fullness, as 
God manifest in the flesh. And so Paul’s 
one passionate longing for his own soul 
was: “That I may know Him and the power 
of his resurrection and the fellowship of 
his sufferings.”. Bot what is it to know 
Christ? Angels! can. you tell us? No! 
He ts to you only the ‘‘ Hely, Holy, Holy 
God.” Holy Spirit! take of the things of 
Christ and show them unto us: To know 
Christ? It is to nestle as a frightened 
sheep in the Shepherd’s arms, to. have. his 
riches in the place of my poverty, his 
righteousness to cover my sins, his wine 
and oil to heal my wounds, his infinite pro- 
visions to satisfy my hunger, bis grace to 
fillmy emptied heart, his love to comfort 
my troubled soul. It is to be carried on 
his shoulders and feel. no fear, to..be en- 
folded in his arms and there be so satisfied 
with his love that sinful pleasures will 
have no attractions; it is to put him on as 
a garment, so that we ‘‘ put on Christ”; it 
is to wear him,in our words and acts— 
he, “the rose of Sharon and the lily 
of the valley’—as a young girl wears the 
flower in her flowing. hair; it is to drink 
from the waters flowing fresh and sparkling 
from the desert rock and never to thirst 
again, to feed upon him who is the Bread 
of Life and never again to hunger for any 
other bread. Yes, yes. Oh! the wonders 
of redeeming love. It is to be ‘‘ filled with 
all the fullness of God.” 


‘*Hast thou not known me, Philip?’ 
Believer, he is more than a plank of sal- 
vation fora perishing sipner to cling to. 
He is more than the Rock of Ages for a 
saved sinner to stand@ upon. He is your 
living, personal, Almighty Friend, Helper, 
Brother, Husband, God. He throws open 
for you—yes, for you—the treasure-house 
of infinite riches, and bids you take them 
all. Hespreads before you food such as 
angels never-tasted, and bids you eat to the 
full and be satisfied. Let those who have 
no such Jesus love this fleeting world; let 
those who have never tasted of his.joys 
sigh for earthly vanities; but ‘‘all things 
are yours—whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death; or 
things present, or things to come—all are 
yours, and ye are Christ's and Christ is 
God’s.” Never, never will the world be- 
lieve in the doctrine of ‘‘ God in Christ” 
until they see the royalty of Jesus in the 
lives of his disciples. And then, and then 
only will come to the heart of the disciple 
peace and joy and assurance, He will 
know that his sins are blotted out because 
he knows Christ. Earthly vanities will 
have no temptation, for 

“ As by the light of opening day 
The stars are all concealed, 
So earthly pleasures fade away 
When Jesus is revealed.” 
Then the one cry: by day and by night, in 
the sunshine and in the storm, in health 
and on the death-bed, will be: “Iam per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nm 
angels, nor principalities, por powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor 
hight, nor depth, nor any other creature 
shall be able go separate me from the love 





of God, which ig Christ Jesus, my Lord” 
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AFTER A WHILE. 


BY MARIB RADCLIFFE BUTLER. 





A¥TER a while is a beautiful day— 

The storm will be ended and brighter the sun 

The weariness over, the task will be done, 

Some sweet thing is coming to every one, 
After a while. 


After a while fs a prosperous day ; 
Then wé'shall have all the wisdom we need ; 
Our earnest endeavors shall always succeed, 
Till every ideal expand toa deed, 

. After a while. 


After a while is an affluent day, 
When our fugitive treasure shall all be secure, 
And we shall forget that we ever were poor, 
When patience shall blossom and friendship 
endure, 
After a while. 
After a while is a halcyon day, 
When the love we have lavished our bosoms 
shall bless; 
Then shall be true every hand that we press, 
The hearts we confide in, the lips we caress, 
After a while. 


Aftera while, 'tis a merciful day, 
Filled with all comfort and free from all fear 
And thrilled with all love. Ah! if only twas 
clear 
What the day of the month and the month of 
the year, 
After a while. 
Aftera while. ‘Tis a far-away time; 
For now, while impatiently counting, I see 
*Tis not in the calendar open to me, 
So it must be in God’s, in the life that’s to be, 
After a while. 





THE NEW SAMOAN KINGDOM. 


BY & C. DAMON, D. D. 








A PEACEFUL revolution bas been carried 
forward at the Samoa Island, in the South 
Pacific, which has culminated in the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Samoa, with 
Malietoa as ite first king. As this happy 
result has been mainly brought about 
through the friendly advice and co-opera- 
tion of President Grant and his cabinet, it 
must be a subject of much rejoicing to the 
American people. In order that the readers 
of Tae INDEPENDENT may obtain a correct 
view of the political changes which have 
transpired at the Samoan Islands, I would 
briefly call-attention to the following facts. 

In 1872 the chiefs and forcigners on the 
Samoan Islands petitioned the President of 
the United States to extend a protectorate 
over those islands: This petition led Pres- 
ident Grant to appoint Col. A. B. Stein- 
berger as U.S. special agent, to visit the 
group and ascertain the situation of affairs. 
He repaired thither, cia Honolulu, and it 
was my privilege to have an interview 
with him on his way out and on his return. 
After reaching Washington, he reported to 


the Secretary of State, and his report was | 


published as ‘* Ex. Doc. No. 45,”’ in 1874. 
This report is exhaustive and fully makes 


known the present condition of the group— ' 


politigally, commercially, and religiously. 

Col. Steinberger again left Washington 
in January for Samoa, bearing a letter 
from the President. Ashas been duly re- 
ported, he took numerous articles, includ- 
ing materials of war—guns, cannons, am- 
munition, etc.—as presents to the chiefs. 
He came hither from Washington with 
authority to be conveyed to Samoa in a 
United States vessel of war. On his arrival 
in Honoluiu, in February last, he met the 
United States ship ‘‘ Tuscarora,” Capt. 
Erben. Taking passage on board this ves- 
sel, Col. Steinberger left for Samoa on the 
4th of March. This vessel returned three 
days ago, after an absence of three anda 
balf months. From letters and reports of 
Capt. Erben and his officers I obtain the 
following summary of news. 

The venerable missionary, Rev. George 
Turner, thus writes, under date of April 
22d: 

“We were beginning to think nothing 
was likely to come of the visit of Col. Stein- 
berger to this group, eighteen months ago, 
when in came the ‘ Tuscarora,’ three weeks 
ago. They have been very busy at Apia 
since they arrived—have hada court on 
some American and native claims and 
other matters. Col. Steinberger has been 
up in his yacht to Sutuila to fetch the two 
principal chiefs of that island toa great 
meeting called for to-day. The meeting 
has been held and must havg been one of 
the Jstgest peace gatberings ever beld op 
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this island or in any part of the group. I 
have seen a copy of the President's letter, 
which was to be read to-day, and also a 
copy of the address to be deliyered by 
Capt. Erben. My son sent them down 
here for careful translation. I see nothing 
of the nature of protectorate or annexation 
in President Grant’s letter, nor is there any- 
thing of the kind in Capt. Erben’s address,” 

This peace gathering took place, and 
Capt. Erben informs me there must have 
been from 12,000 to 15,000 natives present, 
or nearly one-half of all the inhabitants of 
the group. Everything passed off most sat- 
isfactorily, and the vast concourse gave 
Col. Steinberger and Capt. Erben a most 
enthusiastic reception as representatives of 
the President of the United States and the 
American people, 

In August, 1873, a provisional govern- 
ment of chiefs was established, but without 


a king. This provisional government has 


now been superseded by a more regularly 
organized affair, based upon a bil] of rights 
and constitution similar to those of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom, with a house of no- 
bles or high chiefs and a house of repre- 
sentatives. 

Col. Steinberger has received the ap- 
pointment of secretary of state, being the 
only foreign officer in the Samoan Govern- 
ment. From all the reports which have 
come from Samoa, he is well fitted for his 
post or office of honor and trust. His 
arrival there was most opportune, for the 
natives were upon the eve of civil war, 
inasmuch as two candidates had set up 
rival claims to the throne of the Samoan 
Kingdom. Through the kindly advice of 
Col. Steinberger, such an arrangement was 
adopted in the election of a king as to do 
away with all difficulties. 

From a communication from the Rey. 8. 
J. Whitmee I am able tofurnish the fol- 
lowing authentic data relating to the popu- 
lation of the group: 


Total populatioR. .cccpecedcerccescececssccce 85,184 
This embraces : 
eee 34,265 
Buropeans and Americans.................. 204 
Polynesians, of other groups............... 236 
BEIBTIOS. 2c ccccccccsccsedddesobsedecesceccseces 4 
Hemported DORSET soo. 5s ccs 8. ccc ccccnscccce 475 


It is an interesting fact that the native 
inhabitants of the Samoa group are upon 
the increase, as appears from a compari- 
son with the census taken in 1868, when 
the total number was 35,097, being 84 less 
than at present. It may be interesting to 
note the fact that the inhabitants are thus 
divided in matters of religious faith: 


“London Missionary Society................ 26 493 
Wesleyan Missionary Society........... « 4,794 
GRARSTEGB.... cocccvecespovcccccccccocepccnsoase - 2,852 
MEINE. ch occcccencescedudecodtoasecesecesce 126 


I would merely add that the commerce 
of the islands is rapidly increasing, but is 
principally carried on by the Germans en- 
gaged in the cocoanut oil trade and raising 
of cotton. Missionary operations upon the 
islands have been very successful. Idolatry 
throughout the whole group has been en- 
tirely abolished. The Bible has been fully 
translated into the Samoa language and 
very handsomely printed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. This great under- 
taking was chiefly accomplished by the 
Rev. George Turner, D.D., who spent sev- 
eral years in England, engaged in this work. 
He has returned to Samoa, where he is now 
engaged in the seminary for training and 
fitting young men for the Christian minis- 
try. He writes me as follows: 

**In company with Dr. and Mrs. Nisbet, 
we are carrying on the work of our mission 
seminary, with which, as you are aware, I 
have been connected since its commence- 
ment, in 1844. We have 72 young men 
here preparing for the ministry. Their 
wives are also with them. Weare forming 
a preparatory department, under the charge 
of a native tutor, which will bea great help 
to Dr. Nisbet and myself.” 

It is a matter of much rejoicing,that all 
the English missionaries appear to approve 
most cordially the steps which have been 
taken by Ool.Steinberger for establishing 
a central government upon the Samoan 
Islands. 

HONOLULU, Jane 25th, 1875. 
EE 

Jones (to a Wall-Street friend) —“ [ve 
just mortgaged my house and have several 
thousand dollars to spare. Can't you tell me 
something neat and safe to go into?’ Wall- 
Street Friend (exceptional man)—“ Yes, I can 
put you to a sure thing—buy thet mortgage on 
your bouss,” 
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AU BON MARCHE. 
BY MARY VERY. 


Every civilized country has its Athens 
—see guide-books—and is sure to claim for 
itself, as well, the eighth wonder of the 
world ; but in years of faithful sight-seeing 
we had never faund anything so grand 
that it could not be made grander, so 
nearly complete that a Yankee could not 
add some improvement. Friends, we have 
made a discovery in our world. The 
eighth wonder is in Paris. It isthe Bon 
Marché. After inspecting this cosmos 
from periphery to center, horizontally and 
perpendicularly, in sections, in strata, in 
toto, we rushed, figuratively speaking, into 
the Rue du Bac, exclaiming Eureka! 
Eureka! Wonderful! Wonderful! Liter- 
ally, we dragged ourselves to the omnibus 
station, nearly dead with the fatigue of go- 
ing up and down ten thousand stairs. 

Yes, the eighth wonder of the world is 
the Bon Marché! Oh! you don’t think so 
if you have only been there shopping: 
You only think it a capital place for bar- 
gains, and a great convenience that, when 
youare upin the Alps somewhere, or in a re- 
mote corner of Germany, it requires but the 
effort of a letter saying that you wish 
gloves, a costume, or whatnot, and in a 
few days the expressman brings you a 
Bon Marché package, delivered on payment 
of the bill. One day my friend said : “Let 
us go over and ask them to show us the 
whole establishment, and we'll see if it is 
true that the young men have a billiard 
room and the young ladiesasalon. ‘Gesagt, 
gethan.” We went. The Bon Marché is 
very large; though, not haying-a startlingly 
long frontage on the Rue du Bac, it has an 
immense length of étalage (show windows) 
on the Rue de Sévres. It has an addition, 
which was completed last year. Entering 
from the Rue du Bac, we have on each 
hand lines of cazsses (desks), with their busy 
accountants, where bills are paid and ad- 
dresses taken. The glove department is 
worth seeing, with ils handsome grained 
ceiling, its columns, chandeliers, mirrors, 
and grand staircase at the end. 

We saw it one night when it had been 
prepared for a ball. Its columns were half 
concealed by immense vases, on high 
pedestals, filled with flowers and trailing 
vines; the wreathed chandeliers receded in 
endless perspective in the mirrored walls; 
and the broad, double staircase, hung 
with Aubussons of fairest tints, spanned a 
garden of palms and roses and lilics, 
freshened by the spray of a fountain—an 
ensemble which the interiors of kings’ 
palaces do not surpass. 

The second floor of the old building is 
devoted to the dressmaking department. 
Here are the cozy little trying-on rooms, 
with every luxury of mirror, convenience 
of crinoline, etc., etc., where one is taught 
the secret of the Parisian dress-skirt. 

In the new building there seems no end 
to the second floor—silks, laces, embroid- 
eries, lingerie, and all the rest of it— 
and every one of these sections is large 
enough to make a fine store on Broad- 
way. The evening-silk room is perfection. 
Three of its sides are mirrors, the other is 
hung with dark-green velvet. The hand- 
some carpet is very light. The silks are 
shown on counters of ebony. The concen- 
tration of gaslight is a marvel of brilliancy 
and softness—such light as courts the flash 
of diamonds and the sheen of satins, 
Apropos, a friend purchasing lately an 
evening silk had decided on one of the 
new greens, so brilliant at night, when it 
occurred to her that she bad read of arsen- 
ic being used in greens; 80, before buying, 
she took a scrap of the silk toa chemist. 
He told her it contained a considerable 
amount of arsenic and was very dangerous 
indeed. Therefore, fair readers, beware 
of green silks. 

From the laces we pass into the prettiest 
suite of rooms that ever mortal shopkeeper 
dreamed out for the comfort and delight of 
his patrons. First comes the bduffet-—the 
lunch-room. Frescoed ceiling, warm dark- 
red walls, ornamented witha couple of 
handsome paintings, several divans, across 
one side of the room a buffet, furnished with 
petits gateauz, little cakes of only Parisian 
variety and deliciousness, cluret, and all 
sorts of syrups, to make Paris water palat- 
sable. Liveried servants give you whet you 














wish, and this grateful rest and luncheon is 
not to be paid for. The attendants have 
strict orders never to take a sou. The pro- 
prietor’s liberal and hospitable spirit to- 


_ ward his customers as his guests does not 


stop here. Adjoining the buffet is the read- 
ing-room. The ceiling of this beautiful 
apartment is very rich, oak carvings being 
made settings for brilliant frescoés. 
Query: We put all our colors on the floor 
and leave the ceiling staring white. Euro- 
peans enrich with all their art of color the 
ceiling and wax the floor dark brown. 
Which is the more tasteful. Are we to go 
through the world gazing downward, or 
upward? 

A large wood-fire burns in the g¥eat 
Renaissance chimney. Dearest of old 
friends to meet ina foreign land is the 
open fire! How the flames dance with 
delight to see your familiar face; how 
they coax you to stay! The moment you 
encounter their merry, welcoming glance 
you feel like pussy in grandmother’s rock- 
ing-chair, which you’ve found just the 
place to curl down in and dream. 

But in said reading-room one is not 
forced to dream to kill time. On the long 
table are the latest newspapers from all 
parts of the world—Punch, guide-books 
for Paris, fashion plates, and the like ware, 
stereoscopes, large volumes of photographs, 
anda complete and gratuitous provision 
for the gratification of epistolary caprices, 
From tbis room we pass into the picture 
gallery. This has been recently completed, 
ata cost of 120,000 francs, which sum is 
chiefly represented in the ceiling, whose 
frescoes are by Levy. There isa colossal 
mantel of richly-veined French marble, on 
which rests a marble bust of Colbert, the 
great minister who, under Louis XIV, es- 
tablished the business interests of the king- 
dom ona sure foundation and forced Is 
grand monarque to keep his own accéunts, 
An artist is allowed six weeks’ free exhibi- 
tion for his picture here. The gallery is 
filled, and, good judgment having been used 
in the works accepted, one may very protit- 
ably study bere the new French School. 

As we leave the second floor the ladies’ 
retiring-room must not be forgetteh. It is 
called the jardin, a bower of shrubbery 
and large-leaved plants, with flowers and a 
fountain, and with a nymph doing lace 
work in constant attendance. 

Carpets and furniture are on the third 
floor. The Turkish carpet room is one of 
my favorite haunts. Its floor is strewn 
with Smyrna mats and rugs, in whose 
soft, dull colors, after the hot glare 
of Turkish sunshine on whitewashed 
walls, one can well imagine the. eye 
of their weaver found rest and delight, 
It only needs as accessory one of Delacroix’s 
gazelle-eyed maidens of the harem crouched 
on yonder pile of mats, and you have a 
room in some old palace on the Bosphorus. 
The gentlemanly overseer, who assured us 
that the fatiguing duty of leading us three 
mortal hours up-stairs and down-stuirs gave 
him infinite pleasure, next conducted us 
into a long room in another story, where 
carpets were being sewed by old women. 
We saw mattresses and furniture in‘ all 
stages of approach toward completion. Re. 
tracing oursteps, we passed along a corridor 
whose first door leads to the office de 
?Econome—the steward’s headquarters; 
then past his store-rooms and into the im- 
mense and elaborately constructed kitchen, 
The head cook marshaled his dozen assist- 
ants, immaculate, like himself, in white 
aprons and caps. They stood in a line, 
saluted us with French grace, and then 
turned to their employments, while be did 
the honors of his kingdom with the pride 
of a Louis XIV. The service of the table 
is simple. The young women are served; 
the young’ men serve themselves. They 
breakfast and dine in three sections, so 
that only a third are away from their 
places at a time. Oosy, warm curtains 
draped the windows, each napkin was in 
its pretty ring, and the coffee service on 
the sideboards was of delicate china. 

We ascend another story, to the sleeping 
rooms of the young women. About a hun- 
dred and fifty girls are employed, and 
those whose parents do not reside in Paris 
are required to live here, Each person has 
a room of her own, commodious and neat- 
ly furnished, the care of which devolvés on 
a servant, They have s pretty salon, 
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cheery with its red reps, marble table, and 
Erard upright piano, where they gather 
with their work in the evening. On this 
floor, in another part of the building, we 
were ushered into the billiard-room. This 
is hung and carpeted with green, pictures 
brighten the walls, there are two fine bil- 
liard tables, and on each side of the room 
small marble tables for chess and domino 
playing. Smoking is allowed here. For 
those who wish to read the reading-room, 
with its journals and well-stocked book- 
case, is opentill1ir.m. Mr. Boucicaut’s 
aim is to keep his clerks under home influ- 
ence, as far as possible. ‘Those who are un- 
married are required to live in the estab- 
lishment. 

Next the billiard is the barber’s room, 
where, after meals, any young man may go 
to be shaved and put in trim generally. 

We now ascended to the last story, and 
this was the cleverest arrangement of all. 
Curtained off, numbered, labeled with the 
occupant’s name, are little stalls on both 
sides the long Mansard, containing toilet 
conveniences, a truvk or two, a shelf on 
which stood regularly a hat-box and one or 
more pairs of boots, and, protected by a 
curtain, various articles of wearing apparel. 
The young men sleep down in the store. 
They come up at night, exchange coats for 
blouses, and are ready for the morning’s 
task of sweeping and arranging for the 
day. In the morning, work being done 
here, their toilet is made, and they descend 
to tbe barber and coffee. Here we were 
sbown the fire apparatus. Out on the roof 
we mounted the iron balconies that domi- 
nate the building, iron staircases descend- 
ing to lower stories. Four firemen of the 
city brigade are on constant duty in the 
magasin, - 

There are six night watchmen, as well— 
four inside, two outside. 

We visited now the letter department, 
where from one to two thousand letters, 
orders to be filled (the B. M. hasno branch 
house) are received daily. Mr. Boucicaut 
has made arrangements with the interna- 
tional railroad companies, so that, in what- 
ever part of Europe one may be, one bas 
only to order, and the Bon Marché package 
comes direct, the railway company being 
responsible for the payment. One charm 
of this great house is that, if an article you 
have purchased fails to suit, it is exchanged, 
even if weeks bave passed, or the price is 
returned to you, with the same affable 
politeness with which they took your 
original order, 

The express department interested us 
not a little. Such hosts of packages, in 
every siage of packing! We observed one 
just being numbered 1280—so many haying 
been done up that day,.and it was then 
only 4P.m. These are only the goods that 
leave Paris. In this wing we found a ma- 
chine cutting échantillons (samples), a 
branch employing a large number of hands, 
A beauty is that machine. They were cut. 
ting eighty folds of woolen cloths—ladies, 
heavy dress goods—in strips two inches 
broad. The bright, wicked guillotine 
blade comes smoothly down in its frame 
and cleaves through the thicknesses as if 
they were paper. They are cut in lengths, 
a sewing machine stitches them togetber at 
one end, and rows of clerks mark prices on 
them. 

One thing more to be seen—the base- 
ment. Here goods are received, every 
package looked through and approved, 
prices affixed, etc. It is as light as above 
stairs, airy and spacious. One part of it 
is used (the counters being rolled away) for 
evening lectures. 

Mr. Boucicaut is the benefactor as well 
as the employer of his many hundreds of 
young people. He provides for them, gratis, 
lessons in English, German, French, sing- 
ing, in all orchestral instruments, and in 
fencing, to which they devote their even- 
ings and Sundays. 

In music they have made astonishing 
progress,as was testified by the last concert 
they gave, which we attended. Twice in 
the season @ concert is arranged on a grand 
scale, The immense interior is charmingly 
decorated with hanging carpets, festooned 
draperies, plants, and flowers, and tickets 
are issued to ten or twelve thousand cus, 
tomers, : 

And.these are not the only incentives M, : 





Bousicaut offers to his employés His 


system of conducting business is, so far as 
I know, uniqne, and thas far attended with 
the happiest results. Every person in the 
establishment has an interest in the business. 
His clerks have a fixed stipend, and over 
that the more they sell the more they gain. 
Not'one of the fifteen hundred employ és re- 
ceives less than fifteen hundred fraucs per 
year, besides being lodged and fed. The 
establishment is divided into twenty-six 
departments,or rayons. The head of each is 
called the chef de rayon. The chef divides 


.his clerks into premiére and seconde ligne, ac- 


cording to merit, age, length of service, 
and the like. Those of the premiére have 
the privilege of choosing their customers, 
and, of course, take the largest sales. A 
clerk premiére ligne iu the silk department 
gains from six to seven thousand francs 
per year. 

From the twenty-six chefs de rayon Mr. 
Boucicaut chooses twelve as counselors, 
with whom be consults in regard to all 
business affairs. The higher one rises in 
the scale the more profitable the pecu- 
biary interest in the house. 

Clerks receive six per cent. for their 
money if they wish to leave it in their em- 
ployer’s hands. 

One asks, involuntary: Can all this pay? 
The trade of the establishments increases 
at the rate of 10,000,000 francs per year. 
One of Mr. B.’s principles is that of retail 
trade. Nothing issold at wholesale. He 
says the two cannot be advantageously 
combined. The rule of his house is cash, 
quick sales, and swall profits. He is inde- 
fatigable in devotion to his business. Early 
and late he is there. He goes through every 
department every day and keeps a friendly 
eye on every individual. He is a genius in 
commerce such‘as the world only sees 
here and there in a century. Coming from 
Normandy in his youth, he was for years a 
clerk at the Petit, St. Thomas, and he be- 
came proprietor of the Bon Marché in 
1852, when it wasa little shop of the most 
modest pretensions, ~ 





THE YOUNG WOMAN IN THE 
PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 





BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS, 





THE young woman is not a problem easy 
to comprehend. The more one knows of 
her the more one finds this out. One rea- 
son of her incomprehensibility is the early 


‘age at which we devote study to her case. 


A boy of sixteen we pass over because “he 
is only a boy.” The boy gets off thus 
easily for two reasons: first, because most 
of this kind of prying into character and 
intelligently forecasting the future is done 
by men who know from themselves bow 
green and uncertain a fruit is a boy of six- 
teen; and, secondly, because the boy of 
sixteen, with very rare exceptions, is an 
object so helplessly awkward and green, 
so hay-seedy as to his hair, as to awaken 
interest chiefly in the bosoms of his elderly 
female relatives, and perhaps now and then 
in that of some damsel yet more immature, 
all of whom are too far gone to give the 
case intelligent study. But the girl—with 
her grace, her bright eyes, her evident 
purity and innocence of the world, the 
curious mental contradiction of remarkable 
brightness in certain directions and un- 
common obtuseness in others—is an object 
calculated to exercise the interest not only 
of her elderly relatives of both sexes, but 
also of her teachers and the enterprising 
young men of the neighborhood. 

This concentration of interest has the 
effect to intensify ber own peculiar de- 
ficiencies as astudent. These deficiencies 
are three: First, her inherent want of a 
mission or an intellectual object in life, 
Almost every bright boy has an ideal of the 
the profession he would like to follow. At 
an early age he fixes his eye on this goal, 
and his ambition to reach the end of the 
route has the effect to keep him steady at 
study. But the girl who places before her 
mind’s eye a profession to be attained, or a 
certain grade of intellectual attainment to 
be reached, for the sake of the use she can 
make of it afterward, is a phenomenon. 
This lack, of itself, is enough to account for 
her general unsteadiness at study. 1 think 
very few people realize how very difficult 
it is to keep a class of girls steady at work 
4p.» given dizsotion. Consider the fact 


that most of the : eds: of girls who 
leave the Chicago public schools for private 
seminaries, in preference to the highschool, | 
do so not in expectation of superior teach- 
ing in the seminaries, but solely in search 
of an easier time. The girl’s physical con- 
stitution certainly indisposes her to study 
at particular times. This of itself amounts 
practically to the loss of about thirty 
school-days in the year; for, although the 
girl may be in her place, you will find her 
dull and absent-minded. 

Her otber two disadvantages as a student 
are her innate love of fine clothes (a love 
possibly the consequence of the general in- 
terest she excites) and her final expectation 
of a husband. These two ideas run through 
and color her whole web of thought. Even 
when her imagination soars out into the 
infinite hereafter she dwells unwittingly 
on the shining raiment, and no doubt 
wonders what hand will clasp hers as the 
one complete angel (man and woman, truth 
and goodness) sings and soars through the 
celestial kingdom of God. Nor is this a 
weakness of the girls. Tbe boy also 
eagerly looks forward to the fair form he 
shall one day enshrine in his heatt; but the 
boy knows that to become wortby of a wife 
is the surest prophecy that he will one day 
obtain a good one. Not so the girl. Women 
hold it for a certainty that men are at- 
tracted to women by beauty and dress, and 
not by the more reliable virtues and graces. 
This notion is handed down from mother 
to daughter (and by none more religiously 
than the well-married homely moihers), and 
the girl breathes it in the very air, and sees 
itin every admiring glance of the eye to- 
ward the pretty face or elegant costume. 

Then, too, the young woman is at a fur- 
ther disadvantage in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge by reason of the early age at which 
we seek to terminate her school-days. 
Girls whose fathers would be only too 
glad thoroughly to educate them are crazy 
to get out of school and into society. No 
sooner have they goton “‘long dresses” 
than every day spent in school seems so 
much lost out of thelife. What girl of six- 
teen can contemplate without a shudder 
the idea of being in school beyond the 
gray-headed age of twenty? But boys 
graduate at twenty-three or twenty-four, 
and add three or four years’ professional 
schooling to that. Evenif the girl be kept 
at school when she has fallen into this 
very common but foolish state, little good 
comes of it. She isa horse whom, having 

led to the pond, no mortal can make drink. 

These disadvantages of the young woman 
are inberent and cannot at present be recti- 
fied. The first is physiological and eternal; 
it can only be met by a certain flexibility 
of discipline, of which further on: The 
other two are hereditary, and if they dis- 
appear at all they will do so only grad- 
ually during the march of many after-com- 
ing generations of educated women and 
high-minded men. The most we can do 
at present, therefore, is to seek to overcome 
evil with good. Certainly it does not 
follow that, in consequence of these dis- 
advantages, young women must be educated 
in separate schools, The physiological 
disadvantages can be met (and ought to 
be met) as well in a mixed school as any 
by the simple provision of allowing a girl 
to make up @ poor lesson by a sabsequent 
recitation to a monitor appointed for the 
purpose, provided only that at the hour of 
recitation she notify the teacher of ber want 
of preparation and desire of this second pro- 
bation. Such a provision would, no doubt, 
add something to the expense of the school 
and might beabused sometimes, It seems to 
me, however, a very rational way of meet- 
ing a difficulty that will continue as long as 
girls go to school. 

Nor is the girls’ seminary the inevitable 
recourse to protect the young women from 
her love of finery and from the coming man. 
For it is well known that girls in female 
seminaries dress better than those in mixed 
schools. And as to the coming man, it is 
the one in the girl’s imagination that inter- 
feres most with her success in study. The 
fewer real ones she sees around her the less 
interference is there with the far more 
glorious image enshrined in her imagina- 
tion. Itis a serious question whether the 
imaginary young man is nota worse stumb- 
ling-block in a girl’s studies than any num- 





ber of "preps," “gopbg,” “gemiors,”. oF 


“bibs” running before her eyes in propria 
persona, 

The female seminary bas itself « certain 
inherent defect as an educational mill. This 
defect is found in its usual small size and 
consequent limitations of resources, A 
school. of one hundred or a bundred and 
fifty is a very inconvenient sized school. 
It is too large to get the benefit of the 
effective personal contact of the principal 
with every scholar’s mind; while, on the 
other hand, it is to small to afford a corps 
of really able and inspiring teachers, That 
is to say, the tuition receipts of one hun- 
dred and fifty scholars will not hire the 
eight good teachers necessary to provide 
for the various classes of a seven years’ 
course of study; yet this is the ground 
which must be covered. What follows? 
Inevitably the employment of cheap 
teachers. And from this follows the 
usually inordinate prominence of the music 
and art departments in such schools; a 
prominence largely due to the fact that 
these departments are necessarily taught 
by experts, and, therefore, with enthusiasm. 

On the other hand, in large schools, like 
many lately established with endowments, 
the resources are adequate to the employ- 
ment of experienced and capable teachers 
of vigorous and incisive minds. And, in 
spite of the danger of getting my ears 
boxed by the woman with a mission,I wish 
to say that decidedly, in my opinion, men 
are better teachers than women, especially 
for girls. I might assign many reasons, 
more or less valid. It will perhaps be 
enough to refer to the greater likelihood of 
experience in male teachers, female teach- 
ers usually retiring to domestic life before 
they are twenty-nine; whereas a teacher, if 
wide-awake, steadily improves until thirty- 
five or forty-five, and sometimes beyond 
this age. 

One element of the mixed school usually 
quoted to its disadvantage, but which is 
very much to its credit, is its pace of study. 
The girls’ schools go too slow., The boys 
have to go fast. Now, a girl learns at least 
as easily asa boy. And, if some flexibility 
is allowed her in the matter of making up 
omissions, the rapid pace of the college 
class is all in her favor. 

Taking all things together, therefore, we 
may almost. certainly conclude that our 
young woman will not succeed in overcom- 
ing her natural deficiencies as a student 
ether by her own exertions or the inspira- 
tion of a small girls’ school. Mental con- 
tact with the earnest and high-minded men 
who make up the faculties of our universi- 
ties, the studious atmosphere of the college 
class, and the disillusioning power of the 
boy seen in multitudes with the naked eye 
—these may so far re-enforce the propulsive 
power of her mind as to tide her over the 
bar out on the sea of knowledge, where, in 
the free and healthful air, ber intellectual 
faculties shall find full sweep and her spirit 
grow strong and clairvoyant for the voyage 
of life. 





Sine Arts. 


Am English paper, in calling attention 
to a scheme for the purchase of a collection o 
the works of George Cruikshank; for the 
British Museum, says: 

“‘ Perhaps the artist is, among the majority of 
public benefactors, the one who has least cause 
to complain of popular caprice and ingratitude. 
Turoer’s glaring fantasies found acceptation 
and even reverence long after they had passed 
beyond the bounds of pictorial sanity. The 
last and feeblest sketches of David Cox were 
eagerly bought up; and to the very end—to 
that mournfulest sinking of the sun beneath 
the horizon—the world gazed with admiring 
awe upon the tremulous touches of Edwin 
Landseer.” 

But then these examples of popular favor be- 
stowed upon men of second rate talent are only 
proofs that the artist has the most reason to 
complain of popular caprice and ingratitude 
when it is remembered that George Cruik- 
shank, the greatest of British artists, 
is now in his old age, poor and neglected. 
/ Some years before Thackeray’s death he asked 
if there were no wayin which the country 
“could acknowledge the long services and 
brave career of such a benefactor” as Cruik- 
shank. There were ways enough; but the 
great artist had committed two great crimes 
in the eyes of John Bull—he had held up 
royalty to ridicule, and he had employed bis 
pencil to expose the sbominations of dram- 
drinking, There must have been-a large con- 
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ing the works of such au artist as Cruikshank’; 
but it is clear that the upper classes did not. 
The force of his satire was too fierce, perbaps, 
and the upper classes were afraid of him; but 
it isastrange thing that ina country where 
Landseer was almost idolized an artist like 
Cruikshank should be neglected. John Rus- 
kin pronounced Cruikshank’s etchings the finest 
that have been done, next to Rembrandt’s, 
since etching was invented. Bat, after all, the 
old arlist hes been strangely neglected by his 
countrymen, and now in his eighty-fourth 
year a public appeal has to be made to obtain 
telief for his necessities. 


--»-The famous collection of gems belong- 
‘ng to the Duke of Marlborough, some Of 
which were the finest antique intaglios in ex- 
istence, were sold lately at auction in London, 
in one lot, to a private collector, for the sum of 
35,000 guineas, or $175,000 in gold. They had 
been valued at $300,000 and great disappoint- 
ment was felt at their not having been pur- 
chased for the British Museum. The present 
Duke of Marlborough is a poor stick of a 
nobleman with a great name, or, rather, a 
great title, and he is selling off all his val- 
uables which have not been entailed, to pay 
his debts. One of his brothers, who is a mem- 
ber of Parliament, recently married a daughter 
of Leonard Jerome, of this city. It does not fol- 
low, asa matter of course, that the gems were 
of great value because they were the property 
of the Duke of Marlborough ; for there was in 
the gallery of Blenheim, the duke’s palace, a 
collection of paintings, presented to him by 
a king of Piedmont, which were supposed 
to be the work of Titian, which proved, on ex- 
amination, a few years ago,to be worthless 
daubs, painted by an obscure Italian. But the 
authenticity and value of the gems are con- 
ceded. 


.... Artists are very apt to fall into ridicu- 
lous mistakes when they paint historical pic- 
tures, and the best way to avoid arebaisms is 
to avoid all but contemporary subjects. A 
writer in the London Atheneum points out 
some very absurd botanical anachronisms in 
gome of the paintings exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. He says: 

“In ‘Anne Page and Slender’ Mr. Cope 
introduces the Zulipa Gesneriana, not known 
fm England before 1577; the Red Geranium. 
introtaned in 1710; the Camelia, in 1739, and 
the Chinese Primrose, in 1820. Mr. Bedford’s 
posing his ‘Hermione’ between a lemon and 
an orange tree reminds the critic that neither 
was known to the Greeks and Romans or per- 
haps was ever seen. by Shakespeare himself. 
‘ The first orange was planted, it is said, in 
England (in Beddington Park)in 1595, and it 
was a century later before it came to be gen- 
erally grown in England. The lemon was not 
introduced unti! 1648,’ ‘In flower pictures 
artists habitually group together flowers which 
never flower together and habitually intro- 
duce plants of the New World into pictures of 
the ancient life of the Old World.’ ” 


In the well-known painting of ‘‘ Washington 
Crossing the Delaware,’’ by Leutze, the artist 
has introduced the stars and stripes six months 
before the flag was designed and adopted 
as our national symbol. 


....Tbe art of decorating the interior of a 
house, which used to bedone at haphazard 
and without the slightest thought of harmony 
of colors or forms, has now become a fine art, 
anda house of the better sort is a picture of 
itself from the entrance to the attic. Inan 
account of the refurnishing of Clarence House, 
in London, an effect is described which might 
be produced in any ordinary house, witb no 
greater expense than is bestowed upon very 
incongruous and unpleasant decorations. 

“From the paneling upward a_ tertiary 
color, approximating to olive-green, is carried, 
on a silk surface, to its junction with the 
coved ceiling, where the tint is lightened by at 
least two shades, and is there distributed with 
admirable effect over the whole of the upper 
decoration. The window draperies so per- 
fectly aceord with the genera! design as to 
suggest—what is, indeed, the fact—that the 
whole has been modeled in harmony. This 
perfection of detail may be instanced by one 
simple fact—namely, that the slender rods 
and wires by which the pictures are suspended 
on the walls are cased with silk of the same 
shade as the figured surface, so that, where 
visible at all, they appear only as the corded 
finish of the flat silken hanging. No point of 
this kind is missed that can aid the attain- 
ment of a perfect ensemble.”’ 


.»..N early all of our artists have gone off on 
theirspmmer rambles and their studios are 
mostly closed. A few linger in the Studio 
Building, in Tenth street, however, and work 
on at their easels, regardless of the thermom- 
eter. Gny and Beard and Page are still at 
work there, as though it were not a holiday 
season; but the rest of them are among thé 
hills or by the seashore, making sketches and 
breathing the fresh air, Perry has nearly re- 
covered from his severe illness, and is at Leeds, 
in Greene County, opposite Hudson. Page 
goes to his home on Staten Island every Satur- 
day, and returns on Monday, to work on his 
Shakespeare snd some portrsits he js finish- 


“decree goes forth: 


Riblical Research. 


REAvDeERS of “‘ The Land and the Book” will 
Te ber the a t it gives o7 a Phonician 
sarcophagus found néar Sidon, in January, 
1855, on which was sculptured a human figure 
anda long inscription. The sarcophagus was 
secured by the Duc de. Luynes and is now in 
the Louvre at Paris. The translation given in 
the account just mentioned was made in ac- 
cordance with the views of the French sayans 
at that time; but at present, owing to the 
great advance in knowledge of the Phenician 
language, it stands in need of revision. How 
great the need is will appear by comparing 
that translation with the following, made ac- 
cording to the newest light obtained. The in- 
scription is of greatinterest to the scholar, as 
it helps to explain numerous Hebrew con- 
structions through the whole range of the Old 
Testament. Some matters of interest also to 
the general reader may be mentioned. The 
word for “bed” is used precisely as in II 
Chron., xvi, 14, of the embalming-case of Asa. 
The word for “‘shades,’’ or dead, is the same as 
in Ps. lxxxviii, 10: ‘‘Shall the dead arise and 
praise thee?” not the same as in v. 5, which 
is the ordinary word—referring in sense to the 
physically weak condition of the disembodied, 
exactly as Virgil represents the shades who 
meet Aineas. The word for ‘‘remove’’ is that 
of Ley., x, 5, rendered “carry out”; of II Sam., 
y. 21, “ burned”’ in text, ‘took away” in mar- 
gin of A. V.; of Is., xli, 16, “carry away.” 
The construction of the clause beginning 
“Nay, whatever man it be,”’ etc., is identical 
with that of II Sam., xviii, 12: ‘“‘ Beware that 
none touch the young man Absalom.”” The 
“Jand of the sea” may be the biblical phrase 
for “western land.’’ The ‘lord of kings,” 
instead of a deity, may be the Persian or 
Assyrian king, as the date is quite uncertain. 
Ashtoreth, ‘*the goddess of the Sidonians’» 
(I Kings, xi, 33), is here called “the Lady 
Queen’’ and said to be “of the heaven 
of Baal.” On stones from Carthage she is 
called ‘‘ the face of Baal.’? The name of the 
mouth Bul (I Kings, vi, 38) will be observed, 
as well as the names of Dor, Joppa; and Shar- 
on. Probably the deity Asmodaeus, who 
played a conspicuous part in the apocryhal and 
later Jewish books (see Tobit, iii, 8) is men- 
tioned where some letters are defaced. The 
word rendered “idle talk’’ is rinnah, very 
common in the Psalms and difficult to trans- 
late. It means song, meditation, cry, rejoicing, 
praise, shout of joy, complaint, etc. The word 
cun appears to be used, as im Arabic, for the 
verb “to be.’” Much more interesting matter 
might be added, if the space wouldallow. The 
following is the translation: 
“In the month Bol, in the year fourteen 
xiv) of the reign of Eshmuvazar, king of the 
idonians, son of King Tibrith, king of the 
Sidonians, king Eshmunazar king of the Si- 
donians spake, saying: I am snatched away 
before my time, @ son of shortened days, a 
helper of the fatherless, of the forsaken, [lit- 
erally, of the gon of forsaking]. nd 
I lie bere in this coffin and in this 
sepulcher, in the place which I have 
built. A deeree goes forth: Let no kingdom 
and no man open this bed; nor let them seek 
a possessor of jewels, for no possessor of 
jewels is there. Nor let them remove the 
coffin of my bed, nor let them burden me in 
this bed with the coffin of a second bed. Nay, 
whatever man it be, if they shall so discourse 
to thee, regard not their idle speech; for every 
kingdom and every man who shall open the 
coffin of this bed, or who shall remove the 
coffin of this bed, or who shall burden me in 
this bed, may they have no bed with the 
shades, and may they not be buried in a sepul- 
cher, and may they have neither son nor seed 
after them. And may the holy gods deliver 
them uptoanoble kingdom who shall rule 
over them; to cut off that kingdom or man 
who shall open the coffin of this bed, or 
who shall remove this coffin. And as to the 
seed of that kingdom, or that man from the 
common mass, let there not be te them root 
below or fruit above or beauty of life under 
the sun. ForI who rest here for, I the piti- 
able] was snatched away before my time, a son 
of shortened days, a helper of the fatherless, 
ofthe forsaken. For I, Eshmupazer, King of 
the Sidonians, son of king Tibrith, king of 
the Sidonians, and my mother Am-Asbtoreth, 
priestess of Ashtoreth our Lady the Queen, 
daughter of king Esbmunazer, king of the 
Sidonians, [are the ones] who have built the 
house of the gods, the house of Ashtoreth in 
Sidon, land of the sea, and have set therein 
Ashtoreth herself, making her glorious, And 
[it is] we who have built a house to As- 
mo[daeus ?], and the sanctuary of the spring, 
which hangs upon [i.¢, towers up on 
the side of] the mountain, and have 
set it there, making it glorious. And 
it is} we who have built their. houses for 
{ne gods of the Sidonians in Sidon, land of the 
sea; a house to Baal-Sidon and a house to 
Ashtoreth, of the heaven of Baal, And may 
the lord of kings bb give to us Dorand Joppa, 
the noble lands of corn which are in the field 
of Sharon, according to the measure of the 
mighty things which I have wrought; and 
may headd them to 
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elong to the Sidonians forever. 
ne a Let no kingdom and no 
man open my coffin, nor push aside my coffin, 
nor burden me in this bed; nor let them re- 
move the coffin'of my bed. Wherefore should 
these holy gods deliver them up and destroy 
that om or that man of the common 


mass, and their seed forever?” 
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“Personalities, 


THE representative of the press of New 
York who aceompanied the ‘‘ American Team”’ 
to Dublin appears to have been a person 
called ‘“f Alderman Cole”; but what particular 
press he represented has not.been mentioned. 
At one of the banquets given to our sbarp- 
shooting countrymen in Dublin Alderman 
Cole was toasted by the “ Solicitor to the 
Crown and Treasury,’? who seems to have felt 
himself called upon to make a display of his 
intimate acquaintance with American litera- 
ture, and, out of compliment to Alderman 
Cole, mentioned some of our renowned au- 
thors as ‘‘pressmen’’—among others, “ James 
Cullen Bryant,’? James Russell Lowell, 
and John Greenleaf Whittier, “author of 
the ‘Heathen Chinee’”; and Longfellow, he 
said, “a household word in Ireland, was 
associated with the American press.” But it 
60 happens that, with the exception of ‘‘Mr. 
James Cullen Bryant,” not one of the names 
mentioned by the ‘Solicitor to the Crown’’ 
ever had any connection with the press, al- 
though Mr. Whittier, who was generously 
credited with the authorship of the ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee,”? was an editor in his earlier years of 
& weekly paperin Hartford. But the idea of 
calling the author of the ‘“‘Biglow Papers” 
‘‘an American pressman” is about as absurd 
as it would be to call Queen Victoria an En- 
glish shopkeeper, because she is the monarch 
of ‘fa nation of shopkeepers.” The ‘‘So- 
licitor to the Crown and Treasury’’ said that 
‘«Mr. James Cullen Bryant was lately crowned, 
in the capitol of his country, as his country’s 
laureate,’ which was a reference, we presume, 
to the circumstance of Mr. Bryant’s visit to 
Governor Tilden, last winter, when the legis- 
lature tendered the venerable editor of The 
Evening Post a public reception at the capitol. 
If the Irish team had all shot as wide of 
the mark as the “‘ Solicitor to the Crown,”’ they 
would have been much worse beaten at Dolly- 
mount than they happened to be, and would 
have utterly failed at Wimbledon in the con- 
test for the Elcho Shield. But the Solicitor to 
the Crown was Influenced by the best inten. 
tions, and that was sufficient. His little inac- 
curacies were quite pardonable, and Alderman 
Cole does not appear to have been in the least 
disconcerted by them. 





....The New York papers have announced 
the death of Mr. Charles A. Macy, during the 
past week, at the age of 67. He was a well- 
known member of the Society of Friends, and 
an estimable gentleman, who had held many 
official positions of responsibility in our finan- 
cial institutions, the latest one being that of 
cashier of the Park Bank, which he resigned 
to become a member of the private banking 
firm of Howes & Macy. He was noticeable 
for his strict business habits and his severe 
observance of the old-fashioned ways of the 
disciples of George Fox. He was a de- 
scendant of that renowned Puritan, Thomas 
Macy, who settled the Island of Nan- 
tucket, or, at least, the first European 
who landed upon the shores of that bleak 
island. The papers, in announcing the 
death of Mr. Macy, say that his father, the late 
Josiah Macy, was a son of Thomas Macy, who 
founded the town of Nantucket. But Thomas 
Macy first landed upon Nantucket with his 
family and household goods in the year 1659, 
and Josiah Macy died in Westchester County 
only two or three years since; and if he had 
been tle son of the first settler of Nantucket 
he would have been something more than two 
hundred years old. He was about 90, how- 
ever, and a very hale and hearty old gentleman 
up to the day of his death. i 


...eThe New York Sun is nothing if 
not personal. In naming the present pre- 
sumed writers on the staff of The Tribune 
it says: ‘‘ What an array we have as the suc- 
cessors of Greeley, Hildreth, Gurowski, Pike, 
Quincey, Talbot, Marx, Fry, Harvey, and the 
Congdon of old, who got drunkand was a man 
of genius!’ But the one name that was most 
conspicuous among this constellation of bright 
journalists The Sun had to omit, from motives 
which every one can understand. Dana for 
many years was the chief namein The Tribune 
list, after that of Greeley. The Sun could not, 
perhaps, from personal considerations, mention 
the name of Warren, as it might have done; 
but it would have been gracious and proper to 
have inclued the name of Gay, who was by no 
means the least in the list of The Tribune's 
collaborators under the old régime. 


«++.The late Robert H. Ives, of Providence, 
has left the greater part of his fortune of 
$20,000,000 to his only daughter, who is the 
wife of Professor Gammel, of Brown Univers- 
ity, who will probably be the best endowed 
professor that any yniversity can boast of. 


...-The Rey. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, 
has been elected president of Kenyon College, 


Pebbles, 


THE mosquitoes prefer open bars, 

...- Ancient Grangers: The Mower-bites and 
Scythe-ians. 

--»-Ireland should be the richest country in 
the world, since its capital is always Dublin. 

-+-eThe New York hats are said to remind 
the beholder of a Long Branch hotel—all piazza 
and band. 

---- ‘Is your mistress in?” ‘She is, sur.”’ 
“Isshe engaged?’ ‘Faith, she’s more than 
that—she’s married.” . 

-+++'* The best way for a man to get out of a 
lowly position,” says Dr. John Hall, ‘is to be 
conspicuously effective in it.”” 


++«The report that the Princess of Wales 
“had lost her hearing”? was only a Cockney 
perversion. She lost an ear-ring. 





-..-An Iowa editor recently announced that 
a certain patron of his was “thieving as 
usual,” It was written thriviag, 


--.-A little wart-backed hop-toad will 
break up a croquet party avuicker than the 
darkest thunder-cloud that ever gathered, 


....[t is said that Brigham Young has ac 
quired the title of general, from having been 
called ‘‘Briggy, dear,” so often by his numer- 
ous wives. 


....The most influential person one meets 
on the street is the man with a long ladder and 
pot of red lead in one hand and a gas-pipe on 
his shoulder, 


.... Daughter: ‘‘There are many reasons why 
I don’t want to marry bim. In the first place, 
he is too hideous and stupid.” Mother: 
‘Stephanie, did I not marry your father ?” 


...-Chronie Desperation: ‘*I think I have 
seen you before, sir. Are you not Owen 
Smith?’ “Oh! yes. I’m owin’ Smith, and owin» 
Jones, and owin’ Brown, and owin’ every- 
body.” 


«-«eThe fiddler of a minstrel company ran 
away the other day in debt to the manager, 
who declared that he had engaged the fellow 
fora fiddler, but he had taken the part of a 
base violinist. 


....A loquacious blockhead, after babbling 
some time to Lord Erskine, said that he was 
afraid he was obtruding on his lordship’s ear 
“Oh! not at all,” said Erskine. ‘‘I have not 
been listening.” 


....Mark Twain, apropos of a new portable 
mosquito net, writes that the day is coming 
“when we shall sit under our nets in church 
and slumber peacefully, while the discomfited 
flies club together and take it out of the 
minister.’’ 


.... Returned Bride: ‘‘ We were married just 
a month ago to-day. We went to Bawston 
and New Yawk and ever so many places, and 
had a perfectly gawgeous time. New Yawk’s 
just lovely.” 


....Some water-mains, lying in the streets 
of Wheeling afforded the small boys much 
diversion in crawling through them, until one 
adventurer got stuck and could not be ex- 
tricated without breaking the pipe. 


....Dr. Jobnson once dined with a Scottish 
lady who had hodgepodge for dinner. After 
the Doctor had tasted it she asked him if it 
was good. “It is good for hogs, ma’am,” 
said the Doctor. ‘‘Then pray,” said the lady, 
“let me help you to some more.”’ 


...‘‘ Sir,” said a little, blustering man to a 
religious opponent, “to what sect do you 
suppose I belong?” ‘Well, I don’t exactly 
know,” replied his opponent; “ but to judge 
from your size, appearance, and constant buz- 
zing, I should think you belonged to the elass 
generally called insect.’’ 


....An Irish peer, traveling in France, with 
a negro servant, directed him, if ever ques- 
tioned on the subject, always to say that his 
master was a Frenchman. The man was pune- 
tiliously faithful to his orders ; but’ whenever 
he said ‘‘My massa am a Frenchman’ he 
always added ‘‘and so am I.”’ 


++ ** Please, sir,” said a boy, with two bot- 
tles, to a grocer, ‘‘mother wants a cent’s 
worth of your best yeast.’ ‘‘ Well, which 
bottle will you have itin?” ‘ Please, sir, she 
wants it in both; and won’t you put corks in 
"em and send’em home, asI’m going t’other 
way. And mother says she hasn’t got no cent, 
but you must charge it.”’ 


...- INFINITE PROGRESS. 
When all is thought and said 
The heart still overrules the head; 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive -— 


Must still believe, for still we hope, 
That in a word of larger scope 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone. 
: GREENODGE. 
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Science. 


Waar is a genus? What is a species? 
These questions still trouble the systematist. 
Some have attempted to settle them by assert- 
ing there is no such thing in Nature. The 
whole is a unity, running one thing into 
another, so closely as not to be distinguished 
when all the connecting lines are placed in po- 
sition, To these people genus and species are 
mere arbitrary divisious, devised for conven- 
fence, just as Linneus devised a system of 
botany on the number of the stamens and pis- 
tile in plants. The number of these are, 
however, limited. Genus and species are 
yet identities with the vast body of scien- 
tists; though it must be admitted that 
in some cases they are but dimly out- 
lined. In a great measure physiology has 
had the determination of the boundaries, and 
has made many failures; but the result should 
teach, not that there are no natural limits to 
species and genera, but that physiology isa 
bad teacher. Fora longtime it taught us that 
for like to produce like was thetrue test of a 
specific character. If a form found ina wild 
condition reproduced its form from seed, with- 
out indicating any disposition to return toa 
supposed parent form, it was admitted to the 
fellowship of orthodox species. But this test 
is given up now by intelligent botanists. Still 
the test of hybrid powers remained. 
No two genera could hybridize. A few 
fell from: grace, but were immediately 
disowned. It was not that the rule was 
wrong, but they never were true genera. One 
of the weak creatures was at once given to the 
other and its name became a synonym. Of 
late years, however, hybridism between dis- 
tinct genera is so common that the question is 
whether physiology is a safe leader. Gesnera- 
ceous plants afford instances of numerous 
generic intermixtures. A curious Acantha- 
ceous case now turns up. Sericographis and 
Libonia, two undoubtedly distinct and good 
genera, have united in producing a hybrid 
form. The new creation is given to the latter 
genus under the name of Libonia Penrhosiana, 
There was a timie when such cases would seem 
to favor the unity folks; but the individualists 
rather like them, as not overthrowing their 
position, but as pruning out weak points. 


....Brongolart a long time ago showed that 
the plants of the earliest ages were Crypto- 
gamic, and Professor Williamson says that 
this is truer that even Brongniart supposed. 
It was once thought that an Orolbncheaceous 
plant and a palm had been discovered in the 
coal-measures ; but with more perfect mate- 
rial the idea vanished away. No Dicotyledon- 
ous plant has thus far been found among the 
fossils of that age. All are allied to Ferns 
and Lycopodiums. Of these some, grew 
to an immense, size, as judged by allied 
plants of our day. Of the genus Calamites 
Professor. Williamson exhibited at the lecture 
from’ which we:.jtake this note.branches of 
which the least was twenty-seven inches in 
circumference. . These plants, though not 
Dicotyledons, were Exogens, and in this respect 
differing from “living plants of the same 
types.” Some Monocotyledons, however, of 
our time seem to have an exogenous growth 
and to form imperfect concentricrings, of which 
Yucca is an instance and perhaps Dracena. 


...» Wenoted recently the fact that a specimen 
of wheat bearing a branch of chess was sent by 
a member of the Indiana Geological Survey to 
the Philedelpbia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and remarked that the “ leaping, power of Na- 
ture’? must be pushed beyond what true scien- 
tific evoluticnists call for if there could be 
such a thing possible. The appéarance of the 
specimen was very natural; but, to be sure 
that all was correct, as the appearance indicat- 
ed, the botanical committee passed it over to 
the microscopical section. Correct sections 
ofthe wheat were made and figured under the 
microscope, and the same thing done for the 
chess, and then real chess was served in the 
same way ; but when the point of departure of 
one branch from another was cut into it was 
found to bea fraud—the chess ‘having been 
inserted into a wheat-stalk! Dr. Levette, 
who sent the specimens, obtained them from a 
Dr. Higby, of Laporte, Ind. Dr. H. owesit to 
his reputation, and to scientific men whose 
timé has been wasted on this “‘sell,”” to report 
how he came to be thus im posed on. 


---lf @ person were asked to describe in a 
familiar and popular way a bamboo, he would 
among its first characters talk of ite round 
stem. But now comes a Japan traveler, M. 
Renard, who in the March number of the Bul- 
letin de la Société d Acclimatation declares he 
saw a species growing in China and Japan that 
has squaré ‘stems. He read @ paper on the 
subject before the Society and distributed 

- specimens.of .the stalks to the members 
present, 








THE INDEPEN DENT. 


Schoot and College. 


THE NEW DOCTORS. 


FoiLowine is alist of 129 degrees of D.D. 
and 73 degrees of LL.D. conferred by the 29 col- 
leges named at their recent commencements. 
It is believed ‘that the list is tolerably accu- 
rate, as far as It goes; but its 202 cannot rep- 
resent anything like the whole number con- 
ferred in this country during the present sum- 
mer. We desire hereby to thank those college 
officers who have aided us by sending official 
lists and to express our regret that our limited 
space has prevented our giving as full accounts 
of the several commencements as we had 
hoped and as official kindness had merited. 
When, however, it is considered that Apple- 
ton’s new list of 225 American colHeges is no- 
wise complete, some idea of the impossibility 
of giving even'a line to all may be had. The 
great dailies—notably The Tribune—have given 
full and satisfactory accounts ef a very large 
number of commencements, and the interest 
with which they have been read is a hopeful 
sign. It will be noticed that Harvard, Mary- 
ville, Northwestern University, Union, the 
University of the City of New York, and Wil. 
Hams go over the water with their favors ; that 
Gov. Wm. Gaston, of Massachusetts gets an 
LL.D. both from ‘Brown and Harvard; that 
Charles O’Conor, of New York City, gets au 
LL.D. from. Dartmouth, and Washington 
and Lee; that the Rey. Jacob 8. Ship- 
man, Lexington, Ky., Bishap-Elect of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., gets a D.D. from Racine 
and Trinity; and that Prof. Robert Stewart, of 
the United Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Newburg, N. Y., is similarly honored by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, and Westminster. - It 
would be interesting to notice to what extent 
the denominational colleges have kept within 
or passed beyond denominational limits with 
their honors and how the older and younger 
colleges have averaged as to their liberality 
of bestowment; but we haye more than ex- 
ceeded our proper bounds already. Mani- 
festly, however, ‘‘ the new doctors ” would be 
a fruitful theme for some one lying on his oars 
through the summer to work up. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE (1815), Meadville, Penn. 
D.D:—A. E. Gibson, Baltimore, Md. 
AMHERST COLLEGE (1821), Amherst, Mass. 
LL.D.—Prof. Edward Tuckerman, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 
BATES COLLEGE (1863), Lewiston, Me. 
D.D.—Pres. DeWitt C. Durgin, Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 
D.M, Reeves, Albany, N. Y. 
Pres. Henry P. Torsey, Wesleyan Female Gol- 
lege, Kent’s Hill, Me. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY (1846), Independence, Tex. 
LL.D.—Prof. Richard B. Burleson, Waco University, 
Tex. 
BELOIT COLLEGE (1847), Beloit, Wis. 
D.D.—Charles D. Helmer, Chicago, Ill. 
C. C, Langdell, Cambridge, Mass. 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE (1802), Brunswick, Me. 
D.D.—John 8. C. Abbott, Fair Haven, Conn. 
Javan K. n, Thomaston, Me. 
LL.D.—John ©. Dodge, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. George W. Greene, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. N. Y. 
Jarvis W. Perry, Salem, Mass. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY (1765), Providence, R. I. 
D. D.—R. J. Adams, Holyoke, Mass. 
Daniel Leach, Providence, R. I. 
LL.B.—Chief-Justice Thomas Durfee, B. 1. 
Gov. Wm. Gaston, Massachusetts. 
BUCHTEL COLLEGE (1872), Akron, O. 
D. D.—Prof. John 8. Lee, 8t. Lawzsence University, 
Canton, N. Y. 
CENTER COLLEGE (1819), Danville, Ky. 
D. D.—Richard H. Collis, Greensborough, Ala. 
George G. Reed, Columbia, Ky. 
CENTRAL TENNESSEE COLLEGE (1866), Nashville, Tenn. 
D. D.—Charles C. McCabe, New York M. B. Confer- 





ence. 
David Rutledge, Central Ohio M. B. Confer- 


ence. 
LL.D.—Bishop Gilbert Haven. 
CENTRAL UNIVERSITY oF IOWA (1854), Pella, Ia. 
D. D.—#. D. Bland, Keokuk, Ia. 
N. P. Foster, M.D., New London, Conn. 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE (—), Monmouth, Or. 
LL.D.—L. L. Rowland, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Salem, Or. 
CoLLEGE OF New JERSEY (1748), Princeton, N. J. 
D. D.—Prof. Butts, Drew Theological Seminary, Mad- 
ison, N. J. 
Samuel S. Mitchell, Washington, D. C. 
LL.D.—John N. Backus, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore N. McCarter, Newark, N. J 
William C. Prime, New York City. 

A. B. Van Zant, D.D., New Brunswick, N. J. 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY (1693), Williams- 
burg, Va. 

D. D.—Cilaudius R. Hains, Petersburg, Va. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE (1754), New York Oity. 
8.T.D.—Wm. 8. Child, Newport, B. I. 
Wm. KE. Douglass, Bishop Green Training 


versity, N.Y. 

‘Thomas E Vermiiye, D.D., Now York City. 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE (1822), Washington, D. 0. 
LL.D.—Prof. Spencer F. Baird, Smithsonian Instt- 

tate, Washington, D. C. 
Walter 8. Cox, Washington, D.C. 
CORNELL COLLEGE (1857), Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
D.D.—Isaae Crook, Jacksonville, Ill, 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE (1769), Hanover, N. H. 
D.D.—Horatio N. Burton, Sandusky City, 0. 
Wm.J. Tucker, New York City. 
Samuel H. Willey, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
LL.D.—Harvey Jewell, Boston, Mass. 
Charles O’Conor, New York City. 

Nathan R. Smith, Baltimore, Md. 
DELAWARE COLLEGE (1870), Newark, Del. 
LL.D.—Prof. Edward 8. Jaynes, Vanderbilt Unt- 

versity, Nashville, Tenn. 


D. D.—Isaac W. Joyce, La Fayette, Ind. 
C. H. Whitecar, New Jersey. 
LL.D.—Prof. F. A. R. Penrose, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Hast TENNESSEE UNIVERSITY (1869), Knoxville, Tenn. 
LL.D.—Robert L, Caruthers, Tennesse. 
Chief-Justice A. O. P. Nicholson, Tennessee. 


Bast TENNESSEE WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY (1967), 
Athens, Tenn. 
D.D.—Benjamin Pillsbury, New York East Confer- 
ence. 


FRANELIN COLLEGE (——), —, Ind. 
D.D.—Prof. Samuel Brooks, Kalamazoo College, Kal- 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE (1789), Georgetown, D. O. 
D.D.—President John McCloskey, Mt. 8t. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Md. 
LL.D.—Wm. M. Merrick, Maryland. 

George W. Paschal, District of Columbia. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE (1812), Clinton, N. Y. 
D.D.—Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Auburn Theological 

Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
John 8. Stewart, Towanda, Penn. 
LL.D.—Gen. Joseph R. Hawiey, Hartford, Conn. 
Judge Wm. J. Wallace, Syracuse, N. Y. 
HANOVER COLLEGE (1833), Hanover, Ind. 
D.D.—Wm. Cochrane, Brantford, Ont. 
Samuel Conn, New Albany, Ind. 
LL.D.—Prof. Noble Butler, Louisville, Ky. 
HARVARD COLLEGE (1635), Cambridge, Mass. 
LL.D.—Thomas Carlyle, England. 
Gov. Wm. Gaston, Massachusetts. 
Prof. Asa Gray, Harvard College, Cambridge 


Mass. 
Prof. Christopher C. Langdell, Harvard Col-, 
lege, Cambridge, Mass. 
Stephen Salisbury, W: iter, Mass. 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE (1850), Tiffin, 0. 
D.D.—A. H. Mahimier, Franklin, Wis. 
HIGHLAND UNIVERSITY (——), ———, Kansas. 
D.D.—O. F. Mussey, Blue Rapids, Kan. 
Allen P. Ripley, Buffalo, N. Y. 
HOBART COLLEGE (1824), Geneva, W. Y. 
D.D.—Theodore M. Bishop, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Bishop George D. Gillispie, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wm, H. Moore, Hempstead, N. Y. 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY (1867), Blooming- 
ton, TU. 





D.D.—G. W. Arnold, Kewanee, Ml. 
John BE. Cookman, Boston, Mass. 
R. Haney, Winona, 0. 
D. Muller, Covington, Ky. 
INDIANA ASBUBY UNIVERSITY (1835), Greencastle, 
Ind. 


D.D.—Prof. J. R. Jaques, Minois Wesleyan Univers- 
ity, Bloomington, Il. 
President George B. Jocelyn, Albion College, 
Albion, Mich. 
J. W. McDonald, Muscatine, Ia. 
LL.D.—Prof. Wm. Wells, Union College, Schenectady 
N.Y. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY (1828), Bloomington, Ind. 
LL.D.—H. P. Biddle. 
John J. 8. Irwin, M. D. 
» IowA COLLEGE (1848), Grinnell, la. 
D.D.—President John Bascom, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 
Selah B. Merrill, Andover, Mass. 
Joshua T. Tucker, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
lowa STATE UNIVERSITY (1860), Iowa City, Ia. 
D.D.—N. A. Reed, Muscatine, Ia. 
lowA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY (1855), Mount Pleas- 
ant, Ia. 
D.D.—Stephen Bowers, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Prof, James H. Hopkins, Albion College, 
Albion, Mich. 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE (1855), Kalamazoo, Mich. 
D.D.—President William T. Seott, Franklin College, 
Ind. 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE (1868), Annville, Penn. 
D.D.—William 8. H. Keys, Shamokin, Penn. 
LEWISBURG UNIVERSITY (1847), Lewisburg, Penn. 
D.D—Prof. Robert Lowry, Lewisburg University, 
Lewisburg, Penn. 
H. F. Smith, New Brunswick, N. J. 
LL.D.—J. D. Packer, Sunbury, Penn. 
MCKENDREE COLLEGE (1828), Lebanon, Ill. 
D.D.—James Ax Robinson, Olney, Il. 
MADISON UNIVERSITY (1832), Hamilton, N. Y. 
D.D.—Joseph F. Elder, New York City. 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE (1819), Maryville, Tenn. 
Scotland. 


ary Association, New York City. 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE (1856), Monmouth, I. 
D.D.—J. G. Carson, Ohio. 
R. A. MoAzeal, lows. 
J. T. Sculler, Ohio. 
MOUNT SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE (1808), Emmittsburg, 
Md. 


LL.D.—Charies W. Hoffman, Washington, D. C. 
Maryland. 





OLIVET COLLEGE (1859), Olivet, Mich. 
D.D.—Amos D. Gridley, Clinton, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE (1832), Gettysburg, Penn. 
LL.D.—J. G. Morris, Maryland. 


RACINE COLLEGE (1852), Racine, Wis. 
8.7.D.—J. P. T. Ingraham, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. E. McLaren, Cleveland, 0. 

Jacob 8. Shipman, Lexington, Ky. 
RUTGERS COLLEGE (1771), New Brunswick, NW. J. 
D.D.—Prof. Henry C. Cameron, College of New Jez- 

sey, Princeton, N. J. 
Wm. Cornell. . 
LL.D.—Theodore Runyon, N. J. 
T. BR. Westbrook, New York. 
SAINT JOHN’S COLLEGE (1857), Little Rock, Ark. 
D.D.—S. H. Buchanan. 
L. M. Lewis. 


SAINT JOHN’s COLLEGE (1789), Annapolis, M4. 
D.D.—Theodore P. Barber, Cambridge, Md. 


SAINT JOHN’sS COLLEGE (188), Fordham, N. Y. 
LE.D.—John 8. Fordham, New York. 


Sr. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE (1858), Annandale, N. ¥. 
D.D.—Francis Harrison, Troy, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY (1871), Syracuse, N. Y. 
D.D.—Augustus F. Beard, Syracuse, N. Y. 
LL.D.—President L: D. McCabe, Ohio Wesleyan Unt- 
versity, Delaware, O. 
TRINITY COLLEGE (1823), Hartford, Cons. 
D.D.—Jacob 8. Shipman, Lexington, Ky. 
TUFTS COLLEGE (1855), College Hill, Mass. 
LL.D.—Ex-President Alonzo A. Miner, Tufts College, 
College Hill, Mass. 
UNION CoLLEGE (1795), Schenectady, N. ¥. 
D.D.—K. Bartlett, Albany, N. Y. 
— Dwight, Albany, N. Y. 
Livingston Reese, Albany, N. Y. 
President L. Clark Seelye, Smith College for 
Women, Northampton, Mass. 
LL.D.—J. Trumbull Backus, D.D., Schenectady, N. Y¥. 
David Murray, Chancellor Department of Ed- 
ucation, Japan. 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA (1831), Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
D.D.—D. W. Gwin, Montgomery, Als. 
LL.D.—Prof. Nathanie] T. Lupton, Vanderbilt Unt- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (1859), Chicago, Il. 
D.D.—Samuel W. Duncan, Cincinnati, 0. 
John M. Gibson, Chicago, Ill. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS (1864), Lawrence, Kan. 
LL.D.—Bishop Thomas H. Vail, D.D., Topeka, Kan. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN (1841), Ann Arbor, Mich. 
LL.D.—George Ripley, New York City. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA (1749), Philadelphia, 
Penn. 
D.D.—John A. Crawford, Chambersburg, Penn. 
Prof. Adolphus Spaeth, Luth Theologi 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn. 
LL.D.—Claudius H. Mystin, M.D., Alabama. 
John W. Wallace, Official Reporter U. 8. Sa- 
preme Court. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER (1850), Rochester, N. ¥. 
D.D.—Henry Austin, Rochester, N. ¥. 

T. Edwin Brown, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
LL.D.—Prof. James C. Van Benschoten, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CiTy OF NEW YORK (1831), New 
York Oity. 

D.D.—Wm. W. Eddy, Sidon, Syria. 
Burtis C. Megtil, New Jersey. 
Prof. Charles Scott, Hope College, Holland, 
Mich. 
LL.D.—Prof. Asa B. Gardner, West Point, New York 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC (1852), San José, Cal. 
D.D.—¥. F. Jewell, San Francisco, Cal. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT (1901), Burlington, Vt. 
D.D.—Bishop Wm. H. A. Bissell, Burlington, Vt. 
LL.D.—Judge Benedict, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

N. George Clark, D. D., Secretary A. B: C. F. 
M., Boston, Mass. 
UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER (1870), Wooster, O. 
D.D.—Prof. Henry ©. Cameron, College of New Jer- 
sey, Princeton, N. J. 
Hiram C. Haydn, Cleveland, O. 
George L. Kalb, Bellefontaine, O. 
Prof. J. W. H. Stuckenberg, Wittenberg Col 
lege, Springfield, O. 
LL.D.—Chief Justice OC. D. Drake, Court of Claims, 
Washington, D. C. 
Prof. Moses C. Taylor, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
WAKE FOREST COLLEGE (1833), Wake Forest, N. 0. 
D.D.—George W. Hunt, Mystic River, Conn, 
L. H. Shuck, Charleston, 8. C. 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE (1803), Wash- 
ington, Penn. 
D.D.—Wnm. L. Brugh, Butler, Penn. 
David C. Marquis, Baltimore, Md. 
Prof. Robert Stewart, United Pregbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Newburg, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY (1871), Leaving. 
" ton, Va. 
D.D.—W. G. Coe, West Virginia. 
Kensey J. 8tewart, Lewes, Del. 
C. BR. Vaughan, Kentucky. 
W. P. Wharton, Georgia. 
LL.D.—Charles O’Conor, New York City. 

Col. Wm. P. Johnston, Kentucky. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY (1831), Middletown, Conn. 
D.D.—President Charles H. Fowler, Northwesters 

University, Evanston, Il. 


WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE (1827), Hudson, O. 
LL.D.—Gen. George Hoadly, Cincinnati, 0. 

Halbert BE. Paine, Washington, D. C. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE (1852), New Wumington, Penn 
D.D.—D. W. Collins, Blairsville, Penn. 

D. Goodwillie, Girard, 0. 
Prof. Robert Stewart, United Presbyterias 
Theological Seminary, Newburg, N. Y. 
WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY (——), —, Or. 
LL.D.—Bishop Jesse T. Peck. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (1793), Williamstown, Mass, 
D.D.—J. Clement French, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 

















Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered dy us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for al volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for Sur- 
ther notice. 





HIGHER EDUCATION BY. THE 
STATE.* 





Pror. TzENn Broox, the experienced and 
laborious librarian of the University of 
Michigan, has followed the example of 
many of his‘colfeagues in that enterprising 
institution and published a book. It is an 
exceedingly instructive and. entertaining 
volume, devoted to the history of - higher 
education by the state in this country: 
Readers of Tue INDEPENDENT and the 
American reading public generally, if these 
two expressions are not mutually equiva- 
lent, would, I am confident, be surprised 
at the amount of interest which the prac- 
ticed pen of the author has crowded into 
these pages. Curious out-of-the-way in- 
formation is here in great abundance, for 
Prof. Ten Brook ‘has a bit of the antiquari- 
an about him; there are pregnant sugges- 
tions of ripe practical wisdom in matters 
of education, springing out of apt bistorical] 
instances; and, what would be least ex- 
pected, passages of really absorbing narra- 
tive interest, that draw you on to read 
page-after page with eager attention, much 
as if the sedate historian had incontinently 
fallen intd a vein ofromancing. 

But no romancer is Prof. Ten Brook. He 
follows facts with pertinacious.veracity. 
At least, such seems to be the case.’ If he 
does not, he is a most circumstantial forger 
of fiction and he provokes his Nemesis. 
Let his Nemesis, however, beware. The 
Nemesis that of late’made after Prof. 
Adams, of the same university, with such 
a stride had his iron claws neatly, if not 
painlessly, drawn for him by that meek 
victim..or ever the velvet paws had got 
their sanguine possessor well within reach 
of his intended prey. Let Prof. Ten 
Brook’s musing Nemesis ponder the fate 
of “M.G.” 1 am persuaded that. the 
present Professor is sure of his facts. 

Prof. Ten Brook’s title is American State 
Universities and the University of Michigan. 
Higher education by the state has, then, 
a history in this country. The whole 
question of state education is with us 
Americans in a chronic state, of discus- 
sion. Our Roman Catholic brethren ‘will 
never -have done compelling us to re- 
view the grounds-on which our system 
of public education rests. We owe these 
brethren a large debt for not allowing this 
vital subject to’pass outof ourminds. But 
ig it not astimulating thingto think of that 
while we, in this,comparatively ancient 
commonwealth of New York, are sum- 
moned, to show reason why we should 
continue to give our children a common- 
school education, even at the public 
charges, a sister commonwealth as far to 
the, westward of us as Michigan has set- 
tled that matter for herself, forever,a fortiori, 
by establishing and making -famous the 
world.over a great university, supported by 
the’ state, for instructing her sons in an 
extended atid liberal course of the profess- 
fons, of science and of letters? 

The history of state university education 
for the whole country is toa great extent 
contained. and it is very satisfactorily 
illustrated in the History of the University 
of Michigan. Of that university Prof. 
Ten Brook was and, indeed, still 1s himself 
apart. He. speaks, therefore, as historian 
from observation as professor. It is accord- 
ingly not remarkable that fhe part of his 
volume which relates the story of his own 
institution’s rise and progress is the most 
interesting part. The period of President 
Tappan’s administration is unquestionably 
the period best fitted to attract the atten- 
tion of remote and disinterested observers. 
The history of this.eventful and in part ex- 
citing period of the University’s life is well 
told by the author. The striking and 
commanding personality. of the. distin- 
guished president, as it appears in the nar- 
rative, imparis a. certain epic dignity to 
transactions which would otherwise seem 
comparatively insignificant. The present 





* AMERICAN STATE UNIVERSITIES AND THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN. By ANDREW TEN BROOK, 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. 


, writer remembers well, from observation of 
his own, the tmpression uviversaliy made 
on undergraduates by the almost ideally 
noble personal presence and bravery of 
President Tappan during the time of his 
culminating influence and famé’as head of 
the University...No wonder that when he 
was unseated by. a full..yote of,a board of 
regents, in 1863, it seemed to many: that 
that body had been guilty,of a crime com- 
parable only to what regicide is in the eyes 
of a royalist. Dr. Tappan did a useful 
work ; butit was found on experiment that 
he was not absolutely necessary. to the pros- 
perity of the institution. That prosperity. 
has continued unchecked under the admin- 
istration of several successors. The pres- 
ent incumbent of the presidency, with very 
different qualifications ‘from: Dr. ‘Tappan’s 
for success, is no less successful than was 
he. And this perhaps understates. Pres- 
ident Angell’s merit and good fortune. 

Not, however, to pursue further this line 
of remark upon the,contents,of Prof. Ten 
Brook's volume, I desire simply to broach 
without present discussion a topic irresist- 
ibly suggested, by the history which he 
relates. It is very generally assumed 
atnong us in New York, in current. news- 
paper and platform allusions to the subject 
of public education, that the duty and 
perhaps the right of the state to provide in- 
struction for the children of its citizens is 
limited by the barest necessity of enabling 
these children to become self-supporting 
members of society. Now, granting that 
this were so, still, is it certain that even then 
the state would be discharged of all obliga- 
tion to maintain schools of higher educa 
tion? Is not higher education necedsary 
to the lower? We make a halting confes- 
sion that it is by establishing and support- 
ing at state expense our normal schools. 
But our normal schools alone would not be 
competent to perpetuate themselves, nor 
even to sustain common schools at an un- 
degenerate standard. There would need, 
for that purpose, to: be schools of higher 
grade, up to the rank of the ‘university. 
If the state is bound to educate at all, it is 
bound to, provide the necessary means of 
doing so. ‘The argument that is sound for 
common school education by the state is 
equally sound for higher education by the 
state. At some future time, I should te 
glad to discuss this.point with the care that 
it deserves. Meanwhile, this history of 
Prof. Ten Brook’s is the whole philosophy 
of the matter teaching by example. 

W..C.. WiLKINEON. 





THE EPIC OF THE SPADE.* 





Ixrom is the cradle of the epic, and it is 
fitting that around its disinterment should 
gather a story of epic interest. 

The scholarly Greeks of the present day 
are skeptics in history and archsology. 
The Troy of Homer is to them: as much a 
foe to be destroyed, a city to be razed as 
was the Ilium of Hector and Priam to 
Ulysses and Agamemnon. It is a fancy to 
be relegated into myth, a vapor to be dis- 
solyed by the fierce rays of modern criti- 
cism. The story of the swan-born beauty, 
of the.king’s shepherd son who judged 
goddesses, and no less of the city itself and 
its sack and burning are to them mere 
poetic fable, the Iénfan development of the 
old Oryan myths. Having thus annulled 
the Llium.of the matchless hexameters, 
they can scarcely spare. ink to discuss 
whether the Troy where Alexander sacri- 
ficed to the manes of Archilles was on this 
hill or that. It was a languid interest that 
was aroused at the rival claims of Hissarlik 
or Burnabashi. 

The old literary sources of archseologic 
investigation having been so thoroughly 
exhausted, modern research bas to ex- 
change the manuscript for the spade. 
Egypt, Assyria, Rome, Ephesus, Cyprus, 
and now Troy have each their'turn. The 
others: were. recognized sites of historical 
interest which promised’ results. But 
probably all our learned Greeks would have 
thought it as crazy to dig for the Ilium of 
‘Priam as for the hoof-prints of “the horses 





*TROY AND Irs REMAINS; 8 narrative of re- 
Searches and discoveries made on the site of Dium 
and in the Trojan Plain: By Dra. HENRY SCHLIEMARN. 
Edited by PHILIP Serra, B. A:« With: plans, maps, 
P anid ‘cuts tepresenting: 500 objects.of antiquity dis- 
covered on the site. . vo, pp. 878pand 53 lithographic 





plates. New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 
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of Neptune. Bat here comes the Epic of 


' the Spade. 


Troy’s second epic found its ardent Hec- 
tor in the person of a boy ma Henry 
Schliemann, who, as an apprentice in a 
village in Mecklenburg, spent his days in 
retalling herrings and butter, and who ex- 
pended his few pence in bribing a drunken 
scholar to repeat over and over to him,in a 
tongue:he could not understand, “ the god- 
like verses of Homer.” ‘‘From: that mo-' 
ment,” he says, ‘tI never ceased to pray 


God that by his gracé I might yet‘have the 


iappiness to know Greek.” An accident 
broke up this apprenticeship, and one turd 
followed another—now a cabin boy, now & 
shipwrecked beggar, then aclerk, spending 
half.of bis scanty annual salary of $160 on 
his studies, Anxious as he was to learn 
Greek, he had the self-control, first to learn 
English,» French, Spanish, °-Portuguese, 
Italian, “Duteh, Swedish, and Russian. 
The same vigor applied to his business al- 
lowed him before long to establish his 
own house in 8t. Petersburg, and it was 
not till he had acquired a moderate fortune 
that he applied himself to the language of 
his ,first. love. Then came a season of 
travel and the study of Arabic, and in 1863 
he found. himself possessed of a sufficient 
fortune to warrant his devoting himself to 
the studies oo which his heart was bent. 
Meanwhile, we do not remember just when 
and his autobiography omits the fact, 
he had achieved a divorce in our own In- 
diana, and soon after engaged on those 
archeological investigations of the site of 
Troy which haye made his name familiar 
all over the civilized world. We have 
not time to tell the full story of his dis. 
covériés, in which he was’ aided by his 
second excellent wife, an Athenian girl, 
whom he had won or, rather, who had won 
him by committing to memory the entire 
Iliad and Odyssey in the original tongue. 
The remarkable volume of which this isa 
notice. narrates his various success, bis 
discovery at Hissarlik of the ancient city 
on the Acropolis, quite as ancient as the 
Dardanian kings were reported to be, with 
gates like the Scman, and strong palaces, 
and objects in pottery, and weapons of 
stone and bronze, and rich silver and 
golden vessels and ornaments strangely 
like the descriptions of Homer. It was a 
magnificent success, snatched ‘out of the 
very jaws of skepticism—as nobly won a8 
the victory by, which Hector drove the 
invaders back into their hollow ships. 

We do not cafe to enter into the discus- 
sion of the meaning of all of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries. He mayshave made a 
mistake in calling the gold and silver plate 
which he found the treasure of Priam, as 
well as in identifying the localities of His- 
sarlik’s ‘bill with those.of the Acropolis of 
Homer. But he can, at least, demand 
that his critics should tell, what city this is, 
buried beneath fifty feet of rubbish; what 
mean these strata of ashes covering the ruins 
of a violent overthrow; what this treasure is 
which, as.if with the cry of “Ardet Ucale- 
gon,” was hastily. hidden away in a hole in 
the wall, and then melted together in the 
city’s conflagration. These relics are not 
of alate Greek epoch. They belong to the 
infancy of art, almost before letters; and 
yet they belong to a civilized race. Dr. 
Schliemann has told his story, presented his 
theory with considerable learning andskill, 
and with boundless enthusidsm and confi- 
dence; and now it is the turn of Miller 
and the skeptics to confute him. This 
they have not yet done. Whatever may 
be the result of further exploration by 
Dr. Schliemann and others, this, at least, 
is certain, that no discussion henceforth 
of Homer or of Troy will be of any worth 
that fails to take. notice of this volume, 
and the next school edition of the Iliad 
will’ be incomplete that does not figure the 
golden démag auguchreAAov, 





The Mystery, or Platonie Love (3. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.), by G..8, Crosby, is a novel 
designed to prove that platonic love is the 
“ only true and correct basis”’ of the marriage 
relation ; that, in a word, to quote'the author’s 
lenanane again, “the mating of the jntangible 


affinities and wondrous magnetism of the im- | 


morial soul should be, the primary. consider- 
ation in matrimony.” The-hero is a lawyer, 
a graduate of Yale, who’ was “of medium 
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prehensive mind was betrayed by bis promi- 
nent forehead and large brown eyes. The 
heroine has “features of almost Grecian 
straightness,” “a wealth of dark, wavy hair,” 
a forehead “of that moderate size which ten- 
ders the face beautifully proportioned and 
gives it yery intellectual appearance,”’ and 
ber chin is “round and beautifully formed.” 
“ There was,” furthermore, “a sweet and fas- 
cinating smile that played around her lips, 
and a fiush and classical expression in 
her face, which threw around hera magnet- 
ism, as it were, which at once riveted your at- 
tention, and you felt yourself irresistibly 
drawn toward her with raptures of admira- 
tion and delight.” Other gentlemen and 
ladies in the novel are DeWitt Lu-Guere, 
George Langton, Eva Drayton, Ophelia Bran- 
don, Benton Rushwood, Augustus Belmont, 
and Ina Clayton. The tale opens at a time 
when “the mystic twilight bour of an even- 
ing in the lovely month of September had 
deepened into night ; the myriads of stars had 
resumed their accustomed places in the azure 
skies, and the soft and silvery rays of the moon 
shed a wide and amber light over the land- 
scape, giving the finishing touch to a scene 
which breathed into the heart a sweet, calm 
delight and swept the chords of memory with 
joy and hope.’’ The course of the story pro- 
ceeds through 564 pages of roseate English, 
until it leaves the hero a successful lawyer who 
reads at his own fireside the editorials in Har- 
per’s Weekly, with a wife who completes the 
last new book he has purchased for her, a little 
Blanche who drums on the piano, a little Ed- 
win who rides a rocking-horse, and a Master 
Walter who reads the daily paper to his parents. 
Such is the happiness of this serene home, in 
fact, that when the wife goes away for a week 
her husband writes her as follows: “Oh! 
Blanche, the dearest idol of my soul, I never 
knew how inseparably you were bound to me 
or how much that happiness which has filled 
my heart these many years is dependent upon 
you, until now! Oh! thou bright, shining 
star, that always allured me onward and up- 
ward! Thou bright beam of light that shone 
along my pathway, clearing away all the gloom 
and darknees that may have gathered there! 
Thou who art so good, so kind, so noble, 
what could I be without you?’ “There,” the 
author goes on toremark, after describing this 
amiable family circle, “you see the heppy, 
happy family, pervaded by that sweet harmony 
which is never broken by discords, but where 
all is as immutable and changeless as the 
heavens themselyes; where the material is 
imbued with its intangible affinities and won- 
drous magnetisme, and where the immaterial 
principle within blossoms and blooms when 
all earthly things have faded away.”’ 


.. As entertaining a volume as the season 
has brought us is Mr. Samuel Adanis Drake’s 
The Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast 
(Harper & Brothers). In his previous books 
about the antiquities of Boston and Middlesex 
Connty Mr. Drake bas shown tat he isa 
zealous antiquarian and an ioteresting writer. 
In this volume he approves himself, also, inci- 
dentally, as a very pleasant traveling compan- 
ion. Few parts of the country equal in romantic 
and historic interest the New England sea- 
board ; and when the unfamiliar reader learns 
from Mr. Drake’s pages all about the more 
noteworthy of the coast towns he will be apt 
to conclude that a trip to one or more of them 
is a pleasure he must promise himself. As for 
the inhabitant or the frequent visitor, Mr. 
Drake will be able to refresh his memory con- 
cerning many a bit of historical or antiquarian 
information. The book is very fully illustrat- 
ed, the wood-cuts being for the most part ex- 
cellent, both in design and execution. 


see The Art of Swimming in the Eton Style 
(Macmillan & Co.) isa useful treatise on the 
subject by John Leahy, instructor in the art in 
Eton College, England. Mr, Leahy’s diree- 
tions are given in the form of random notes, 
sixty-one in number, a few miscellaneous re- 
marks being appended. A preface is given by 
Mrs. Qliphant, and two Etonians have pat Mr. 
Leahy’s language into somewhat better shape 
than it originally had, be not pretending to be 
anything but a plain soldier. His neglected 
education, he frankly says, he has raed but 
once in bis life—namely, ever since be allowed 
it to become so. In the ‘‘ appendix”’ he gives 
a short account of his army life in India. We 
do not want to laugh at so useful a book or so 
modest and honest a man; but we really have 
been reminded, in reading this appendix, of 
the Tremendous Adventures of Major Gaha- 
gan.” ‘I have served,” says Mr, Leahy, ‘t e 
India, Persia, and Arabia, I have bh 
kili 8,000 of the Shah’s troops before b v4 
I have been in twelve general b battles and one 
forlorn hope.’’ Inthe latter 2 Bagnnes 
were opposed to 18,000 Persians ; ‘ 
Leahy lived to write a book on ame TY 

..The editién for the present year of Mr. 


hight, “well built,” and who “presented a‘ John B. Bachelder’s Popular Resorts and How 


polite and graceful dppearknce.” “His com- 








to Reach Them (published by the author, Bos- 
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and the dian or vehérable iactares to which 


we catied attention MSR Spat 
The compiler has a to make a “ gazétteer 
of pleasure travel,” ect |" 

bat his pages, notwithstanding the wide field 


they cover, will be suggestive of not a few 
local beauties to the tourist. The descriptions 
and Fee ormmpendations-pf vehicles of travel are 
somewhat enthusiastic, now and then; but io 
this particular too theres some improvement 
thid ‘year. ‘The text and pictures are well 
printed. 


.-If one wants to read, in these summer 
daya,@ Méry.md Bloody novel, we would call 
his attention. to.”Mr,, Bémund Yates’s The 
Silent. Witnese (William F. Gill & Co.). ‘There 
is;a aurder almost on the firat page, and an. 
other ‘speedily ‘follows, the second victim 
persed lover of the dasghter,of.one of the 

urderess of the first man slain, Heis 

i | too, by one of the original homicidal 
wie This genfleman then compels the. bereft 
young lady to marry him, in.order that he may 
close -her mouth on :the. witness-stand, and 
proceeds to make love to the daughter of the 
first man stain. “Harried by remorse, heat length 
commits. suicide, while his accomplice is 
fatally injuted hy befog run over by the car- 
riage of Miss. Middieham, the dead man’s 
dapghter .sforesaid, who finally marries & 
young. surgeon. Anne Studley, the other 
herdiné, becomes the head of a training-schoo) 
for nureés, 


“How to Live Tong (Burd & Woughton), 
by W. W. Hall, M. -D., isa well-printed vol- 
ume, containing fourteen hundred snd eight 
maxims and obsetvations on a wide varictiy of 
subjects directly and indirectly connected with 
health. How different is the scope ofthe 
sayings is illustrated by a random selection of 
two consecutive numbers : 

‘¢1913. The enemiés of. Bible religion are the 
vipers of society. Their influences tend to 
poison, corrupt, and destroy, and wherever 
they ‘habitats. together, they live more and 
more Puy Paso until crime and beastli- 


horrid torins fora, 
guaran 
power. end virtue is extinet. 

bee arly rising is a crime epgeioat Nature, 
unless it E preceded by early ret 
It must not be supposed, Soe that the 
yolume contains much theological writing so 
vigorous as the first of the numbers we have 
quoted. Dr,-Hall’s sayings, for the most part, 
will commend themselves to the sober sense of 
the general public. The book is not one to 
be read through; but, picked up and exam- 
{ned at random, it will perhaps impress upon 
some person justthe thing he needs to remem- 
bern the management of his daily life, 


...The Rey. Edward Abbott has prepared 
a useful little yolname of biblical selections in 
the Conversations of Jesus (Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society). His plan has been to select 
from the Gospel of 8t. John, for the most part, 
the conversations of Jesus, occasionally sup- 
eb Lit record in the Fourth Gospel 
at of the other Evangelists. By arrang- 
ing the passages in the form of a dialogue, they 
are, as Mr. Abbott says in his preface, present- 
ed with “something of dramatic distinctness” 
and“ acquire a new force and make a fresh 
impressjon.”. The little book will form s 
valued addition to the handy Mibrary of the 
biblical etudent and will commend itself tothe 
Chrisiian.in his every-day reading of the Scrip- 
tires, 


..«-F, B. Patterson has -published.s new and 
cheaper » edition of ‘Mr. George "A. Baker’s 
clever book’ of ‘vers*de société, ‘Point-Lace and 
Diamonds, published last spring in a more ex- 
pensive form. Miss Ledyard’s illustrations 
are retained, the paper is of good quality, and. 
the: cool Grab ‘cover, with ite mp in 
black, commends the book tothe attention of 


ary quality, too, is of a watering-place kind. 


..+.30B. Lippincott & Co.-heve published 4. 


néw edition of Our Children in Heaven, by Wil- 
lian H. Holcombe, M. D., the Swedenborgian 
writer. © Porter & Coates have added to 
their “International Series of New Approved 
Novels”. Mr. Edward Joy Morris's transiation 
of. Theodore Miigge’s Afraja; or, Life and Love 
ia Norway. 
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_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
New Books. 


GLAUCIA. A Story of Athens in the 
|First Century.. By Emma Leslie. Price, $1,25. 

FLAVIAS$ or, Loyal unto the End. A 
Tale of the Ghureh in the Second Centary. By 
Emma Leslie.’ ‘Price, $1.50. 


UADRATUS. A Tale of the World.in 
Chareh. By Emme Leslie. Price, $1.50. 
“Se three volumes named above are beautiful 

Ticse exhnedl ‘They are not serial, cach 
ete and independent in itself; yet they 
be readin order, that the writer’s object of 

ing lessons of steadfast patience and gentle 
firmness, from, the story of faithful witnesses for 
be attained. A very Vivid conception of 
the manners'and customs of those times and some 
estimate of What it cost to embrace Christianity in 
the early days of its histery..may be ed from 
these ve stories, and their perusal, by the 
|young especially, can only résult in profit. The pub- 
jishers understand their busi and 
their publieations to the eyes of the young. These 
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NELSON. & PHILLIPS, 
805 BROADWAY, New York. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


THE CHRISTIAN “BANNER. 


(MONTHLY.) 











Single copy, postage prepaid 3 8 
increase pustage prepaid....... 150 
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APPLES OF GOLD. 
* ~ (WEEKLY.) 
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Sex weon; BROOKS & CO., 
381 Wasbington street; Besten, Mass. 


Just Published, 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
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HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 





: ANN ORLA 28 


THE. ATLANTIC. 
_ FOR AUGUST eo 


Victor Hugo. 
Ten Days’ Sport on Salmon Rivers wAN 


The Old Lebsterman. 


SAGB. 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 
nro 


Seng. . ag Oy 
meng hepertnonte of rt, an 
percha amber, + 
Ia whoke, fs one't 7 frerorting and want t0 read. 
For sale everywhere. 


‘TERMS: ‘35 cents a number; $4.00 a year. 
H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COSTES: Y, 





4 NEW WORK BY DR. HALL. 


HOW TO LIVE LONG; 


or, HHALTH MAXIMS, PHYSICAL, neaeeys, 
AND MORAL. By W. W. HALL. A. M., M.D., 
author of “ Health by Good Living.” 
In one vol. mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Dr. HALL has been for many years one of the best 
\known and most popular writers on health subjects 
inthe United States. His books are full of plain 
sense, practical suggestions, which thou- 
sands have followed, with lasting benefit to them- 
selves. In his preface to this new volume the au- 
thor says: 


“It is hoped that some who would not spend the 
ley Bh A ticed 
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OTHER WORKS BY DR. HALL. 

1. HEALTH BY — eee Twoenty-sec- 

AND | affected by 


2 Mg) RRR Noto is drcyens | & 


$: de tt orks OND “WINDaED pis. 


Price of ach of the above in half roan binding, $1.50- 
*,* For Sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipy 
of price bythe Publishers, 
HURD & HOUCHTON, New York. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
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will soon issue for t new sets of 25- 
Bent, So-cent, "econ books, includ- 
ing new books authors. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT& CO. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
5 THE MYSTERY; 


Platonic Love. “4 Novel. By GuonGr 8. Chossy. 
ith Dustrations. Fine cloth. $1.75. 


aie ROMANCE OF NATURAL 


RY BRS. With 
full-page ge iltustrations. 3 New Daihen. iano Fine 


A tmeseughiy interesting, wane, and instructive 
volume. 


OUR CFILDREN IN HEAVEN. 


gto - H. HoLco author of “The 
SpE ima a Na 
cloth. $1.35. ' 


“ It is written in the most devout spirit and will in- 


os. Dufale 


bg sale by booksellers Pay. erie ont 
bby Sale upon receipt of the pribe, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Puhinehenn 
715 and 717 Market &t., Philadelphia. 
THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND, 


BY se CORNELIUS, 








mn d tested reci for Coo Tea 
, Preparation of ‘ood for Infants 
a ea important Chapter on iealeana 
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Rep, Dam ted and White Brietol. I have 
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each new order. Yourteionas will’ will all want 
tham'whe they see yours. vedar ‘ess 
ON, & Kneeland 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


H, T. ANTHONY BROAD- 
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Ph Materials . Awarded First Pre- 
rans at Vienna Exposition. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


New Singing Class and Convention Book ! 


CHOICE IN NAME! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE ! 


CHOICE 
IN BVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKE WORE 
FOR 


Conventions and Singing Classes. 


| THE CHOICE!” 


JAS. eGR ANAHAN AND ©. C. CASE, 
Nothing like it since the “Song King!” 
mere eet and Serine 1 a + 

and Choruses. 
Rousing Rounds and Graceful Glees. 
EVERY THING CHOICE. 


No machine-made music! No thread-bare ! 
Order specimen copies now, as the demand will 


Petco‘ 07.50 por des. ete Copy fer exam- 
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SENT FREE 
DR. 8, 8: FITCH'S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


ec ntaining descriptions and rules for epsia, et 
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free of c py mail to iii s sae ere oe ty 
address ‘6 Tid Prondway, 
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worth hundreds of dollars to gay person with @ 


OF CHARGE! 


Pleare state where you saw this advertisement. 


New Sunday-school Music Book. 
Joyful Songs. 


By JAMES R. MURRAY; 
atthor of “PuRE DrAMoNDs,” “ScHooL CHimzs,’ 
“IMPERIAL,” etc. 


An entirely new collection of Sunday-school Songs 
by this favorite writer, whose “‘ Pure Diamonds” 
has reached a sale of nearly 


HALF A MILLION COPIES. 


If you wish a collection of new gems for your 
Bunday-school, don’t fail to examine “ JOYFUL 
SONGS.” 


Price 85 Cents; $8.60 per Dozen. 
Sample copy mailed on receipt of 35 cents. Sold by 
most Book and Music Dealers. 
Ss. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pub’s, 
CLEVELAND, O 


Gospel Singer. 


The Singing Beak fr all Sabbath Schools. 
SSUED. 


$30 per 100 bere “sample copy, by mail, 35 cts, 


Lee & Walker, °*rnteacipnn 








+ eS ene 


. | The Sage. Cael lady “Students. 


THIs INSTITUTION 
by she | Hon W.§ ‘Comal Die 


eaeeae Pees se = 


ation ‘as thoro ‘shal reoalve at the 


"ee, yom is heated Une by . 


tasentenn,” Betamiecl’ Gantens 





courses sf eet aa given ‘ithe, Unies fe Uniweraiuyand te 
niversity “Chapel ia siahed. eaajacent 
various © yh a from various ‘of the 
co) ’ aye! for 
en num C students who can be ac- 
commodated a com: , be~ 
Sexton . is undred twenty 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
Chester, Pa.—(For rr 


ora Nic aD fas oe 


an ibenaies ex- 
tensive. Thor 
{eal neeri: 
ove: 








h Instruction in Civil and M 
as! he Classics, and English 
rsight of the morale nd manners of Cadets. 
Circulars apply to COL. THEO. HYATT, Pres. 





STEUBENVILLE 2 FEMALE SEMINARY. 
This well-known sckool,: del! y situated on. 
the of the Ohio, with a tory and Sipectenes 
of forty-six years, offers superior advan in both 
the common and ornamental branches ith every 
needful comfort, at the very low rate of = for the 
a —,* indipeet room, and Jigh' me 
en. "The hext term 


oes Bend ret Rev. C.C, 
eee LLD., and for eatalo EM REID, Ph. EMPTY, i 
of RNBINGTON SEMINARY and FEMALE 
EG. tful and healthful location. Su- 
nevantaats and home conte 


perio educational ental Dep: 


Term of Sith vear begins Sept. @h. For_ catalogues 
address J. A. DILKS.A-M.,Pennington.N. J. 


DWARD L I NSTI- 
TUTE fork Ladies and Gentemens Tee : 








per year for 
board, for college, 
for Dusiness, or for life. fteen teae ers. Six cou 
ns Sept. 24. C 


or study. 22d year but not 
sectarian. JOB E. G, D.D., Fort Baward, N, Y. 


caseTret Hine DEEE | ard alert tad 


pes D A as thy 
The twenty-sixth 3 this aes and Day 
‘or circulars apply. to Miss 


School will open Sept. 








Bonney and Dillaye, ye, ids Chestnutst., Phils.. Ps. 
EB HILL SEMINARY #*, vos Ladies 
ed 


OPocehxeepste, Dutchess Co., 
'y comprehensi ~t Jitaste and Fine 

Arts aspecialty. Instruction jorough ry branch. 
For Circulars address C. C. Wetsell, Princ’l on Prop’. 


a= Fag aoetiaron 4 Peneave or School 
Tax: 1 find tres ——, Edu 


éational Mo neh] 
ma Wt este les OE aT Bond st. N.Y 


ARK aby ee ah my tags E, Bridgeport, Ct. Pre- 
ate tet 3. Number limited to 
mt. ‘Gidea Korey Wen to each. 
r annum. I 














term commences Se py 
Philadelphia. th 8. B, JONES, A. M., Princi 
poannare tag 8S a BOSTON, MASS. 
EDUCATION. For young Ladies. ‘The ar begins Sept. 22d, 1875. 
SPECIAL CouRSE oF INSTRUCTION IN THE PRINcI- Rev. ‘Guo Ganwerr, Principal: 


THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION, 


a School of Agriculture and Horticulture in 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


offers @ systematic three years’ course of instruction 
in nomen ture and useful and ornamental gardening 
d stock-raising 

“Special students may take any of the following 
courszes—viz 

1. The structure and diseases of domestic animals. 
Prof. SLADE. 

2. The fungi injurious to vegetation. Ass’t Prof. 

RLOW. 


‘A 

3. pgricultaral Chemistry. Prof. Sronee. 

4. Field and in-door lessons on weeds and other 
plants of interest to ngxiouleurists. “Mr. WRIGHT. 

6. cursions for the ey of farms. Mr. WRIGHT. 

No examination is requi for admission to these 





Fg ne gt 4, | Tih ge Pe 
For 


sA 
Terms moderate. Send tor cation af 
8. GARD Bek Prin. 


th , @ wide-awake. 
Cea eee et OMEHY A i Prine 


Eee a aL Fon 


jw Ladies’ Seminary, Carm 

ine years of successful work. Healthfu 
for situation; homelike. Fall session 19 we 
Agust lith. GEORGE C. SMITH, A 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for. both sexes, 
under the care of Friends. For catalogue address 
President, EDWARD H. MAGILL, Sw: re, Pa. 

















peel but ier must be at least Fenty 
age. VWees will be remi ted tO Indigent senden 
for further in formation address 


Pref. F. H. STORER, Dean, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


This school is open, on a terms, to persons of all 
denominations, and Divin Students can attend, 
without edditional charge, e instruction 
the other departments of rihe ‘University. 
tion in regard to admission and pecuniary aid will be 

nt on application to Pref. Oliver Stearns.D.D,, 
Canmbridce, Mass. 





WEST END INSTITUTE. 
Mrs, 8. L. apy. Principal. wu eee Conn. 
Send for 
BIPHLAND yh EE 


pares. youn “so for ay ate Mterary, an 
re eeae porsuita, C. Be METCALY. AM. Bap 








WESLEYAN URNaRsrry. Middletown, 
Conn. President, J Commins, D.D., LL.D 
For Catalogues, e' Sto. address the Presi 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 





THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a eT tee 
cate in Music, send for Cieulare” of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Young Ladtes’ Athenawm 
(a University for a tenes Ladies) and The llinois 


servatory of Music (the great Musical College). Un- 
surpassed in America. Address 
W. D. SANDERS, 
JACKSONVILLE, 





WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A first-class institution for lk ladies and gentlemen. 
Four courses of study. Next term will in Aug. 


Sist. Send for —_——s 
D. SMITH, A. M,, Principal. 
epee Hy A+ 2 IN at FOR_ YOUNG 


DIES. PITTSFIELD, MA 
has an vadvantages for Music. Grounds of unriv- 
elegant 


aled beauty, milles, “Address and Boarding- 
house for Families. A 
REV. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal. 








CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 

Near bw beautiful og = is aienates an old 
richly-endowed Sem es—THE 
CHAMBERL ALN hoe \STTTUTE. Fall Term Me a | 

rust 24th, e address 
SDWARDS AM. Phndpel Randolph, NY. 


Claverack Collese, and Hadson River Insti- 
tute, Claverack Y. College Course for 
Ladies. Preparatory for ihusiness or College for Gen- 
tlemen, Bieven Departments. Twenty Instructors. 
Term opens Sept. 6th. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D.,Pres. 
YOUNG_LADIES’ erm. NARY. 

A Schoo! with Home Comforts dtnfiuences. Ad- 
dress for Circular Prot e A. ROBL NSON, Principal, 
Goshen, Orange Co., 

Peekskill (N. (N. _v- ) Milltary Academy 
ns Se 
opens SPizcas Messrs. WRIGHT & DONALDS 
UNIGN_COLLEGE OF Ws of the two Uni- 


. i 
versities, ChiChgG, SENGLOW, cago, Til. 


ilton Female Gout 7 
gies zeae for Board and wr. Opens Sot 
for Chreular to M. M- GOODEN a Hamilton, NY, 


4 Fea e sta ten yours yw of an Academy, 


yd a dann tion. 


P.-O. Box 8, Chester, Conn. 
SETON COLLEGE F para’ 
rman rp reas Ter. CS COLLINS, Prine 
cipal. Reteronces ¥ Pecalt 
Lady Teacher Wanted A good scholar, Ad- 
dress, with 
4. B. WIGGIN, Saugerties, N. ¥. 
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uding six 
mplete in the ¢ 

ESTA plete ine is27 


largest ‘and ae 





GEO.. WOODS & CO.’S ORGANS 





Yhese excel eB of 
their class for 
BEAUTIFUL QUALITY OF ‘TONE, 


THOROUGH | CONSTRUCTION, 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE AND FINISH, 


AND THEIR ‘ 
GREAT VARIETY OF MUSICAL 
EFFECTS. : 


THE PIANO STOP 


~ an invention of great ae Saventenes, supplying to the 


oct Gee wid ce ta 


asad phy | eee 











OTH PIANOS 


World's Fair, Views DAL 


THE INDEPENDENT. ~ 








PIANO-FORTES. 


‘NILSSON. Ishall take shal Vike ‘every obpaetamey 580 
L 5 nad. -¥ sixyears 
on ye Fete 
uucck aaa ae egy 
‘I hav: 
PATT. Thave used the aker, je oe 
STRAUSS. Your ‘ogr Fipuos astonish me, _ 
mua feature seen 
WEGLI. - 


Madame 
2 Rtaten Restate opts 


ton. Bites} have no Rival 
Prices reasonable. Terms easy, 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., WN. Y. 


“PIAN OS. 


These instruments have been before the for more 
than forty years, and upon their ¢ alone have at- 
tained an 
ae -PRE-EMINENCE, 

which establishes them ‘ 
UNEC UALED ; 
for their TONE, TOU! , and 
DURABILITY. 


ony henlo eeuniiititnalibdbads Gold and Stlver Medals, 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Ave., 350 W. Baltimore 8t., 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw 8t., 
NEW YORK, BALTIMORE. 





we CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
= the most beaatiful in — 

nd perfect in tone ever 
The CONCERTO STOP 4st as the 









WATERS N ire SCALE: PIANOS: 
ve great power a seine! with all 
modern ee aoe a: are the iT PiI- 

ANOS MADE. These Ae 0TH os are 

warranted for six years, TCeS & EX 

LY LOW =? or part cash and in 

monthly payments. Second-Hand Snetenanaes 

8. Pianos and Organs 

antil pai contracte AGENTS WAN. 

TED Ge Sechelt inducements te the trade. A lib- 

eral disceunt to Teachers, Ministers, Cores, 

Lodges, etc, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG M. 

HORACE WATERS > SONS, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 


RAVEN 


ORGANS. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 


. PRICE $180. 
Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., — 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
210 West 14th street, New York. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 














STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 18673 Lendon, 1862. 
Every Pianc Warranted tor Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East 14th St., N. Y. 


STECK’ 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived thé HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THB 


WOBLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


WAREROOMS, 25 E. 14th St., N. Y, 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 
Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
| Established 1834. | NEW YORK, | 
Send for {lustrated Circular aad Price- 


List, 
WHITNEY & HOLMES 


ORGANS. 


FTY ELEGANT a YLES, 
pe a arg 
First-class in ; 
arranted Five Years. sapend 
WHITNEY & HOLMES 0) Cos quincy, DL 
























CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING - PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
nial ee MARK !! WRITE!!! 
srl ne Giusy pes Bde a 


Cer” “Aadross ‘Chapabers” Plame Feetort,. 
HUTCHINGS, S, PLAISTED & €0., 


Cuca ano Cyarer EL Oncans, 


ns snd references furnished upon ap- 





ope 





_ AGENTS WANTED. 
MONEY OR KR LADIES, 
soca for irra seg ere ine every, fom As sold. 


ofits respectable, and 
forwarded on receipt of ‘ieeaaranlies phe ad 


LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 9 Chambers 8t,, N.Y. 








A D—Reliable Agen 
WwW Sa paps aes int nee rive rey 


tled “DR. SE’S FAMILY PH , 
RIER. BEE-KEEPER, AND ND. kuCKher 
BOOK. giving, in plain language. the . gyiap- 


To nesses in orery, h Re 
Money. Sample Copies. sent om recel Of Re 
‘or Terms PU. 


ce 
ING CO,, TOLEDO, OHTIo. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





at. terstiory given. Sam- 
Be east picky a have ft Be FO cthes Gratrclaes Nome. 


ae cocieing os LAND NO for fall Per ulers, ot6.. 


Portland St., Boston, nase. 
JUST It oar IN IT, me, Cheep. Salll'everr- 
BOOK| NEW cits émiiirs, Ete 





bat ta —— nts 
C A Nisane Be ras Send ars 
SELL Isp Bribe teh Bt Cincinnati O. 





$1,000 Given Away. 


We want the oe of 
business that wan winks e708. aiweek withthe moet 


useful hold America. 
Sank nA it at to renteel men and 


pleases. ie ers, sireet talkers, not boy nor bo ranted 
HA IM 
oad’ to B.. a Ding esha LES. 


fepmiennaer ecu 
n 
MPURTERS UNION New Bodinrd: Bae 
BOOK OF THD YRAR 


THE WAYS OF WOMEN, 











LADIES AT HOME 





i ee roe 
$17 fie Sean RL 





vAGENTS Ww. 


ying oerde, Nnformad bration a free. or ert D. 
omen oa." Pe cad 
90 oS ekaiee Tate's ree 


10 DOLLARS FER DAY ¢ Hoi 
a Ofdrece Zoheeee Catt i, & Oo Bonen, ew York 


MARK TWATN'S fe ese ie 


yoy ayy 

















$250 a Month With Stencil ana 





Se 





$20 ft A DAY. AY Ow. me 53 TAKE itone 


- oe 
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EB. FOOTE, M.D. 


DL Lied td } 


2 180 Lextingtan’ £ eit; 


rn Gontacitta ey 


sNEW YORK, 


“AN INDEPENDENT PHYSICIAN, 


TREATS ALL FORMS OF; 


~ 


AND RECEIVES .. 
Letters from pager Of the. Oivilieod Worl: 


‘BY. HIS ORIGINAL WAY. OF 


~ ciBER DAE A MEDICAL PRACTICE 


HE I8 TRRATING 2 


‘Numerous Patients in Europe, 
the West Indies, the Dominion 


of Canada, and 


im every 


State of the U nion, 


ADVICE GIVEN IN THE OFFICE OR 


BY MAIL FREE OF CHARGE: 


— 8 


savanened od a 


Has durine the @ past twenty y 
each "ange are caref 


the Doctor or 
all iclentiten _— 


f the establishm 
Ting of questions. 


Address 


regi: Z prevents mistake or confusion. 
books never consulted except the physicians 
ment. Forfree spt by the Dl send for 
y-page pamphlet of evidences of success sent 


Dz. B, B. FOOTH, 
Box 788, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Me =e A author of “MEDICAL Common | FRe 
that reached a circulation of ov 

beens —— tise of “PLAIN Ho Me Pana. more 

my pee lished, wh has sold to the extent of 

copies: also of pel aa In SToRY,” which is 


ich 
now being published in 


siesta TABLES 


first mention 


0 wh es t will be allowed. 


ME 
its and “SCIENCE 
Send 


Foote of sim paces tay been made in selling I 
Sone =f at the thing g tor the you 
contents 


ot yo ‘orme 
answers a Tmuitivude of of for sourse which ladies — nt 
a delicacy about asking of their Bhat 
pnere is nothing in 1 literature at all like elt! er 


rE eronta of the | Publishers. SEA 
a published fn both t 
Once more, 


gent 
oa. 


f the 
aruba Naa 


ACENTS WANTED. 
ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 


communicated by letter or i 
Ae rin Pergon. OF observ 2 


ed work (which is 
oe rray fi Ae apeiicetion to either 
hing 


ente both 
men and women—wanted to sell the > foregoing works, 


in- 
DR. 

"is 
IN 
for 





the English and }, 





K AGENTS WANTED‘ 


veweoox GLEANINGS 


POR THE CURIOUS.” Yor 3 yan 


, earth 





or women—and we Free 
cn will canta, Large, pemahless with full par- 
. WORTHINGTON & CO. Hantvorp, Conm 








CAUTION NOTION tee GENUINE EDITION. 


r\ VIR ncSs. ro 





eo ~ ie 
ee, eS" Bails ee 


| NEW: -YORK-- AND: BOSTON. 


‘ BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 


CHRONIC DISEASE 





PRESENT. CONFLICT 


tr SCIENCE WITH RELIGION 


‘ol for the Geectican Met eal er ier 
Fant ntese eblcta paousiy ae 
, P-W. ZINGLER & CO. S18 Arch St. Philadelpbis Pe. 


a New Book. 





REA ANDEPEN BERT. 


FALL: RIVER LINE 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


‘Hall's’ Bands engaged for the 
= Tf jason. 

‘Leave New York daily eae excepted) from | 

Pier 98N. Ri at5 P.M... .. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sunde pted) from,- 

Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4/30 aye erogztes P.M, and. 

oo cere yaa of the abéve’Stéam-— 


wT ichots sold at eli.getactpal Bi. Ticket Offices in 
. the East, South, and West. 


J. RB. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. R-R. 
, GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent.’ 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, 
“PACIFIC - RAILROAD. 





| a 


Salt Lake City, Sacramento, 
points Weston the Pacific 


KANSAS LINE, 
PN en a 
Division, between Leavenworth, A eeand 


Ga 1D Gen Supert 
ye Lt pd eral Supe eee. 





Only Direct Line to France. 


EB GENERAL T ic CO 
bad MAIL STEAM B tal 
NEW ¥ORK.AND. HAVRE. 


The splendid vessels on this favorite route for tne 
Continent more southerly than — ) wilt 
sail from pier No, 50 North River as follow: 


FRANOH Tracelle gp te Au 


Taskomas yon wist. 
hesnez, Saturday, Sept. 4th. 
PRICF aoe Oe PapaA 


on, Feb in GOLD ‘en Taina 8 wine): 


GEORGE MACKENZIE, Agent, 55 Broadway 


““How to Co West.” 


Tus is an inquiry which every one 
should have truthfully answered before he 
starts on his journey, anda little care taken 
in examination of routes will in many cases 
save mutch trouble, time, and money. 
TheChicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road bas achicved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the teading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicigo or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
Iowa and Nebraska, with close connections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short’ line and best line to Quincy, 
Missouri; and points in Kansas and’ New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward. 
cannot do better than to.take this route. 
This line has publisbed a pamphlet, enti- 
tled ‘‘ How To co West,” which contains 
much valuable information, a large, ‘cor- 
rect map of the Great West, which can be 
obtained free from charge addressing 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Bur- 
ington, and Quincy Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Please state what paper you saw this in. 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Banoo HOUSE, 


IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Health — Comfort — Economy—Monuntain Air— 
Splendid Views—No Mosquitoes — No Ma- 
laria—S5 Minutes from New York. | 
TRULY A SUMMER HOME. 


Oppemes West Point, 1% Miles from Garrison’s - 
: Station, Hudson River. "7 ' 








1 :000 AGENTS WANTED | § 


ete. per” ts} nek Ginend aa, 
Bend for ‘grouiars to fA larga RAB SMdTit, Popekay Renoas, above, © Lat, 1875. 


is now open for the = 
Ample pee bake 


ce eee 





HEARTH AND and ome Westy, the brilliant, 
‘ tas cents Ber Sori geeks of ood ay epee 


New York. 


SOUTHERN 








AGENTS GUIDE erst Arar 


pee naa 


HOTEL, 
cena) 





$10.42 A Bay. Employment fot all. 


Patent N: 
ZO. L. FEUTON & 00.119 Nassau StNeY, -X, 


St. Louis, 








Ags s GIFT FREER ALL es rege pate mA cin AV ELL LE, Sai see 
CTs eares = | MERE 


‘ticulars free. 3 5. M. SPEN 


i, Banoverst., 





‘Soca eet ana te fee 














teri nt aes 


~abeayd “the Boston and Maine’ emer, de 
runhisg 

















BUG UAE, J. D., ord. , July 1th, Fort Howard, 

“7188, I L, A., Duluth, Minn., ; accepts call to 
ebron, N m 5 

FROST, A. J,, University-place ch., Chicago, 

GALLAHER, z M., D.D., ‘Elizabeth, 


YQUILD, A. A., Pans, Iit., resigns. 


.FENTON, R. G., formerl 


| SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
as 184 . 5, - 






Ministerial Register. 


a 


“ Infermation for thie sar wi ty 


North H 


“2 

‘SN. J., 
inst., July 14th, "Calvary ch., New Haven, 
Conn. 


GREEN, 8. H., ord., June 24th, ‘Gasevevia, 
Mass. ) 


HUNTER, J. P.,. Pittsburgh, Penn., resigns. 
MATTESON, L. J.,D. D., Brattleborough.Vt.. 


a ated corresponding secretary N. Y 

Rept. Edneation Society on ~ 

MUIR, J. J., Suivtees: N. Y.,; called to 

McDougal-st, ch., N.Y. City. 

RESD, C..F., ord., May 80th, Guthrie Center, 
a. 


RHODES, C. H., ord., recently, Grant Park, 


evanss: M. T., D. D., appointed president 
Jackson Female Institute, Marion, Ala. 
WHITE, L., Chicago, inst,, July 2ist, D-st. cb., 
Boston, ass. 

CHRISTIAN. 


eh BLS, J., returns.to East Westmoreland, 


M. E., joins the 
denomination fa New York. 

FLOWERS, H. E., formerly M. E., joins the 
denomination in Nebraska. 

GRAVES, J. HL, stated sipply, Hampton, N.Y. 
MASON, B., Spring» Valley, goes to Spring 
Creek, Penn. 

PIERCE, J. L., goes to East Fall River, Mass. 
SELLON, P. R., Castile, N. Y., resigns. " 
STRATTON, H. A,, Augusta, Me., returns to 
New Hampshire. 

WADSWORTH, J. W,, died, at Marshall, Mich., 
March 25th, aged 54. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDREWS, E. N., Crystal Lake, accepts call 
to St. Charles, TH. 
BARKER, 8. P., Ionia, called to Ovid, Mich. 
CHAMBERS, J.. Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts 
eall to Sherburne, N. Y. 
DANIELS, H. M., Winnebago, I!l., resigns. 
DAVIES, D. F., Sass Theo. Sem., ord., evan- 
gelist, July 8th, Brazil, Ind. 
HIGGINS, J. E., Oberlin Theo. Sem., stated 
supply, 2 yr., Rochester, Mich. 
HUUBERT, C. B., Bennington, Vt., inangu- 
rated. president of Middlebury. College, 
July 21st; resigns pastorate from Sept. 5th. 
HUNTINGTON, E. B., Stamford, stated sup- 
ply, South Coventry, Conn. 
JOHNSON, ¥F. A., Lodi, accepts oall to Ches- 
ter, N. a 
JONES, N. L,:ord., July 15th, Centerville, 
Mass. 
KYTE, J., Alfred, Me., resigns. 
LAWRENCE, E. A, In, Marblehead, Mass., 
accepts call to Poughkeepsie, , te 
MICHAEL, G., Stanton, Mich., accepts call to 
Milton Mills, N.H. 
MIGHILL, N., Brattleborotgh, Vt., accepts call 
t6 South ch., Worcester, Masa. 
MINER, E. G., Geneva, Wis., died, July4th. 
NEWTON, A. F., Andoyer Theo. Sem., tem- 
porary supply, . Frankfort, Me. 
ROYCE, L. R., Grass Lake, Mich., accepts call 
to Cleveland (M. E.), 0 
eiicwine E. P.; ord., July 6th, Depere, Wis. 
SKENTELBURY, W. f., ord:, July th, Wa- 
eousta, Mich.’ 
—, = G.; apna eri inst., July 15th, 


sara, wv. m8 omelinen Falla, called to Morris- 

ville, é 

STINCHFIELD, —, stated supply, 1 year, 
Lovell, Me. 

SWAIN, A: C.,.Needham, inst., July 1th, West 
Warren, 

TALIA L., Farmington, called to Wheaton, 
Ti. 


wae SS z., Pentwater, called: to Frank- 
fort, M 
WARE, ecamioen’ A., Adanta University, 
returns from oe 
WETMORE, W. W., Deposit, accépts ‘call to 
Cannonsvillle bh Jj Y. 
" G. W., Hartford’ Théo. Sem., stated 
supply, 6 now, South ch., Enfield, “Conn. 
J°WRIG G. F., ord:; evangelist, July, 14th, 
Scvibaniae; Mane. i 
LUTHERAN. 
BAUM, J. C., inst., July 18th, Trenton, N. Je 
KOSER, J. a. . Gattysbirz, accepts call to Elk 
Lick, 
POFFENDERGEI 3." W., Gettysburg, accepts 


eall to a ome 
WEIKERT, 8. Genfiving aan wae 
accepts call to 10 Ghent, N.Y 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL,» 
yas i 


c., ‘D:D. ated, at Memphis, Tenn., 
Saly 10th, aged 62. 


KEN W., D.D., Sm: Del, ponasdodee’ 
eee’ Dover Dist., "Wilingion Oe Confer- 
ence, died, June 24th, 


‘| MOORE, °J. hehe ag 








Woonetay 
y “ parrer. fa XY 
ADEINS, E: "Towa City, Ia feng: 3f- 
CALLAWAY, 8 /T,,.Tuseola, I, died June | 


sae 8, ord., June: 15th, Hasrison’ 
Coy W. Vas 


BROOKS, W2'A.; Union Theo. -Sem. 


FISHER, 
HODGE, F. B., Wilkesbarre, 


13 


———— 








SR 


SMITH, W., Decorah, 7% presiding elder, 


reds , Upper Iows Geuference, 
Ds Chenango For inst. 
Jaly WtheLebenon(Gougs N & ~ oy 

R. R., Elizabeth-ave. ch., . 
_wN.. 3. viled, July 17th, aged 47.” 


MORAVIAN. 


BIGLER, Bisuor —-, died, early in July. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BAYLESS, J. C., D.D., * pilot” Carter Co., 


Ky., died, May 23d, aged 


BRIDGMAN, W., Streator, Ill, died, May 
aged 73 


27th, 
— 
call to Prospect-st. ch.; ‘Lrenton, NOI 


CALHOUN, 8. H., D.D., missionary at Abieh, 


Mount "Lebanon, returns on a year’s leave 
of absence. 


‘CAMPBELL, J., Presbytery of Muncie, died, at 


New Orleans, La., June 14th, 1875. 


DUNNING, 8. P., Canoga, N. Y.; removes to 


Seatti tle, W T. 


EASTMAN, d. H., Binghamton, inst., recent- 


ly, Katonah, N. Y. 


FACKLER, J. G., 1st cb., St. Joseph, Mo., re- 


signs. 

J. E., Auburn, Ind., removes to 
Woodstock, in 

Petin., went 
abroad, J uly Qist. 


HOUSTON, M. H., missionary to China, re- 


taros, through ill health. 


MORTON, W. W., ord., July 6th, Perrysville, 


Penn. 


McoCOY, E., died recently, while administering 


the sacrament at Kirkwood, O. 


MOVEY, J., Dayton, O., go call to North 


ch., Binghamton, N.Y. 


NIXON, G., — Farms, tatietiena 8th, Tre- 


mont, 
SMITH, J. C.. Newfield, accepts call to Mara- 
on, NN. 
WELLES, H. H., Kingston, 
abroad, July 2ist. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BABCOCK, T., D.D., Christ ch., Hudson, ac- 
cepts head-mastership of St.John’s School, 
Manlius, N. Y 
BILL, E. C., associate’ rector; St. Paui’s ch., 
8t. Paul, Minon., resigns. 
BROOKS, P., Boston; Mass., elected president 
Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 
DUNCAN, H. E.,.D.D., Newburgh, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call; to North’ Plainfield, N. J., from 
Oct. ist. 
GARDNER, H. V., Guilford, aecepts call to 
Hammondsport, N. Y. 
GRISWOLD, B. B.,; D. D., Hooversville, Md., 
elected ,head-master St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, Benicia, Cal. 
HALL, W., Piqua, O., accepts call to 8t, An- 
drew’s th., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
HARRADEN, ¥. 8., accepts ‘ head-mastership 
Bede Hall, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
HUCKEL, W., Morrisania, N. 'Y¥., goes abroad, 
3 mos. 
LEWIS, A. N., Westville, accepts call to West- 
port, Conn, 
RUTH,. P.. 8., San Luis Obispo, removes to 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
SAMS, J. J., Manchester, Va., “called to Hen- 
shaw Memorial chapel, Baltimore, Md. 
SWEETLAND, ‘E. R., ord. priest, June 15th, 
Greenville, R. L 
WAINWRIGHT, R., be Seur; Minn., accepts 
cbarge of Northern Pacific R, R, missions, 
Detroit Lake, Minn., to Bismarck, D. T.; 
address Moorhead, Minn. 
REFORMED. 
ANDERSON, A., Flatbush, accepts eall to 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
BACHMAN, J., Egg Harbor, N. J., og 
call to Ist ch., Cincinnati, O., from "Aug. t, 
FORSYTH, J. C., Farmer Village, accepts call 
to Montgomery (Presb. }, N. Y. 
KNELLING, J., 1st cb., Cincinnati, 0., accepts 
call to Lancaster, Penn, 
PEEKE, G. H., Owasco,. called to 8d ch., Al- 
bany, F 
POOL, & H., inst., July 15th, 84 ch., Raritan, 


Peon, went 


gy ey P. A., Boston, Mass., Tamaqua, 
Pen 


VAN NESTE, J. Ai, ord, July W2th, Ridge- 
wood, 

WEAVER, R. ., accepts call to Friedensville, 
Penn. 

WILLIAMS, RB. R., Capaloharie, called to 
Little Falls (Presb. ) N. ¥. 

ROMAN CATHOLIO. 

DINABAN, P. A., Church of St. Vincent Fer- 
rer, N. Y. City, assigned to St: Dominic’s 
ch., Washingion, D.C. 

La ROCQUE, C., Bishop-of St. Hyacinth, Can- 
ada, died, July 12th. 

MORIARTY, P. E., D.D., died at Villanova, 
Penn., July 10th, aged 80, 

MoCLOSKEY, Carprnau J., D.D., N. Y. City, 
starts for "Rome, Aug. 7h, to ‘be invested 
with hat and ring. 

TIERNEY, C., chaplain’: Carney* Hospital, 
Boston, Mass., died, recently, aged 54 
UNITARIAN, 

PARDEE, J. N., Hyde’ Park, Mil.,; accepts eall 

to Jackson, Mich. 

BEAL, 8. L., Provincetown, Mass., resigns. 

HOLMES, L., North Adams, removes to Wen- 
dell Depot, Mass. ; stated res — 


nardston and Leyden, Mass., and V 
Vermont. 

8.,, Chicago, Il. call te 
Bale alsmbas, 0. 2 eet 
WILLIS, J. H., College Mage., reeovers 
| Collie, Hi, ' . 
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The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 8TH. 
JESUS AT BETHESDA.—Joun v, 5—15. 


Tus lesson sheds light upon Jzsus’s Reavr- 
NESs TO Hetp Men. We see this in the follow- 
ing facts—namely: 

1. HE seeks THE weEDY (vy. 5, 6). 

2. He HELPS THE WILLING (¥. 7—9). 

3. Hm sURMOUNTS ALL OBSTACLES (¥. 10—18). 

4. Hk. REVEALS HIMSELF FULLY 70 THOSE 
WHO ACCEPT HIM (¥. 14, 15). 


1. He srkxs roe weEpy. He came into the 
world “to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” He said: “Iam not sent but unto, the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” He likened 
himself unto a shepherd going into the wilder- 
ness to find a lost sheep. Then he constantly 
taught that his mission was to the néedy, and 
this fact be illustrated at Bethesda. The im- 
potent man was at this pool to secure the ben- 
efit of its waters. But why did Jesus come 
there? Was it a mere chance visit? Ona 
former occasion “he must needs go through 
Samaria,” in order to gather a spiritual harvest 
there ; s0 noW, doubtless, the same high con- 
straint brought him to this House of Mercy. 

Jesus was seeking the needy, and here was a 
case of immense need. Jesus waits not to be 
called ; but he goes to help. This is his course 
to all the spiritually impotent. He goes to 
dead sinners and rouses them. He stands at 
the door, and knocks, and calls, and reasons, 
and pleads, and promises, and warns, He is 
“touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” 
He “‘saw”’ this man, and “ knew that he had 
been a long time now in that case.” Then Jesus 
spoke to him, proffering help. So he comes 
to each scholar who needs salvation, to every 
man who needs wisdom, strength, or help. 
Blessed Saviour, he seeks the needy. 

2. H= HELPS THE WILLING. His opening 
question tests the man’s willingness: ‘‘ Wilt 
thou be made whole?’® The question may 
seem superfluous. The fact that the man was 
in the place of healing indicated what he 
sought. But Jesus would sharpen the man’s 
apprehension upon the whole case. As rays 
of light are focused to produce a sharp pic- 

ture in the camera, so would Jesus focus this 
man’s sense of need, his personal helplessness, 
his submission to the healing of another, and 
his readiness to be made whole then and there. 

And now Jesus produces the same sharp 
sense. He presses us with our sins ; he baffles 
us in efforts at self-help; he cuts away our 
false hopes and dependencies, that we may 
choose him before all others, that we may be 
truly willing. Some who are most punctual 
and attentive in our classes and pews lie in 
the spiritual Bethesda unhealed for years ; and 
yet Jesus stands over them secking their at- 
tention and saying: ‘Wilt thou be made 
whole?” Of these his words are true: ‘Ye 
will not come to mé that ye might have life.” 
Desire is not enough. Decision is needed. 
Mind, heart, and will must act. Self must be 
abandoned. It is not, “ establish a righteons- 
ness’’ of your own; but, “be made whole” by 
the power of another. Oh! for willingness! 
for he helps the willing ! 

& Hz SURMOUNTS ALL OBSTACLES. This 
case was a bad one; but the man was ‘made 
whole.” He had lain helpless; but “ he took 
up his bed end walked.”’ He had been along 
time in that case ; but he arose “immediately.” 
Here are specimens of how Jesus heals. There 
was elso a technical difficulty, It was ‘the 
Sabbath day,’’ and watchful cavilers were vig- 
lant to guard against infringement. But Jesus 
rose superior to their narrowness and healed 
the man. The man too rose up, inspired by 
Jesus’s power, and fearlessly justified himself 
on the authority of bis healer. And thus about 
us or within us Jesus surmounts all obstacles. 

4 HE REVEALS HIMSELF FULLY TO THOSE 
WHO ACCEPT HIM. This man was cured of his 
physical infirmity; but he “ wist not who it 
was”? that had healed him. In his ignorance, 
however, he honored and coafessed his healer. 
So far as he had light, he accepted Jes us. 

In such cases Jesus follows up his work. 
Hence we read: “ Afterward Jesus findeth him 
in the-temple.” Still Jesus seeks the needy 
and still he helps the willing, surmounting all 
obstacles; therefore, this man was made en- 
tirely whole, He was sound in body, soul, and 
spirit. A similar work was done to the man 
born blind (Jobn ix, 35); a similar work has | 
been done to thousands more; and it may be 
done to each of us. 








Rev. H. Orax Trumsvie has retired from | 
bis connection with the American Sunday- 
school Onion, in order -to devote himself jen- 
tirely to the editorship of The  Sunday-school,, 
Times, which he assumes Septémber 1st. 
Alluding to his connection with the Union, tts 
organ, Zhe Sunday-school World, says: 

“For nearly twenty years My, Trumbull has 
been earnestiy and successfully engaged in 


ee 


During all these 


he has done service in this most. 
| important of the work of.our great 
Master. We are sorry to lose bis efficient aid 


‘regard, and we wish him a hearty Gods in 
the new field on which he has entered.” 

To these good wishes the whole et 
world says Amen. 


-.-Among the inducements to attend a re- 
cent ‘Sunday-schoo! pic-nic the following were 
displayed upon immense posters throughont 
the neighborhood of the achool : 

**Beautiful prizes and novel games. 10 
4. M—Base-ball—prizes, a set of bate and 
balls. 2P. m.—Archery for lady contestants— 
prizes, a beautiful set of ear-rings and breaat- 
pin. 3 P. m.—Sack race—prige, a gentlenian’s 
meet -pin. 4 P. w.—Foot-ball and m noite ; 

“gun target practice—prize, air-pistol ;bat- 
deteoeaes ek eer umping-rope; grace- 
hoop, etc. To be interspersed witb music and 

bg.” 


Who gained the prizes, especially the “‘ bosom- 
pin,” we have not learned; nor who won the 
races. Neither do we know what was sung on 
that occasion. An appropriate hymn, as we 
judge, would have been that beginning: 

“ Show pity, Lord, O Lord forgive.” 


.-»-A shrewd worker recently remarked that 
where he lived the Sunday-school had “ out- 
grown its appointed place.” It was originally 
put in between two closely-connected preach- 
ing services. The interest in social Bible 
study had so expanded, however, and the 
profitableness of it-was so evident that the 
second preaching was shoved on to a later 
hour, and finally it was dispensed with entire- 
ly, and the school session absorbed its time. 
There are many other schools which would 
manifest similer growing power if they but 
hadachance, Children are favored with en- 
larged clothes to accommodate their growth. 
How would the growing boy get on with his 
baby shoes? Our schools need enlarged op- 
portunity. 


«...A writerin the Sunday-school World thus 
sensibly and aptly puts a great truth : 

** The horticulturist would pot t walnuts 
if he wanted an apple orchard in future years; 
néither would he make a playground of the 
place where his future steck of trees were 
growing. He would be very carefal what kind 
of seed he planted and very watchful of the 
plants that should grow from them, and give 
suitable culture to each one. In ordér, there- 
fore, that a thrifty growth and a bountiful 
harvest of either Christians or trees of the 
right‘stamp be obtained, it will be necessary 
to look well to your ‘ nurseries,” and see that 
the right kind of seed is planted and sufficient 
culture of the proper character is bestowed.” 


.-. Rev. Dr. Mills, of Salem, Mass., recently 
insisted that two classes of persons should be 
regular attendants at the Sunday-school: Ist, 
Those who do not thoroughly understand the 
Scriptures, in order that they may he in- 
structed; 2d, Those who do thoroughly under- 
stand the Scriptures, in order that they may 
impart instruction. The Doctor certainly has 
the case. Let all concerned take notice and 
appear in their respective places next Lord’s 
Day. 

..At your Summer boarding-place be 
Jesus Christ’s man or woman. You ¢an lend! 
a very valuable helping hand in ‘that’ little 
school near by. Send your children. and play 


“missionary in the boarding-house among other 


juvenil.sa, Help them singand put. generous 
donations in the collection-box. A little Sun- 
day-school sunshine is needed in many rural 
places, aod you can pour forth some of it. 


..Rey. B, W. Chidlaw's portrait now ap- 
pears in The Sunday-school Times, The likeness 
is good and the printing among the best in the 
portrait gallery of our neighbor. The keen- 
ness and the firmness of the veteran are'more 
conspicuous in the lines of this cut than is his 
superabandant kindness. But it is Chidiaw, 
the great Sunday-school worker. God bless 
his declining years! 

,.At the late anniversary of the American 
Sunday-school Union the chairman waved on 
high the baoner with that old device: 
Society that takes care of the children.” We 


presume this was an oversight, as the nine- 
teenth-century device for the Sunday-school 
is: ‘‘ The institution for the study of the Word, 
by old and young.” 


«s.-lnstead of the much-talked-of effort to 


bring the children to Jesus, let us attempt to 
bring Jesus to the knowledge and comprehen- , 


reaching of Christ Jesus and bim.crucified. 
let us teach. 

..To ‘the Baltimore Convention motto— 

« Better work for Jesus”—Ohio adds the | 

words “‘and more ‘of it.” The amendment | 


teapproved. The « “testion is now the" 


modtto as amended. So many as are in favor 


will rise @nd act uponi;,: . 
....Monday ‘next, Augtist 24, will be the 


“time to start for yori an The mall coutinds: 


convenes the next é6véning. 





the Sunday-school work in connection with 


two full weeks. 


‘The }, 


sion of the children. The apostles did much | 'wigw the FAMOns agencies employed in ‘the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“it oe To 


aH "lions. 


_ A MEMARKABLE bios i itled ‘Indian 
sions” has appeared in the yelind 


Review and has attracted ad attention. 

en colton, co addteint ahice 

“probably the most which. 
Lave ever been na in! with any 


mission, and the tone of thearticle, while calm 
and judicial, is fairly sympathetic with the ;} 
good cause which it presents to view. Much 
of its information, espétfally’ the statistical 
part of it, has already at various times been 
given.in these columns;,but there are some 
important statements in the article which we | 
desire, in condensed forms to lay beforé our 
readers. In the opinion of the writer of the 
review, thé work of propagating Christianity’ 
in India is the most difficult task in which <n 
Obristien Chureh bag ever been engaged. 
great. difficulty, it is true, has disa a 
the opposition of the Indian Government to... 
missionary enterprise... From the position of a 
perseewtor of the missionaries and an open 
patron of the idolatry of the principal pagodas, | 
the Government has advabced toa fair nen- 
trality in-religion and, even further ofi, to an 
emphatic approaval of the results of two gon- 
erations of missionary labor. “While its own 
system is secular, the liberal grante-in-aid to 
missionary schools and colleges encourage 
the societies to even larger efforts in plac- 
ing education on 4 Cbristian basis, The 
most formidable obstacle to the regener- 
ation of India is the influence of the Hindu 
philosophies on the national character, in 
making it dreamy and apathetic. The 
most popular Hindu systems are panthe- 
istic and idealistic, and in the proportion in 
which they have this character they are pro- 
ductive of apathy. It is true that these systems 
are thoroughly understood by but asmall mi- 
nority, nevertheless there are few, down evento 
the lowest class, who have not picked up some 
of their terms and imbibed their spirit, The 
poison i¢ held in solution. in the popular mind 
and has produced “ the moral weakness of the 
Hindu character—its indifference to truth, its. 
unfaithfulness to its convictions of duty, its 
willing subjection to the tyranny of custom 
and the authority of great names, ite want of 
public spirit, its carelessness of the future.” 
Where even evil is looked upon as part of the 
Deity the testimony of the Gospel against evil 
can be regarded with insensibility, and Chris- 
tianity does not find the conscience to be its 
ally among the Hindus to the degree in which 
this has been the case among the Teutonic 
races, a8 well as among the ancient Greeks and” 
Romans, Nevertheless, the European educa-: 
tion which the Hindus are now largely recely- 
ing and which is introducing almost uncon- 
sciously the ideas of a personal God, a moral 
law, and human responsibility is preparing to 
give Christianitya firmer grasp upon the Hindu 
mind, The Brahmo Semaj is not reckoned as an 
obstacle, but up to a certain point an ally, to 
Christianity. While the writer is not quite 
prepared, with Professor Max Miiller, to regard 
this movement “tas the most momentous in 
this momentous century,’ he looks upon this 
eontact between the mewly-awakened Hindu 
mind and the Christianity of the English 
tind as one of the most interesting of 
the fndirect. results. of Indian  niiséions,” 
The fact that 35 societies, representing many 
different phases of Christian opinion, are en- 
gaged on the Indian mission work cannot be 
regarded as an impediment to the progress of 
Christianity. The field is vast and in general 
well divided among the various churches. 
4 The Widetiess Of the fiéld has fnsensibly wid- 
ened the views of those who laborinit. Even 
where s number of societies work side by side, 
as they do in the larger-Indian cities, their 
worship of the same God and preaching of thé | 
same salvation through Jesus, and common ap- 
peal to the Scriptures, as well as their mutual 
friendship, impress the Hiodu mind, at all times 
singularly tolerant of religious differences, 
with the substantial unity. of the Christian. 
missionaries. While thé missfonary successes 
are HOt alt that has beep enthusiastically, 
“hoped for them, they have been so real and 
important as latterly to produce a reaction in 
the opinions of prejudiced critics, so that even 
The Westminster Review has gone so far’ as to 
admit that the results of Indian missions *‘con- 
stitute the most brilllant page in the whole 
history of our missionary .enterprise.’” The 
writervof. our article, in procesding next to re- 


work, is éttdck by the interest which the Ger- 
mans, and especially the Ameriéans, have 
shown in fhe Christiantgation/of India, and he- 
regards this fordign faterest ab signal reproot 
fo English Christians, and especially to the 


not doing more id What's, itp their case, almost |’ 
home field, The thission’ 


fifteen millions Of the Estabitstied Church, foo jinn 


ati uly 2 29, 1875. 


coat ae Ss seo rs 


the Estabushed 
paniaipe y? de ides? gs ar While 
direct ‘results are small, the ap wind 


tained by educational 
the pai influential i aay olciting te in 


the vernacular has, of edurié, produced the 
} largest direct results, and besaiready go built 
up the native church as to give it growing 
self-support under its own’ pastors, while the 
‘missionaries 'are being tore and more 








for new evangelistic work. In Northern 
India; the. . misaions.. formers riginal 
Kols andl Santhals, and Boubli, among 


the Telegus, have best so widespread and 
ab to excite special Cemiee ts 
the extreme éouth 6f Indfa—Tinnevelly ford 
T core— paratively little lexvened ith 
——_ Qhristianity ;has . most -dargely 
affec the.r ala ti pro- 
duced, in its ob eat a on thon vil- 
lage, which By cleanliness and order and every 
mark of progtesés is vastly different frdm\ the 
h@atheu séttlements eroundit.: The prejudices 
of returned East Indians against native con- 
verts are accounted for partly onthe ground 
of nob-acqnhaintance, the pride of race, and the 
influence of the bigh-cast¢ Hindus, with whom 
these official Englishmen are mostly connected. 
It is, however, to be remarked that when 
foreigners in India come to take an intercat in 
Christianity on their own account they dis- 
cover & reality in missionary work and a sin- 
cerity in native converts which they never be- 
fore suspected. Over against prejudiced 
opinion must be set the sober estimates of the 
missionaries themselves, the testimonies of 
such men as Lord Lawrence, Sir Bartle 
Frére, and Lord Napier, and _ especi- 
ally the statistical Blue Book of 1872. 
The writer closes his mainly encourag- 
ing review with the expression of @ special 
interest In the native church, which he would 
wish to see, ‘‘on the one hand, fréer from in- 
herited faults, and, on the other, more self-re- 
lant, more progressive, more comprehensive, 
extending itself with equal zeal and rapidity 
amongst the higher and the lower classes. At 
present too large a proportion of the native 
converts belong to the lower classes and the 
aboriginal tribes.’’ Protestant missions in 
India are producing more than individual con- 
versions. They are, on the testimony of the 
Government itself, silently revolutionizing 
the life of the nation. Mr.’ Sprague, of the 
American Board, writes to Zhe Missionary 
Herald in regard toa journey made into Mon- 
golia, during thé past winter. The cold was 
intense, but the well-constructed felt tents of 
the Mongols proved to be more comfortable 
than the cheerleas Chinese inns. The Mongols 
were very hospitable, read or listemed to the 
translation of 8t. Matthew in their language, 
and asked many questions. Mr. Sprague wit- 
nessed a curious idolatrous rite, called the feast 
of the ‘‘kitehén god.’’ This godis worshiped in 
8 picture pasted on the stove, or the arch which 
takes the place of the stove. He is supposed 
to watch all that transpires in the family cir- 
cle, end at the end of the year he ascends to 
Heaven and makes his report. In order to pro- 
pitiate him. end get es favorable 4 report as 
possible, the Mongole gather together, build a 
‘huge fire, burn wine and incense, then cast the 
_paper image into the fire, and, while the flames 
waft it upward, they prostrate themselves to 
the ground end offer meny prayers. The Rus- 
sians, settling upon old mission-ground of the 
London Society now annexed to Siberia, have 
converted many Mongols to thé Greek Cuurch, 
Protestants Have as yet no Mongol converts, 
Glwrough « thissionaty 6f ‘the London Soctety 





makes yearly tours among them from Pekin, 


where they also receive nitch medical ‘assist- 
‘anee on their visite to the ‘capital, and the 
‘american Board bas. a Chinese .station at 
Khalgan, very tear the bordér’ ot the -country 
through which these nomads roam. 
Tue Rey. Benjamia Labaree,, Jr.,.is, about 
returning to Persia, to resume, with improved 
health, missionary labor and to prosecute the 
translation of the New Testament in the Azer- 
beijan Turkish. This “dialect Is spoken by 
perhaps three or four millions of Mohammed~ 
ans in Persia and the Caucasian provinces of 
‘Ruisia.’ The attitude of ‘the Persian Govern. 
ment has become surprisingly tolerant of mis- 
sionary labor in the country, Four years ago, 
we were forbidden to print in the Persian char- 
acters, even before we had made any attempt. 
to do so. Within the past year permission has 


‘been given toprint Persian and Turkish books, 
without any. specified restrictions, The mis- 
sion is about 


reprinting the Gospel of Matthew 
in Turkish, the firstyedition of which was 
eemaenlalee eee a eee The Shab, 


by na tour in sop ough eno 
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nobles. Tose adapting ont tn and untold: 

one fashion or another, W, | have just, heard |. si htly yn phssatd 
of the dea ore very power a 

in Oorom , Who has long h held almost ‘abso- weno. 
lute sway’ Yin ‘the north er whic uaa Sina pinot be be 
vinees. * He was beginning to be shorn of his aiinaininanmiela cold=if te dry 
power, and’ was proceeding’to Teheran, per- and 

haps to repair, If possible, bis falling fortane. ny utia Ur other eur urbobis to acoude 
The report-is that he either poisoned himself Sos tshirts lungs; examined; and you 

or was-poisoned by order of the Shah, Sui- reperaly fn its cause iver. econ “trmiy seitaa 


cide, . however, is a yery,.rare. thing in 
Persia, A Persian usually . for the best 
to the very last. The ups a downs of Per- 
sian life are so great and 80 ) frequent that he is 
seldom in despair. We may not always enjoy 
the tolerant disposition of the present gov- 
ernment, and are, therefore, moved to make 
the most of it whild it lasts,’ The Presbyterian 
‘mission in Persia have freenecess also to the 
Caucasian provinces of Russia, The mission- 
aries go there without restraint, and employ a 
Nestorian preacher in Tiflis, who looks after 
the Nestorian residents there and has much in- 
tercourse with other nationalities. Mr. Watt, 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society at 
Odessa, from Whence he sends out into Southern 
Rassia nearly a hundred” thousand volumes 
annually; has recently opened a Bible depot in 
Tiflis. A large number of the Scriptures have 
already been ~ee in circulation in the various 


la polyglot region of which 
isis ey conta, and leading Russian offi- 
al — théir regret that the sales have 


been larger: 


....A paper prepared by Dr. L G. Warren, 
formerly foreign secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Union, was withheld from the an- 
nual meeting two years ago, but has recently 
been, published. In this paper Dr. Warren 
advocates an effort to place the missions of 
Burmah upon a more independent footing 

financially. He would bave the native churches 

encouraged not ae to support their own pis- 

tors,.. but soon as possible, the 
American etmsttcasiie who labor among them. 

.-The Alliance Israelite Universelle, a 

o igo which manifests great zeal in support- 

g Jewish schools fn various parts of the 
world, recently held its twelfth annual meet- 
ing in Paris. The society has 18,226 subscrib- 
ing members, mostly in France and Germany. 
The receipts for the year amounted to $30,948, 
Besides this society, the Jéws have two others, 
the Anglo-Jewish Association and the Israel- 
itish. Alliance of Vienna, charged with the 
gener interests of thelr 7 race throughout the 


.-In both the Syrian and Church Mission- 
ary congregations of Travancore, India, there 
bas been a time of spiritudl awakening. The 
churches enjoy the assistance of two Brahmin 
converts—Messrs. Jacob and Matthai—who 
labor as lay evangelists. The former is the 
chief preacher and the latter ‘‘ sings the Qos- 
pel.” Both the preaching and the singing 

ave a great effect, so that the pair are singu- 
larly*like the two American evangelists in 
Great Britain. 


eed 
cane of New York), 
ON THE 
Early Sympt of C mption. 
LETTER NO. IX (Contisyued). 

Ture are certain symptoms by which you 
may know that.your lungs are becoming af- 
tected. When the disease is firmly established 
there is a cough, expectoration of yellow mat- 
ter, shortness of breath, hectic fever, night 


~ Bwcate, and often spitting of blood or hem- 
“‘orrhage; but before ‘such symptoms arise 





there are cettaii Indications of what fs taking } 


“‘pikoe "Which if {s “important for all to°know 
who vale health and wish to preserve it. 
There are Mires symptoms which, when found 
together, almost ‘certainly indicate that tuber- 
cles.are forming in the lungs. These areshort- 
ness @f breathon walking oreny active exer. 
tion, a quick pulge, and some loss of flesh. Taken 


_, eeparately they are not of much consequence, 


, but, occurring together, in the same person, 
they point unmistakably to the lungs as their 
cause. 

You might lose flesh from indigestion or 
diarrhea; but that would not cause shortness 
of breath, You might have your pulse quick- 


a “ by many different causes; but that would 


ot occasion shortness of breath or loss of 
— In this loss of flesh is caused 
fe he diminished ¢apscity' of the lungs for air 
gnd thetr inability to. give rithness and puri 


hi 
' r tothe Rood. ee shortness of breath is pon | 


aturé to getthe required quan- 
‘tity of air into oe for breathing faster— 


t i in a. minute. 
tbe psige Lieven: oly ¢ heart meeting 
be a by” wowing "oreo frequent 
Bh ae bleod into thet 


; Bit become sate Ge tao ly 
They are Nature’s. warning 


what is. and woe to him who 
ie Alte tho wh 


wait for worse 
‘allow “the? Gisetss "to ‘become so 


a. 
te 


an 
aT 


and more so as the |‘ 


Th his sell To arngtom of rave portance, 
sym mand ehould Coacaie thes friends -and 
pera 62 y to inaist.on having the chest so 


spitting” of blood “and hemorrhage; 
cially if the. blood is cae almost Pre 
ends in consumption. It arises from c 8- 
tion of the ldngs (zererally: of the mucous 
Hintpg) avd is almost ae _ preceded’ or 


followed by a deposit of tube 
piece $0 saest at at nicht PS eiibther Sus- 
Especially is this the ease 


When ita preced nee ded b ling of. chilliness 
sehen a ¥ middle of the day, and by! hot 
hahds or ‘flus cheeks evening. 

Those, aaeiee nervyons affections, at- 
ten babes a od sleepless” nights and. great bodily 

ration, which result from a bad estate of 

Ihe blood, if not caused by’ tubercles, : ‘gener: | 

Bes there, 

riod with women is so liable to oT 

‘ad the pee ae The lung® are 

pm in a cong tate, which very elight 

exposure increases to active disease.. I haye 

known a vast number of cases of consumption 
that arose from this cause. 

A cold which..settles on the chest ‘s the 
usual cause which sets up the disease ; but jn 
most of stich cases’ the system wis prepared 
for the disease by catarrh or some. other 
chronic affection of the air passages. The cold 
or congestion only kindles it ‘into activity. 
Where the cold oe tee a stoppage of the 
monthly sickness ‘emales. the danger to the 
lungs is greatly Roy 

You see what a great number of ‘influences 
are ever at work to produee consumption, and 
how constantly you ought to be on your guard 

againdt its silent, treachérous approach. 

The lungs, heart; arid brain constitate the 
tripod of life. So necessary are their func- 
tions to our being that théy eannot bé sus- 
pended for even five mistutes without causing 
Gente Hence it is that .a very. slight. disease 
in the lungs is more dangerous than a great 
deal in the stomach, liver, or bowéls—organs 

whose functions may be wholly suspendéd for 
days without serious injury to health. Disease 
in the lungs, therefore, is always an attack 
upon life, and, unless arrested removed by 
the remedies of the physician, will go.on until 
it destroys the patient. There isno half way 
in these eases. It is in éVery instance astruggle 
for life. 

Tn all caseg the seat of consumption is the 
mucous membrane of the air-passages, bron- 
chial tubes, and lungs. The expectoration 
comes from this. membrane and the tubereles 
are deposited on its surface. The only way it 
can be curedis'by applying our remédies di- 
rectly to the parts,affected inside the longs, 
and this can only be done by reducing them 
to vapor and inhaling them. Why? se 
no medicine, in a sold or fluid state, can enter 
an air cavity. Physicians. who treat. copsump- 
tion by giving medicines-by the stomach do 
not reach its seat, and, consequently, never 


cure 
But it is not enough that you should inhale. 
You must inhale proper medicines. Any 
quack may‘adopt this practice and imitate the 
instruments, but that would dono good unless 

proper medicines were used. 
(To be continued. ) 

ROBERT. HUNTER, M: D., 

Lakeside Building, corner Clark and Adams 
streets, Chicago. 
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Tau Fm ror Bn the eat year aan: 
deavor to maintain the high.position which it; 
has held in the past. In its literary colamns. 
it depends ppon its well-known co 
American and foreign contribators—a bo dy of 
éminént authors, larger, probably, than that 





‘Couneeted with any weekly newspaper in“the. 
world ; its departments; devoted: to Art, S¢i- | 


ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
. tigniture, and. Commercial.and Financial affairs 
are conducted by. specialists.of, practical.expe- 
rience ; its full and cafbolic ster of clerical | 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whou the children ‘regard with 
favor; constant efforts ate made ‘to firhfsh 
prompt and ‘able’ Ifterary reviews {and ih its 
editorial pages affairs of religions-and general 
interest are discussed me arprnee pees 
writers. 

We. are Aeientnah that na anenien to any 
other journal shall receive as. muah, sn reas vatue 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tas Inpe- 
PENDENT. 

“We lire also déterminéd not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with ‘TH INDEPENDENT more’ beautifal ‘and 
réally valuable premiums’than are offered ‘by 
any other weekly paper published. : 


POSTAGE? 


Since January ist, 1875, the postage on af pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra jor postage, as per rates given below, 

(3 From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will’ be deducted for postiige, 
and in all casés where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents ‘for postage) we’ shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks. 

‘The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. ' 





LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
oR 


FIRST READING OF THE. EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Stee! Engraving by’ RITCHIN 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F, B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Ukenesses of President Lineom and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Bisir, and. Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore 80 conspicuous parts In the terrible drama 
of the War‘for the'Union, are now livimg, and the 
preservation. of faithful “ counterfeit pr ments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day 4 
measure of duty, as well as Of gratification. Wé have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, ap tee ear, in advance, postage paid, 





mongal ofan Old eRe aie i 
Bngraving.” spawdeasdeteebcassecedeeTasatettte “ea 


AUTHORS of the U UNITED STATES. 
ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

Size 24 by 38% Inches.~ 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr«titchie 
from. Hick’s, beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely. ited lik of the following 
distihguished Authors of the United States: 








IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, “Miss 
8 WICK, MRS. SIGOURNEY, MRs. SOUTHWORTH, 
“ TLLTS. Hol UMES yok » dans. Mow: 
ATT RITCHI LICE RY. eT . KEN; 
DALL,- M fm Por, TUCKERM: WTHORNE, 
SIMMS, P, PENDLETON. COOKE, OFF) N, PRESCOTT, 
og PARKE hark Nay R, 
CURTIS, EMERSON, «DANA, RGARET FULLER 
( Li, Gaannrns, Mai *%* ‘RS. a 
VARD Y¥: 
SAX®, DARD “Mis. Aanecta Was, 6X2 
GHER, | 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one #ub- 
‘scridber!” We have already given away! more than 
12 000 copies.cof this beautiful work, of art ag pre- 
mipms, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
seribers for THe ‘INDEPENDENT on the OP 
terms:> 

1 Bapgcriber, one year, Pp. advance, postage 


A coamal of an Old Subscription for “two 
ears, in advance, postage paid, 
~ aly “antgetrrennyery gerne 6 “ey 
MEMORIES OF, CHILDHOOD.. 
Size 17 by 2t Inches; 

This is a beautiful,Chromo, being a.faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B, CARPENTER (the world- 
penowned painter of ‘the “Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who, was: commissioned by s, to design and 


prod regardless of or a work alike 

eset to himself ‘aa to met really 
‘valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
\produced is beautiful in couception and thor ed 
artistic in its combinations. It has been rep 
for us in ail adits excellences by the 
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1 Subscriber, one year, in. Seraeee, Base 
Anchuidéng hoth ba Wg $3.20 
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GRANT AND WILSON. 
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beautiful Steel Engravings of President — oo 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of 


to subscribers for 
terms 


of the 
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NOTICES. 

@@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Edivor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry. ©. Bewen. Box 2787. 

t” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
Writer; not necessarily for publication, but as « 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t" Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall. Park. 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, July 29th, 1875. 
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STATE IMMUNITY IN REPUDIA- 
TION. 


WE cited last week the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
1793 in the case of Chisholm +s. Georgia, 
holding that a state was suable in that 
Court by acitizen or citizens of another 
state. This decision led Congress soon 
after to propose the Eleventh Amendment, 
which was ratified and reads as follows: 

“The judicial power of the United States 
shall not be consirued to extend. to any 
suit in law or equity commenced or pros- 
ecuted against one of the United States by 
citizens of another state or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign state.” 


The design of the amendment was to 
qualify those clauses of the judiciary arti- 
cle of the Constitution which extended the 


_.., judicial power of the United States to con- 


troversies ‘‘ between a state and citizens of 
another state,” and ‘‘ between a state or 
the citizens thereof and foreign states, 
citizens or subjects.” In the case of Hol- 
lingsworth os. Virginia the question was 
raised in the Supreme Court in 1798 
whether this amendment applied to suits 
already commenced ; and the unanimous 
opinion of the Court was “that, the 
amendment being constitutionally adopted, 
there could not be exercised any jurisdic- 
tion in any case, past or future, in which a 
state was sued by the citizens of another 
state or by citizens or subjects of any for- 
eign state.” Several suits of this character 
were pending at the time, yet they were all 
at once swept from the records of the 
Court; and since that period no similar 
suits have, of course, been brought. 

The limitation imposed by the amend- 
ment 4oes not prevent a state from bring- 
ing «suit ip the Supreme Court of the 
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United States against 9 citizen of another 
state, or against a citizen or subject 
of a foreign state; but it effectually pre- 
vents both classes of these citizens from 
bringing such a suit against a state. The 
state may be a plaintiff; butin the cases re- 
ferred to it cannot’ be made a defendant. 
All its rights of prosecution and all its rem- 
edies, as originally provided in the Consti- 
tution, still remain; and all the rights and 
all the remedies of the other parties, as they 
were originally provided for, are entirely 
taken away. The state can still sue these 
parties; but it-cannot be sued by them. 
And, since it cannot be sued in its own 
courts against its own consent, there is no 
law remedy for these parties that can act 
coercively against a state. It may repudi- 
ate all its debts, or scale them down and 
pay them at half of their value, and its cred- 
itors have no legat remedy. Their only 
protection is the code of state honor; and 
if this fails, as has been the fact in several 
notable instances, then nothing is left. 

The position of a state under this system, 
in respect to the contraction of debts and 
responsibility therefor, is different from 
that ofa nation. It has all the power of a 
nation to contract debts to any extent, 
whether at home or abroad ; but under the 
law of nations it has no responsibility for 
the non-fulfillment of its obligations. The 
government of the foreign creditor can 
take no forcible steps to protect its own 
citizens or subjects against the repudiation 
and frauds of a state, without at once com- 
ing into collision with the United States. 
The state can cheat its foreign creditors 
without the responsibilities ofan independ- 
entnation. Its situation as a state of the 
Union secures to it a complete immunity 
from all these responsibilities. It is 
shielded by the General Government, and 
cannot be touched. coercively without 
arousing the defensive power of that Gov- 
ernment. Nor can one state adopt avy 
measures to enforce the claims of its citi- 
zens upon another, without being at once 
arrested by the agency of the General Gov- 
ernment. The position, then, of every state 
in this Union is that of full power to con- 
traet debts, with absolutely no liability to 
enforced payment. 

It may well be questioned whether, if all 
the states united in the General Govern- 
ment are thus bound to protect each statein 
particular against the consequences of not 
fulfilling ita debt obligations, the General 
Government ought not to be empowered in 
some way to enforce these obligations. 
Shall the United States be required tostand 
guard over each state against forcible entry 
or any system of reprisals, and at the same 
time have no power to say that it shall not 
do the things which, under the law of 
nations, form an occasion for these meas- 
ures? Shall a state have the sovereignty 
of an independent nation in the contraction 
of debts, and yet be exempt from all the 
liabilities of such sovereignty in respect io 
the question of their payment? Shall it 
have the privilege of standing behind the 
power of the General Government, and, 
because it ie thus shielded, cheating its 
creditors with perfect impunity, if it 
chooses to do so? Shall it possess the 
borrowing puwers of a mature and full- 
grown man, competent upon bis responsi- 
bilities to makera contract, and then, when 
the pay-day comes, be permitted to plead 
the exemptions of a minor? Shall it have 
all the powers of a nation to borrow and 
all the powers of a nation to repudiate, 
without the responsibilities of a nation ? 
This, in respect tothe point we are consid- 
ering, is the anomalous condition of every 
state. Politically contemplated, it is 
neither entirely a man nor entirely a 
child. Before the Eleventh Amendment 
was adopted it was a man in the sense that 
it could be compelled, through the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to keep its 
contracts with the citizens of other states 
and the citizens of foreign states. 

What, moreover, is this state sovereignty, 
that proudly demands, on the score of its 
dignity, that it should not be answerable in 
the Supreme Court to a suit brought against 
it by a citizen of another state? 
simply the sovereignty of half a mill 
a million of citizens in their corporate 
character, called s state, to rob a dozen.or 
five hundred citizens of other states-of their 





just dues, provided they so determing, It 





comes to this at last. If the state were s 
municipal corporation having the same 
number of citizens, these citizens in their 
corporate character could be sued and be 
compelled to pay their debts; but the same 


number of citizens, being & state and asa 


state having contracted debts, cannot be 
sued in their own courts without their con- 
sent and cannot be sued in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to enforce the 
payment of these debts. For the rights of 
the individual citizen there .is no, coercive 
remedy against a body of corporate citizens 
known asa state. The latter may cheat 
the former with entire impunity, except in 
the sacrifice of public character, - 

There can be no doubt, as suggested by 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, that this state im- 
punity in respect to debts bas had two bad 
effects upon the states themselves, On the 
one hand, it has led to ‘wastefulness, 
prodigality, and. extravagance, by the con- 
traction of debts; and, on thé other, it has 
demoralized the conscience of the states, 
or, rather, of the'people composing them. 
The economy of an individual or of 'a body 
politic is under a dangerous temptation 
when in either case borrowing is unat- 
tended with an absolute and irreversible 
responsibility to pay. In the absence of 
this responsibility, conscience is very apt to 
lose its vigor, and yield to the law of 
selfishness, rather than assert and maintain 
the law of right. Certain is it that several 
of the states of this Union have extrava- 
gantly borrowed, and wastefully spent bor- 
rowed funds; and equally certain is it that 
some of them have been sadly delinquent 
in keeping faith with their creditors, It is 
not probable that they would have done 
either to anything like the same extent if 
the Constitution had remained as it was 
before the change made by the Eleventh 
Amendment, 

We pause here for the present, having 
submitted the above points to our readers 
for the purpose of showing that the Elev- 
enth Amendment was no improvement to 
the Constitution, but, bad in policy and 
bad in public morals. The effect upon the 
states has been bad and the effect upon the 
credit of the country abroad has been bad. 
The wise thing for the nation to do is to 
take the back track on this subject, which 
is a point we mean to consider in the 
future. 

RR 


A NEW BRITISH MARTYR. 


REFORMERS everywhere have a hard 
road to travel; but in England they are so 
hedged in by conservative influences and 
so restricted by conventionalities and the 
laws of precedence that the difficulty of ef- 
fecting even the most practical and needed 
changes by means of parliamentary action 
are so great that only very courageous and 
enthusiastic men venture to undertake 
them, A reformer of any kind in Parlia- 
ment is necessarily a nuisance, let the nature 
of the reform he seeks to establish be what 
it may. A very striking instance of this 
occurred last week, when Mr. Plimsoll, 9 
member who has been trying to get some 
sort of a measure adopted for the preserva- 
tion of the lives of British seamen, was re- 
moved from the House for bis rudeness in 
attacking with unseemly epithets the min- 





isters who defeated his humane scheme, - 


while professing themselves favorable to it, 
The season is drawing to a close and 
members of Parliament next month 
must go off on their grouse-shooting holi- 
days. They cannot be permitted to remain 
in London merely to give attention to Mr. 
Plimsoll’s humane hobby. His billor, rather, 
the bill that the ministry chose to adopt was 
set aside, and the overzealous reformer was 
contemptuously pooh-poohed by the pre- 
mier. Thereupon the irate member became 
excited, and made use of such indecorous 
expressions that Mr. Disraeli moved his 
immediate expulsion from the House; and, 
as a matter of course, the motion was 
carried, and Plimsoll was removed, shak- 
ing his fist at the premier as he unwillingly 
retired. He made his protest formally 
‘*in the name of God against the delay of 
the shipping bill. Although the Dill 
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humanity and knowledge: of “the House,” 
“for there was not enough to sive him from 
‘being expelled, solely because he was not 
strictly parliamentary in advocating his 
measure. He charged the. Government in 
his protest ‘‘ with wittingly. and unwit- 
tingly playing into the hands of the mari. 
) time murderers, inside and outside of “‘Par- 
Iiament, to secure the continuance of the 
present murderods system”; avd he “lays 
upon the héad of "the premier and bis col- 
leagues the’ blood of all who perish next 
winter from preventable. causes, ‘and de. 
nounces against him and them the wrath of 
God.” 

Tbe ministry must have very soon dis. 
covered their errorin making ‘a hero and a 
martyr of the “ seamen’s friend,” who is 
not one of the fanatics wrought up to*a 
pitch of frenzy by moodily brooding over 


sort of a person, who justifies bis assertion 
by official reports of near five bundred vas- 
sels having been prevented from. going 
to sea by the Board of Trade in 1878 be- 
cause they were unseaworthy. ‘It is not 
improbable that Mr. Plimsoll was indis- 
creet and indecorous; "but, as it was in the 
advocacy ofa humane cause which is well 
understood by Englishmen, there can be 
no question of his triumph and of his being 
sustained by bis constituency, let the action 
of Parliament be what it may. Already a 
meeting has been held in Birkenhead to 
applaud his action and to denounce the 
ministry, and Plimsoll is sure of being a 
hero among British seamen and of being 
returned to Parliament whenever he may 
desire to be the representative of s mari- 
time community. 
re 


THE IDEAL AND THE FACT GF 
MISSIONARY LIFE. 


Tux old ideas of missionary life ‘and 
work are being gradually corrected as more 
information sifts into the popular mind. 
The Sunday-school books and the illustrated 
life-membership certificates bave bad much 
to do with the creation of an ideal large- 
ly untrue or absurdly exaggerated. This 
ideal, which still lingers in the minds of 
even intelligent aud reading people—show- 
ing the intensity of childbood’s impressions 
and convictions —receives a rude shock 
when brought face to face with ‘the reality, 
The Sunday-school boy who, when grown 
to manhood, goes out on business or pleas- 
ure to live in an Asiatic country ‘is often 
startled at the rude destruction of his pre- 
conceived notions. His feelings undergo 
a profound revulsion. Ths‘ missionary 
cause” which oncesexcited his sympathies, 
even to the depletion of-his pockets, loses 
its glory and his heartis chilled. Toooften 
he joins the grand army of neering. critics. 
As for the sailors,  Sea-captains, and naval 
officers, it is too sadly common to find them 
the sworn enemies of the missionaries; In 
the open ports and foréign’ settleménts “in 
the East the general sentiment of society is 
bitterly hostile to missfonaries’ A sort of 
low caste curses these devoted men’ and 
women, ‘Every bit of gossip “concerning 
oneof them ig mosteagerly devoured, The 
amount of “ canned missionary” served up 
at foreign American, English, French,and 
German tables in mercantile: society in 
heathen lands is fncredibly vast; - 

Are Obristian péople at ‘home aware of 
these facts? ~ Does the missionary on leav- 
ing home realizé that his worst’ foes are 
those who speak his own language ? How 
do Christians and those who are askéd to 
contribute to missions get their information 
of the heathen, the missionaries, and their 
work? The people at home get almost all 
their information from two sources, First, 
from what the officers of the mission 
board deem proper to publish’ from the 
letters of those in the ..field or. from the 
statements of returned missionaries them- 
selves. The majority of these latter dwell 
largely, if not exclusively,.on their suc- 
ceases, their difficulties, dangers, and sor- 
rows, or on the wretchedness, misery, and 
iniquity of the heathen. A constantstream 
of such talk and a flood of printed” matter 
of the same style create in the minds of 





itself,” he declares, ‘‘ is an atrocious sham, | hearers and readers the ideal of mission 


there is enough of humanity and knowl 
edge in the House to change it into a good 
measure,” 

But it is possible that he overestimates the 


work to which we have referred, and 
which we believe is in most cases false. We 
are far from saying that pnaries or 
therecreteries parposely lek 
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ideal. We simply.:mote the fact of, is 
existence. The second source of informa- 
tion ig found in the sailors and other nayal 
men who have visited the heathen countries, 
and who declare the foreign mission system 

“a fraud,” the boards collectors of money 
under false.pretenses, and the missionaries 
unworthy men who aid and abet or allow 
the imposture, The ‘‘ nasty newspapers,” 
for whose cormorant maw. all personal 
matters are carrion, are only too glad to 
publish whatever sneers, malicious libels, 
or slanders agaiost missionaries their 
enemiés may write or utter. Farthermore, 
not a few travelers, skeptical of the success 
of missions and personally disliking their 
representatives on heathen soil, lose no 
opportunity to misrepresent or abuse 
them. 

Is'it not a fact that the vast majority of 
praying and contributing Christians: read, 
hear, and believe only the first class of 
authorities, and refuse to read or hear the 
second class, or utterly discredit everything 
published to the detriment or in criticism 
of the mission work and wogkers? Rarely, 
indeed, do we. get the unprejudiced state- 
ments of one who is neither a professional 
missionary nor an enemy of the cause, nor 
indifferent to the question, nor prejudiced 
by the gossip or set opinions of society. 
Rarely will the laymen in heathen lands 
take the time, the trouble, and the patience 
to obtain by observation the means of 
forming. a correct opinion and publish 
it, braving the social stigma or the reproach 
of good people at home who like to hear 
only flattering facts and the chantings of 
success. 

Now, what is this ideal of which we 
have spoken? The “poor missionary,” a 
stainlessly, holy man, of lofty aspirations, 
**takea his life in his hand” and goes to 
the uttermost parts of the earth to preach 
salvation to ‘t degraded heathen” that are a 
hunéredfold more vile and wicked than 
those of our own color and stripe. He 
suffers all the. perils which Paul enumer- 
ates. With the awful picture of heathen 
men, a8 painted by foreigners in race, re- 
ligion, and civilization, in the background, 
and the strange climate, meteorology, 
fauna, and Janguage in the foreground, 
the imagination of good people at home is 
apt to conjure up a pbantom of unreal 


terrors and to waste or rather misdirect a 


vast amount of sympathy. 

“What are the facts? The majority of 
the mission stations occupied by Protest- 
ant missionaries are within the temperate 
tones or in climates in which, with proper 
precautions, healthy men and women can 
labor. and keep their strength. Hundreds 
of foreigners, men and women, livein these 
same countries, in the various pursuits of 
business or inthe government civil, mill- 
tary, or naval service. The usual staple of 
missionary-meeting addresses and the ex. 
travagant commiseration of people at 
home are to these lay folk who read 
them out there a subject of equal surprise 
and merriment. Most of them under 
go the same hardsbips as the mission- 
aries... Who pities them? Are they sin- 
ners above all those who dwell. in. New 
York and Ohicago because the talk of pions 
people at home becomes the subject of 
their mirth ? 

“To carry the Gospel to the heathen, the 
average missiohary of to-day gets into a 
meet and rides to a first Class ocean 

and as a cabin passenger braves 
the dangers of the sea. Often hig route.is 
through lands of classic story or the glori- 
ous wonders of Nature and art. Arrived 
at his destiuation, he has a comfortable 
bouse to live in, with furniture, coal, can- 
dies, and ‘musquito nets, _He is usually 
provided with a good doctor, a fair teacher, 
plenty of nurses and servants. Usually 
there is American or English sdciety in the 
tame town, city, or neighborhood, In ab 
most all the Asiatic and African ports 
thereare regular mails. If his health fail, 
he ean come home.. .His salary, though 


ecumall,; is sufficient for decent support— 
' sometimes:for a life which, if not: juxuri- 


ous, is far superior to that which thé same 


. person iin the struggle for. fasse,. place, , 
‘and bread could win at home. 


Once in every six or seven years the mis. 


aries f come home to recruit. He tan 
ty will. “Ifthe have 
ene rig tific, oF archwoldgical tastes, 


he has most fascinating opportunities to cul- 
tivatethem. If he loves his work, his light 

afflictions of ‘absence from home and the 
stimulating energies of civilization are but 
for a moment, when compared with the far 
more exceeding weight of glory aud bappi- 
ness which every true missionary feels. ~ 

The world has changed vastly within the 
last half century., It does not require a 
year. on.sea to reach the mission stations, 
So long as the great army of missionaries 
are supposed to be suffering all sorts of 
physical dangers and hardships, beyond 
what are common to’man, so long will hos 
tility ‘and contempt meet the ‘missionary 
from his own countrymen in foréign parts 
and 80 long will he be scandalized in the 
eyes of the heathen, It is a mistake to 
suppose this coldness or contempt comes 
from: godless. men only. It is the tone.of 
society and of. professing Christians, flour- 
ishing even in the shadow of the Christian 
ehurches in the foreign settlements in 
heathen lands. Seusible missionaries, 
when at home, endeavor feebly to correct 
the stereotyped notions concerning the 
misery they are supposed to suffer. They 
usually find the stream too strong for them, 
and either drift with the tide or remon- 
strate only in private. 

Foreign missionary work*is far more like 

that of the home missionary than we sup- 

pose. The average envoy of Christ abroad 

enjoys a comfortable life with a goodly 

share of the good things of this world, and 

he ought to. He should havea good wile, 

passage, salary, house, servants, doctor, 

teacher, the right.to come home and_re-' 
cruit once in six or eight years, and after 

he-has worn out bis life he ought not to 

be turned out on the common. We donot 

believe in propagating the Gospel by ascetics 
or celibates, nor in the young missionaries 

marrying the native women, as suggested 

by a notorious doctor of divinity who has 
rambled through the world.. What we do 
protest against is the. utterly false and 
sentimental notions concerning the imag- 
inary horrors of missionary life among the 
heathen which still linger in the prayer 
and missionary meetings. 

We protest still more earnestly ‘against 
sending out those who are diseased or 
deficient in either physical vigor or com- 
mon sense. Every missionary, male or 
female, should undergo the same severe and 
rigid medica] examination as the recruits 
for a crack corps in the army or a naval 
expedition in which success is only possible 
when every man and woman possesses a 
supreme and thoroughly sound mind 
in a sound body. We would not make 
our cépsure universal, for our own 
superintending editor recalls his disap- 
pointment when his. application. was 
declined on the report of the consulting 
physician of the American Board. But 
that men and women deficient in body or 
brains are more than occasionally sent by 
some boards is unfortunately too true. If 
it be asserted that the best men ‘and women 
will seldom become missionaries, we reply 
that it were far better that there be fewer 
and better missionaries. . We know, of 
boards. that. have repeatedly sent. out 
persons, who were .. physically. unfit 
for»rvthe. work,. and the. continual 
waste: of “passage “money seemed to 
work n6 wisdonr in the senders, ~ Dr. 
8. Wells Williams, who has had probably 
more actual obsérvation and experience of 
the subject in’ China (which, next to India, 
is the largest missionary division of the 
world), said, in answer to questions put to 
him, that of all the Protestant missionaries 
who come to China only one in four act- 
ually reaches the people through their own 
tongue... Dr. R, 8. MacClay, D.D., late of 
Southern China, has demonstrated by | 
facts, figures, and the observation and ex- 
perience of years that the much-abused 
climate of that. vast empire is not un- 
healthy. A very great waste of money 
arises from the failure of health—usually of 
the wife, less often of the husband. Yet 
piewnen is still popularly considered to be 

‘e t, the only qualification of s foreign 
Miss. ary. ap 

How can we bring the raissiowary and 
the foreign resident inte social and fraternal 
accord? How raise the missionary above sus- 
' picion as the abettor'of a pious fraud? How 
bridge the’ gulf of “difference, : 
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ions, How. min the heathen, who prefers t te 
be damned with his own people than. to. be 
saved with white Christians? . A little 
more. fair: play to and less. moral: tar 
and feathers on the heathen; some purging 
of our own eyes, to see that the degraded 
and benighted sinnérs wbrowd are‘ pretty 
much like ourselves ; ‘the realization of the 
fact that the ends of the eafth have long 
since been spliced by- steam; that the 


that from which we are made; tbat, though 
the heavenly treasure must continue to be 
borne in earthern ¥éssels, these ought not to 
be cracked crockery, but of finest clay— 
these, with the agencies usually employed, 
may help to solve the problem. ~ © 
THE LETTER OF CHARLES” 
~ O'CONOR. 
Tue letter of :Mr..Charles O’Conor: in 
regard to the decision ofthe. Court of 
Appeals of this state in the habeas corpus 
case of Tweed, answering a previous letter 
addressed to him by Judge Davis—both of 
which were evidently written for the public 
—has led to @ pretty extended discussion 
among the members of the.legal profession- 
The general expression of opinion: among 
lawyers is that Judge Davis would have 
acted. more wisely if he had. quietly 
aceepted the reversal of “his cumulative 
sentences; and that Mr. O’Conor is not only 
mistaken as to the law Of the case, but 
worse than mistaken in his attack upon the 
character and integrity of the highest 
tribunal of the state. Ho affirms that the 
action of this court has three times de- 
feated the ends of justice in respect to the 
Ring thieves, implies that its members are 
somehow in strange sympathy with the 
interests of these rascals, and even suggests 
the possible remedy of an impeathment. | 
The whole letter bears the distinctive 
marks of one who means to say sharp 
things. We know of no one whose words 
are more effective than those of Mr. 
O’Conor when he tries his hand at this 
sort of business. 

If the implications and inuendoes of, Mr.: 
O’Conor be true, if they rest on. any solid 
facts known to him but unknown to the 
public, then he has ‘by no means yet dis- 
charged his full duty. He owes it to bhim- 
self and he owes it to the community to 
bring forth. the facts and expose the cor- 
ruption existing in the Court of Appeals at 
which he more than hints, Itis a funda- 
mental principle in this country that no 
court, whetherit be an inferior court or one 
of last resort, is above respectful criticism, 
and that judgea, as well in their official as 
in their personal character, may be called 
to account at.the bar of public opinion 
and, when necessary for the general good, 
by legal remedies. There is.-nothing. in 
‘their office to exempt them from this com- 
mon liability of all persons trusted with 
public duties. 

But if, on the other witsidaieretieey 80 
far as the evidence goes, seems to be the 
fact—Mr. O’Conor is himself in bad hu- 
mor and launching invectiyes at the Coort 
of Appeals because on # question of, law it 
does not adopt Ais.opinion,,then there can 
hardly betwo opinions:about the character 
‘of his letter or (Ne indelicacy ofthe position 
“occupied by Judge Davis. It) so Happens | 
that the people of the State of New York 
have elected certain persons to act ‘ais judges 
in their highest court, and that what these 
gentlemen, declare, to be law é law, Mr. 
Q@’Conor.and Judge. Dayis to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. It is possible for this 


should be corrupt; but neither of these posi- 
tions isto be maintained by simply asserting 
it If Mr. O’Conor differs with the Court 
“of Appeals, the strong probability'is that 
be is mistaken, and not the Court. At any 
rate, the people will assume this util he 
shows the contrary. They cannot surrep- 
der their confidence in the judges of this 
Court at the mere ipse dict of any lawyer; 
however. ethinent be may be in his pro- 
fession or pure in his personal cb 

As to the decision of the Court’ in the 
“Tweed case, Judge Rapallo placed the main 
point ina light that must | 
mon sense of every map.. We ania a ai 
ighe passage, as follows: . 





needlessly 
wide, that sepéretss races ag thuch os felig, 
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missionary ig a man of the same earths } 


court ¢6 err and it. is conceivable that it | 


the com- } 


dite onchange to a mie. 

or, pred which an in 
deena framed, raméd, may be Siapeitts Soe 
indictmént” in Reparate counts, aud’ thé 
prisoner put on bis trial for all the alleged 
Offenses at the-same time before: the same 
jury,. and, im ease the jury render a general 
verdict of guilty on all.the counts, ora 
verdict of guilty of various specified counts, 
whether the court bas power to pronounce 
& separate sentence on each cotint ‘upon 
which the prisoner is found’ guilty; ‘and 
thus aggregate sentences On a single indict- 
ment and trial.to “- extent far in:excegs of 
fhe maximum p prescribed: by: 
statute for tidtrabe of offense for which 
the prisoner bas been indicted and tried.” 
‘This is just what Judge Davis did by « 
strange fredk, which contradicted ‘his own 
language upon the first.trial of Tweed; and 
this Is the act which tlie Court of Appeals 
bas pronounced. null and ‘void. | ‘The fact 
that Tweed is a villuin) and! a thief is’ no 
reason why Judge Davis should have ex- 
ceeded. his authority. lt is better to abide by 
the law, even if @ villain gets Tess than he Ge 
serves, Judges are simply. tyrants the. mo- 
ment they cease to be the administrators of 
law. Grant the principle which Judge Davis 
applied, and then any indictment may. be 
split up, into, as many distinct offenses .as 
there are counts init, and-the judge on,the 
bench, upon a general conviction'on > these 
counls, may imprisons man fora lifetime, 
when tlie law contemplates’ no such petialty 
ag the result of a single indfétment and 
trial. Itisa noteworthy fact that the judi- 
cial history of this state, extending over the 
period of a hundred years, furnishes not a 
solitary precedent for.this mode of. sen- 
tence.. The mode is an invention of Judge 
Davis, and the Court of Appeals has.simply 
discarded the invention. . We said at the 
time that, as a matter of common’ sense, it 
was wrong, and it is tow evident that com 
mon sense is legal sense. “a 


Editorial motes. 


Wa hope our readers will peruse with atten. 
tion an article on our; 5th. page on Frederick 
Douglass’s..speeeh, by the..Rev., Benjamin T: 
Tanner. There is. no. truer representative of 
his race in the country than Mr. Tanner. And 
“we agree most.empbatically with him.as.to the 
most unfortunate tenor of the speechesof Mr. 
Douglass and Prof. Langston, The Negro 
ought not to be let alone « and must not be: Lhe 
Negro ts-an inferior race in’ opportunities, in 
education, fn “sound moral training, and ‘in 
culture. Tosucharace the impulse andthe 
guidance must.come from without, and not 
from within. Tuis seems to us so'palpably evi- 
dent that-we are astonished at the fnnocent ap- 
proval.. with . which . so... many papers, | re- 
Hgious and: secular, have aceepted their de- 
claration of ‘independence,’ ae if it were: a 
noble act, instéad of the utterance of disap- 
pointment, jealousy, or spleen. The fact is 
that in the management of a university these 
two men were wrong snd Were ontvotsd. 
Immediately. they proclaim that hereafter 
colored people want to have nothing to do 
with white people, Gesire no aid; no sugges. 
tion, no instruction; but. that henceforth 
they will paddle .their. OWR canoe, teach their 
own schools, run theifiiown colisges, support 
their own churches. All very fine words, 
that fill the mouth “well. “But do these’ men 
remember Hayti*and ‘San Doniingo? “The’ex- 
periment is quite too dangerous, ead colored 
“men ktiow it..' White ‘people ‘owe colored 
people a big debt, and the Negro has a right 
to 'ask that if de ‘paid By ‘all-the on li 
that.can be given in, élevdting’a fdng’ down 
trodden race. No: severer blows ab € déet 
intérests of the Negro have beem: struck since 
emancipation, and wé hesitate net'to “deehire 
these men as hostile to the réal ‘welfare ‘of 
their, people, 


We showed the other week that, however 
strict particular theological seminaries might 
be in requiring fulland absolute subseri - 
to the wisdom, and unwisdom of the 
minster Assembly, the Presbyterian, chien 
had the good sense. to require of its. officers 

tion in. a. gen and elastic 
_— JF on ee PWe were, of eae ueattc 
severely to task by a paper or two that ‘pride 
themselves one oe ‘in tithing mint 
and apise. said th résbyterian minis 
Fecal hind peiieve that the Staba- 
ards “contain” thescriptural :system of truth, 
Deu ouboa nro wae wisely ‘made :loose, 
i. those might’ subscribe dott Who” believe 
oe iat some things a, ‘thesSerip- 

r The 











somebody to apply this language 40,.; The last 
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has gn article op “The General ‘Assem 

bly” by, ite editor, Protessor enh 
Atwater, .D.D., of Princeton Seminary. Now, 
if there is.s sound Presbyterian in the land, it 
is Dr. Atwater, and if there be an official jour- 
nal that teaches theology by authority, it is 
thid Princeton Review. Dr, Atwater, stguing 
that a revision of the Standards is unnecessary, 
says, first, that “the acceptance of ft is not 
mace a condition of private momoborahi,” and 
then addg, secopdly : 


“Ft is imposed onl an thinbttewtond 


ralers of the Church. or ere required 

= 7 all and singular = words apd 
raseg. only acee 

the system ~ foe ty Biaght fh in ea 

ye res’ The ‘s ene oe Ch un- 
ubtedly the Oelvinistic. It ureh 

courts to ju mob dcigraine whethe the 

dissent from ‘ions in the Confession, 


: THE INDEPENDENT! 


iibahapanlinantetiediathendet ome tamednes. ota 


absolute acceptatice of ‘word ‘of ‘the 
“Stabdands » may well é ‘his opposition 
to their'revision. It wil? aleo éxplaiti his argu+ 
ment that revision would “ put an insuperable 
barrier between us and the United, the Re- 
formed, and the Southern Presbyterians,’’ and 
would bea “fatal bindrance.’’ to union with 
them. There are, howeyer, ‘excellent breth- 
ren ” who would rather wait on one side of 2 
barrier than to stand ona falsehood. 


“Wr suppose that the Jewis polity is what 
would ‘be catled congregutional’ or, at any 
fate, independent. But-the Iate, decision of 
déadge Larremore: allowing the Bnai Jeshurun 
Congregation, the wright to introduce family 
pews into ite temple. stirs up The Jewish Mes. 
senger to urge that the Jews pught to have a 
central authoritative body—some synod ot 
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crats intend ‘they shall be, then’ the peace-at- 
atiy-price party of 1864and ‘the “pond-tepu- 

diation”’ party of 1863: will eome before the 
people as the inflation and “‘rag-money’’ party 
im 1876. On the. other hand, should the Re- 
publicans win the yictory in Ohio this fall, 
Demoeracy outside of that state receive ® 
yery significant hint in Fespect to. e presiden- 
tial election. The question, thérefore, ‘as to 
which party succeeds in this local’ strtggle is 
one of national ‘significance. ° Demoéracy 1h 
this state, in the New England states,‘and in 
deveral of the Western states! is firmly com- 
mitted to tha specie ‘payment and the hard- 
money theory'; and: how it can train under the 
banner.of Obio Democyacy and.yet hope ta 
elect the next President is a problem, for such 
leaders as Governor Tilden “H4 Senators Thur- 
man and Bayard to solve. e can Feadily un- 
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% get a Sduth Ontetine jury hold of Tweds 






owmetvil dase? toons oT 
“Dm. HA A. Tuowtsox,pieidoat a of Otterbein 
University, writes us 


* In your. brief notice 0 ft the iefarbance 
in Westerville I am sure you do the sof 
this place a preat injustice. Tt is not Known 
Who did'the ‘blowifig up’f Mr: Corbin’d sa- 
job ; but ‘there is ‘nd “evidence whatever, 60 
far as ‘te wn to myself,to.implicatethe friends 
of temperance im this aetat all. «Mr; Corbin 
has notresorted to,the,law for this attempt to 
Aestroy.his building, but because he supposed 
hislite was in danger—rather, pretended, that 
itwas, He really did so to worry some of our 
old, gray-headed, inoffensive eltizens. Vhat 
the friends ‘of temperance may do if this at- 
tempt to'force a saloon upén & town where 99 


avowed by avy or candidate for the 
ministry node r-examination, does or does not 
put him ont this ‘system’ as & Whdle. 

And hetein he is under covenant to ‘ te sub- 
ject to his brethren in the Lord.’ In other 


rabbis—that shall settle Jewish belief and ritual. 
Every ‘other: denomination, it gays, shasyan 
ecclesiastical organization... “It is only the 
Jewish denomination that persists in the 


derstand that, as sagactous politicians, they 
would not ‘be yéry seriously afflicted if their 
party should this fall be défedted in Ohio. Tt 


per cent. of the citizens ate opposed to it shill 
be persevered in I cannot now say. We ‘tiean 
to try law'to the fallest extent, If it:fdils, we 


words, the prerogative of interpreting, apply- } would kill off a set of men whose victory would | shall protect outselves.' As stated in atyarti- 
ing, and calere reing the Confession belongs to | poli¢y of independence and liberty carried to | make them very troublesome next:year. . De- | ‘ele in,the Vincinnati Times, there is very strong 
te living Church, through jts proper tribunals. | the éxtreme:of danger."”. It wants an organiss- | mocracy has moreito lose than to.gain by auch | presumptire evidence. that Mr. Corbin blaw up 


this prerogative by its it to be Unreasonable | 40D) witha presiding rabbi, to expound the law | a.victory, and this explains why the more in- | his own saloon, in order to secure sympathy 


and op use or abuse of it, what | 2d apply it.to the circumstances of the pres- | telligent of the. Democratic journals are.pro- { from outside parties, ‘Some of the reasons are 
swine 5 need exists of any down of the | eat day. We arenotsurprised, and yet the end | testing against the stupidity of Ohio Dem- | named in that article. I could name ‘others, 
tandards to obviate any apprehended griev- aimed at is not attainable, The two wings of | ocrats. They see ruin in the attempt toran | Theconviction is becoming so strotig in the 


ance?” 

Dr. Atwater’s principle of interpretation is 
precisely our own. Let Zhe Presbyterian 
eonvict him too-of “perjury made éasy,’’ 
for he holds, with as; that a minister may 
reject utterly. portions of the Confession 


Judaism are already separated beyond all hope 
of return. The Conservative and the Liberal 
Jews are a8 apart as Samuel Ireneus Prime, 
D.D., LL.D., and the “Rev. Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham; and the only result of tyiag them to- 


the machine in any of the old ruts of the party. | minds of the people’ that ‘there is talk of 
Ce arresting him upon suspicion.” 

Waren Governor Allen, of Ohio, was a mem- 

ber of the United States Senate, some forty 


years ago, he -was a good deal of a dema- 


A CRITIO in The Nation has discovered.a aig- 
nificant design in Tennyson’ 8 drama of Queen 


so. long .as. he. accepts -it ‘as. contain- 
ing .the system jof doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures’”” and so long as he is hon- 
est enough to express his dissent and is al- 
lowed in it by the good sense of his brethren. 
A creed ought, for consistency’s sake, not to 
be offensive; but in fact the creed is not the 
standard, but the consensus of faith and of 
toleranee in the living Church; and Dr. At- 
water ie right in intimating that io this regard 
the Chureh has improved very considerably on 
We would differ from Dr, Af | 
water in a single Sentence quoted 
“The ‘system’ here meant,” he says, “is un- | 
doubtedly the Calvinii ie.” The “system” of 
the Standards doubtless is the Calvinistic; but 


gether would be tomake two Jewish bodies; 
and that would not be desired, for the pride of 
the Jew is rather national than religious, 





THE public will at least begin to think that 
Tweed, while the greatest and the boldest, is 


also the most fortunate of scoundrels. His 


lawyers have succeeded in getting him out of 
the penitentiary on the plea of illegality in the 
cumulative sentences of Judge Davis; and 
last week they succeeded again in procuring 
an order from Judge Donohue requiring his 
prosecutors. in the civil suit pending against 
im for the recovery of stolen, millions to 
furnish a bil] of particulars setting forth in 
mingte detail all the items and dates involved 
in the transactions contained in the complaint, 


gogue and at times rather noisy and obtrusive. 
But. now, in his.old age, after a long silence 
and retirement from public life, he blooms as 
# first-class demagogue.. He said, in the course 
of.a'speech at Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
last week: “ We will not believe without fur- 
ther evidence that forty millions of men, 
schooled from their infancy in Tessons of freé- 
‘dom, willat the expiration of. a single century 
Dow themselves down to receive the yoke of 
remorseless bondage enforced upon them »by 
a moneyed aristocracy.” The man who can 
utter such trumpery as, this is the, best man 
the Democrats of Ohio can bring out as 
‘their candidate for governor, What forty mil- 
Hons of men schooled from their infancy In 
the lessons of freedom may do at the expfra- 


Mary which seems to have escaped the notice 
of all the other reviewers of the Laureate’s 
last production. he Nation says, and not un- 
likely with justice, that “in reading the signs 
of our times it would not be surprising if 
‘Tentyson read with ‘alarm signs of'a revival 
of Romtan influence in English affairs, and of 
i@ revival of the Roman Church among the 
higher as well as the lower classes. of the 
people,” If, this be true, why, then-the 
selection of snch a gubject for a poem 
in a dramatic form, which is best adapted 
for an appeal to popular feeling, is very 
easily explained. The reign of “Bloody 
Mary” is just that epoch of history best edited 
for exhibiting thé misery which results’ from 
the bigotry and ‘superstitions of the Roman 





that is not what the framers of the phrase 
meant. If so, they would not have pledged 
the ministry to accept the Confession “as con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Seriptures,’’ but “as containing the sys- 
tem of doctrine tatght by John Calvin.” Lf 
we are wrong in supposing they said just what 
they méant, we would urge a revision. 


Church, and his faithful adherence to the well- 
known oceurfences of the reign of Queen Mary 
would seem to be good reason for believing 
that be had a deeper motive in the composition 
of his drama than merely to amuse his readers 
by a dramatic representation of perfectly well- 
known facts, which would afford him an op- 
portunity for the exercise ‘of his poetical 
talent. 


‘This we understand to be Impossible, ex- 
cept in reference to the Keyser bills, only’téen 
in the number, all the other vouchers, amount- 
ing to some one hundred and forty, having 
been stolen from the comptroller’s office and 
destroyed. Judge Donohue may be right as 
to the lew of the question, and, if so, we have 
not the slightest disposition to find fault with 
him or impeach bis motives ; yet the effect of 
his decision is entirely in favor of Tweed, It 
now seems rather doubtful whether the city 
will be able to recover any considerable por- 
tion of ‘the funds stolen by this great Ring 
chief of rascality. f 


tion of d single centufy it would’ be’ bard to 
tell ; but the chances are that very few of them 
would be alive to do anything. What forty 
millions of'men the senile Governor was think- 
ing of we cannot conceive. There are. at 
present only half that number in. the United 
States, and nof more than half of them can be 
said to have been schooled from their infancy 
in lessons of freedom. Then “ the moneyed 
aristocracy” includes a pretty large number of 
the remainder, and they, of cotirse, could tot 
be expected to “bow themselves down to re- 
eecive the yoke of remorseless bondage.” “If 
euch a thing could bappen,’? says) Governor 
Allen, “what hope could there be forthe 
future?’’ But such a thing cannot. happen, 
and. there is no use in being unhappy about it. 


Tnoss who desire a revision of the Presbyte- 
rian Standards are not few nor timid, if wecan 
trust Dr, Atwater's description of them. He 
says: ; ; 

“The end aimed at [by certain ‘* excellent 
brethren who feel that our Confession needs 
to. be revised ’’] is to bring the Confession into 
such a shape and compass that it shall contain 
Do expression unacceptable to any one who 
ought bimself to be accepted as a teacher or 
rulerin the Presbyterian Church. But even 
those see this differ, and cannot but differ, 
as to whai the extent of the revision and re- 
duction should’ be. Some would have it so 
modified as te contain no phrase to which any 
minister of any school of Calvinists—Old or 
New, Scotch, Continental, or New England— 
would object. Others would have the Calvin- 
ism canirety eliminated, and retain nothing to 
ae Arminiens. Others, like the Oberlin 

regational Council, would require assent 
fon ly to the doctrines known as ‘Evangel- 
fcal,” withott defining’ them, whatever those 
rn be, Others 6 including some fore- 

most advocates of revision, W uld Ansist on 
having only the Apostles” | 
We must confess that this is 9. pretty. large 
subdivision of Dr. Morris's Nemo. Weimagine 
tbat the moderator would rather regret his 

' hasty words: 





» tases The, Transcript, of Boston,. treats its 
readers preity much every day to a lofty and 
philosophical disquisition on the weather. 
Friday of last week was rainy in Athens, and 
this is the way The Transcript talked: “It isa 
day of divided duty, if oné would be just to'the 
elements and at the same time sympathetic 
toward frustrated humanity.”” The rain was 
‘“eool and not oppressive, the dust: is kept 
down and the country rejoicipg over the re- 
eeption of needed refreshment and nourish- 
ment, But, this is one incident of a 
chequered existence! It only shows how 
dependent men, women, and ehildren, their 
_ work and their play, too, are upon the bright 
“skies and shadows which are not of mortal 
ordaining. Thus disappointment: luvades and 
troubles ever Arcadia.” ° 


..Gore Hall, the library building at Har- 
ward, is now very much overctowded, and ‘the 


Wuew rogues fall out honest men do not 
always come by their own, notwithstanding 
the proverb; but itis a good omen for honest 
government, nevertheless, that the magnates 
of Tammany Hall have fallen out, and ‘a great 
struggle is impending between'the Honorable 
John Kelly and the Honorable John Morrissey 
for the rulership in that great political society. 
So far as the public are concerned, whether 
John Keliyor Jobn Morrissey be the nominal 
dictator in Tammany Hall cannot be of any 
Importance, for. they are, both Irish Roman 
Catholic Democrats and will. both act with 
special regard for the interest and wishes of 
the class they represent; but if their quarrel 
should lead fo a division of their party, why, 
then a better one might possibly come into 
power in this city and state. It will hardly 
be safe to calculate upon so desirable a re- 
sult, for, however much the Tammany Democ- 


Tus Liberal Republicans of this state have 
concluded this year to make no attempt at 
taking time by the forelock, but: rather to 
watch and wait for the action of the other 
parties. The prospect is that the great mass 
ofthem will come back to the Republican 
party. Their alliance with the Demecrats has 
not been very fortunate for themselves or. pro- 
ductive of good to. the country. At any rate, 
they seem to have had about enongh of it. It 
should be the policy of the Republican party 
to open the way for éir return. Their votes 
Will bé watited in the great struggle of parties authorities ate debating whether té enlarge't 
next year, and it will certainly be poor policy | or eféct a new building. ‘Mr; ‘Sibley, the 
60 to treat them that they will not vote at all | librarian, favors the latter coursé, dnd declares 
or willvote with the Democrats. The'viewsof | Gore, Hall a building never entirely. exempt 
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inal dwelltees reed earch has aay Parposein hi 

inmost heart. to change or Meer it e pur- 

pose to stand by it and on ft while we stand 
at all.” 


“No man,” indeed! Dr. Atwater ssys they 


mecy mey. quarrel among themselyes, they 


iasually act together with unbroken harmony 
when .election comes round. At present, 
however, there is a very encouraging prospect 
of a split in the Tammany party, John Morris- 
sey, the prize-fighter and professional gambler, 
having a large faction ready to follow him in a 
break with John Kelly, the grand ‘sachem of 


Vice-President Wilson om this point are politi- 
cally sound. -Theleaders,of the party,,ought 
to haye discovered by, this time phatit hes no 
strength to, spere and.pone to repel... They 
can by good man: ent regain nearly all the 
strength which ba management has lost, It 
is to be hoped that they Will have the wisdom 
to tec this and tie discretion to act accord- 


from dampness, from which intending 
aresproaty trom miei Ay a 
é-pr m Ww 
‘ane down within a fe Ce eT en 
erected, and which was edit fora brary 
“from the first, because erected fn ignortirice ot 
‘the wauts of a library.” Mr. Sibley lias wotted 
in Gore Hall ever since it was ‘completed; in 
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are “excellent brethren’ and divides them 
into four classes | 


Asa specimen of creed-worship, we agree 
with Dr. W. W. Patton that the quotation 
above from Dr. Morris is not easily surpassed. 
Dr. Atwater, however, when he comes’ to ex- 
press his own reverence, is his rival in sym- 
bolatry. What less than absolute perfection 
can he find in a document of which he says : 


a eager to 34 wipes fo Bee Bh Keser 
mpr 
beg dado tas: Confession ‘than 
to mes oe om seem of. eur own. pres: 
tineight Te. 
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trine, line Sa ‘80 +-* enirereel it 
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ingly. 


Ex-TREASURER Parker, of South Carolina, 
has been convicted of dishonesty when in 
office and judgment of $75,000 has been given 
againsthim. ‘This might well attract’the at- 
‘tion of those ‘journals which have‘teen saying 
that the attempts at réform in South Carolina 
under Gov. Chamberlain) .are jall a faree. 
Parker was a -Redical, butythe affidavit against 
Ohio atthe next. election in that ystate would | him was made by. Badical comptrolier-gen- |, amonnt b value to total of forty-sovet mil- 
be meiniy concentrated upon. the. currency | eral, the complaint, was drown bya Radical Hons of ‘Uollars, and that! of" this greit sum 
question. Lf the Democrats carry the state on .ptiorner generals the defendant was commit- ‘New York produces sefen millioie, white Cal- 
the platform they haye apheitied to the peo- | ted to jail by a Radical judge, hehas remained | fornia, whose fruitage comes next, produces 
ple the indesign and advocates of “rag | three months in the éustody Of a Radical but six millions, which is the suim total of all 
money”? wil natural ‘Tegard it as a victory for | sheriff, he bes been tried before @ Radiéal the Néw England Statese.<oq:4 15) of one : 
their theories. Gilning this prestige, they | Jooge, and has hed judgment gfven abkainst [> \. J... The Christian Reyister thinks The Nation 
will just as naturally detmand ‘that ‘their-views |*bim by a Radical jury)’ More'thaathis, almost | gets its knowledge of the people from jtalk.at 
shall have either a positive’ or qualified utter- | without: exception, the -witnessés -pradaced 


1842, and ought to know something abont it; 


..New York is the most fruitful staté in 
the Union. California with her gdldew pears, 
‘Delaware with her peaches, ;\Virginia with 
her melons, and. Ohio with her grapce. fill..the 
eye of the public.and.empty their horns of 
plenty upon our markets; bot Mr. F, R. El- 
Hott, a well-known writer on riculture, says 
that the trait products of the whole country 


Tammany Hall and leader of the New York 
Democracy. The difficulty between the Demo- 
cratic faction in this city is not of merely local 
importance, and uvless it should, be healed 

up it may seriously influence the direction of 
the state and national politics in the fall apd 
dp the great contest next year. 
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ance in the National Democratic platform : to 
be made.up next year, Should both of these 
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be happier wore it edited in sland wherethere 
aré dakés @nd@-miflords. “Unless we ‘mistake 
its spirit, it would have sneered at Washing- 
ton’s qualifications for the presidency, and it: 
w6uld also have denied Franklin’s fitness for a 
foreign mission. Consistency would require 
it-to scoff at Abraham Lincoln.” . 


--«-Achief difficulty about getting a dozen 


publishers to adopt any system of revised | 


orthography which our philologers might 
agree upan is that all publishers have alarge 


quantity of stereotype plates on hand, whose . 


value might be somewhat impaired by the 
change. And yetno change of this sort could 
beimmediate and sudden. It would take years 


' £@;taake.its use universal, and meanwhile the: 
" gale’ of ‘books printed from old plates would 


continue, We think it not unlikely that. the 
reformation. in spelling which is sure to come 
may begin with the newspapers. 

«++. Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, has 
expressed himself in a sermon as opposed to 
any recognition of God in the Constitution of 
the nation ; but he is in fayor of retaining the 
Bible in the public schools—not as a teacher of 
avy form of religiou, but as'® conservator of 
morals and because it is identified with the 
traditions and institutions of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Butthere are a great number of people 
in this country who do not wish to be identi- 
fied with the Anglo-Saxon race, with whom 
that argument would have small influence, 


.. We would call the attention of those in- 
terested in college honors to our list, the most 
complete yet issued, of the honorary degrees 
conferred this year. Their number is not s0 
great as to lead us to fear that the country isto 
be flooded with doctors of divinity and of law, 
although the latter honor especially is rather 
indiscriminately bestowed.’ If some of our 
readers do not discover their names among the 
127 doctors of divinity and the 73 doctors of law 
reported, they will please pardon us, as we 
have not received reports from quite a@ number 
of institutions. 

.. We published last week ah extract from 
The Bibliotheca Sacra by Dr. A. C. Thompson, 
on “ Misquotation of Scripture,” and by an 
accident we misquoted it so much as to spoil a 
very exce#ient illustration. The passage ‘‘Ifa 
man desire the office of a bishop he desireth a 
good work”’ is often misquoted ‘“‘a good 
thing,’’ and is said to have beén so repeated 
by.an English bishop. It was natural to retort 
on him that he had made a’good thing out of 
an office worth fifty thousand dollars per 
enpum. 


--»--According to Dr. Atwater, there are 
“stronger reasons” against any present st- 
tempt at revising the Westminster Confession 
of Faith than against revising the translation 
of the Bible itself. Whatis this Confession? 
Is it something too sacred or too dangerous to 
be touched? Is ita sort of Holy of Holies? 
Or is it a nolé me tangere Scotch thistle? Or is 
it an.infernal machine, which if meddled with 
may. blow up the Church ? 

«se. The Nation announces that the crews of 
Harvard and Yale met the day before the race 
and agreed to recommend to their respective 
colleges to withdraw from the present organ- 
ization and return to the old system of races 
between these two universities. The sugges- 
tion may -please. Cambridge. and New Haven, 
but the students may be certain that it will 
meet with favor nowhere else.“ 


.... The Dublin Corporation has: been dining 
Alderman Colé, of this city, and one of the 
dimer speeches was made by Mr. William 
Lane Joynt, solicitor to the crowa and treas, 
ury. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Joynt 
made a complimentary allusion to ‘Mr. James 
Cullen Bryant,’ and declared that “the inim- 
{table author of the ‘Heathen Chinee,’ Mr. 
John Greenleaf Whittier,” is now an editor. 


...-Dr. Atwater says in The Princeton ‘Review 
that “our Congregational brethren’are now 
sorely exercised as to whether the Annihila- 
‘tonism or Restorationism which have for 
ome; time found advocates among a few of 
their younger ministers put. those who hold 
them.outside the ‘evangelical’ system.’’ . Per- 
baps some Congregational paper will tell us if 
this news is true. 

_eaesMr. McMaster may be no more of a 
classical scholar than The Tablet would have 
us believe, but he knows how to talk forct- 
bly if not traly about an¢ient worfhies and 
modern. Ina single number of The Freeman's 
gournal be speaks.of “the vile old debauchee, 
pms of “the shameless woman who 

was inspired of the devil to write PMoele 

‘Tom’s Cabin’.’”” 
: Ste weal Alexander H. Vinton, of Boston, has 
in Westminster Abbey; mai Y 


“ picd his younger fellow-citizen, the Re 


Phillips Brooks, he sueceeded in making him. 
welt beara. He ts no and his 
aermon gave much offense to th Oburch- 


~ mien of London whe, although they. cannot. 
niamage-4fhirs at the Abbey, yet watch them | 
with a keen eye. 


AE On tit Ai Maa et i 


on 





....I¢ ts kimounced tr most of the daily 
papers that “four new Roman Catholic mon- 
astérieg ‘are to be established out West,” and 
in:the following paragraph that “ten theasand 
young shad are to be added to the Rhine.” 
The Rhine gets the best of it. “Ont West” 
they need everything more than monasteries, 
which are only fit for overpeopled countries. 

‘es. The Joneses are looking up. Congress- 
man Jones, of New Hampshire, is represented 
as the richest man in his state, and Senator. 
Jones, of Nevada, is not only the richest man 


in his state, but the richest member of they 


Senate. The Joneses have been said to be de- 


scended from Jonah; but these Jonéses are’ 


clearly not of that branch of the family. 

--.-An innocent New York paper indignant- 
ly asks : 

‘*Sheuld a public robber be allowed to use 
the atolen money to pay the ablest lawyers of 


the bar to secure him immunity in | S= 
session of his plunder”’ ? if. oA 


Clearly he shouldn’t, sie clearly he-does ; and, 
as the public robber elluded to once said, 
“‘ what are you going to do about it 

* «»ssIndian ‘Commissioner Smith and Sécre- 
tary Delano and President Grant are not going 


to work about the investigation into thealleged 


Red Clond frauds as if they were in the least 


anxious to cover up the facts. . The President’ 


has added three men of unimpeachable char- 
acter to the Commission, and they have already 
gone to Omaha to begin their work. 

«++2The Congregationalist displays an entirely 
unexpected acquaintance with church mil- 
linery. ‘‘ What is called the ‘hood,’ ” it says, 
in speakins of that ornament of English 
D.Ds., “is a little triangular appendage to 
the ble ck silk graduate-gown, which falls back 
over the shoulders (a little as the hood of a 
lady’s waterproof when not in use).”” 

-+.. We have read in some of our exchange 
papers the alarming piece of intelligence that 
“the grasshoppers are getting to be a serious 
nuisance in Eastern Massachusetts.’? They 
have appeared “at Marshfield in countless 
numbers,’’ and, as usual, have “ deyoured 
every green thing.” But it is to be hopad they 
will not devour all the greenbacks 


..The Springfield Republican says that a 
baby-carriage company in that city is “ taking 
advantage of the quiet season” to build'a new 
flume, etc. Are there few babies in Spring: 
field nowadays, or are the existing ones ex- 
ceptionally quiet? That twelve-pound one 
the Republican so proudly chronicled ought ta 
be able to make noise enough. 

----Bostonians are happy when they reflect 
thet their new cathedral is longer than the 
cathedrals of Vienna, Ratisbon, Munich, Orvyi- 
eto, Messina, Monreale, Pisa, Venice, Frei- 
bourg, Treves, and St. Denis, and higher in 
the nave than those of Vienna, Munich, Paris, 
Spires, Strasburg, Freibourg, Rheims,Chartres, 
Antwerp, and Rouen. 

.... Last week we wanted to quote the adver- 
tisement of a laundry without hurting the pro- 
prictor’s feelings by mentioning his name, and 
80 we called him “Richard Roe,” Whereupon 
The Christian Register innocently observes: 
“ Richard Roe has a laundry at Cambridge; on 
Harvard street. We wonder what John Doe 
is doing nowadays.” 

.»-»The Congregationalist of the 23d inst. had 
the news of Dr. C. B. Hulbert’s election as 
president of Middlebury College, and The 


Tribune of the 24th published his inaugural. 


They do things ina hurry in Vermont, “ 


+.«-Spalding, White, Barnes, and McVey, of 
the Boston Base-ball Club, are going to join 


the Chicago club next year, and the Bostonians® 


are debating what is to be dome about it. 


..- There is a firm of attorneys in Columbia, ‘} 


Me.. named Nash & Nash. The junior partner 
is the wife of the senior and their legal union 
seems likely to be s permanent one. i 

.-It is reported that bears are unusually 


fiiay account for their scarcity in Wall Sireet 
at the present time. 


..Monseigneur Roncetti, the papal able- 


gate, turns up'inso many places that he will 
yet wrest from Gen. Daniel Pratt his hard- 


earned honors. 


--The Oongregationalist correctly, prints. 
| atiother Greek word in its last issue, but is 
compelled to put a Hebrew word into English 
types. 


; 


..«-1f any Greek pitist ts tientnga to object | 
that our word “symbolatry” elides a whole’ 
syllable, we would reply. tat 60 does ci 


try.’>: 


es. The late SiemaetWitttston,; of Bestherip- 


ton, Mass,, is to have a $3,000 granite ‘ttioau- | 
ment, designed by C. 8, Luce, of Boston. 


+ ¢ve.The foundations jot the Bonin! Towne 


Meh’s ‘Christian Union’s new building, (on, 
J are now’ being laid. . 


pp Verse pebble of July 8th, “The 


Fecicr Sth hf 


JN Religigns A Petalignnge, 


Presbyterian churches in 
London, on, Tuesday, the 20th ingt ,.Thesfirst | 
day, was mostly consumed in the opening,and 
preliminaries. One hundred delegates: were 
present, inéluding several from Antericatand | : 
‘Canadian chutélies. Six were present from’ 
the United States: Rev. Mr, Morris, of Cin. 

efinnati, 
ond Rogers, of New York, Stuart, Bob nson, of 
- Louisville,,and Sloan,of Alleghany City. , On 
Wednesday the main business of the council. 
wasentered'upon. This'was: the drafting of 
. & constitution to sérvé'as the basis of » formal 
union. | The American delegates favored a 
confederation in name .and., plan; but a, large 
majerity »preferred the. title, and, fonm of: 
an) alliance, aé> less restricted): im «scope. 

It was ultimately agreed ‘to® form an’ al- 
liance of all “the “Reformed Presbyterian. 
churchés “df! the world. Wednesday night 
the delegates dined together in Free Ma- , 
sons’ Hall, and listened to speeches by Dr. 
‘Schaff and others. 
fh further and detailed discussions. On Thars- 
day night Dr. McCosh, president of the coun- 
‘cll, made a speech, in which he eloquently 


which hold to the Presbyterian system and 


‘man for a copy. of-two prayers for the dead as 


i court! 
plenty fi Fulton Oounty this summer, which | t Se judge'ot botnty" ee 


“were they are desired by the clergy and con- 


‘| tion Geclaring that ‘at the celebration of Ho 





‘HEIN DE PEN BENT. 


ne aes cetecet in daaliaereeaeenctthtesaaatll 








cal'Thé ‘conan Of delegites from All the” 


dom.met at 


Drs. McCosh, of Princeton, Schaff’ 


Thursday was occupied 


traeed the progress of the idea ia favorof euch 
a general union, and resolutions in favor.of an 
alliance were unanimously passed, Ono Friday 
the constitution adopted by the council was 
made public, .The name of the new union 
“The Alliance of Reformed Churches through- 
out the World.” All churches are included 


creed. The preamble of the’ constitutioti re- 
cites the objects of the alliance, which are to 
demonstrate unity of beliefamong Protestants, 
organize mission work, promote education and 
social reforms, and oppose infidelity and re: 
ligious intolerance. 


..- We are indebted to The Southern Church- 


given’ in the R. C. “ Mission, Book, drawn 
chiefly from the works of Saint Alfonaus Lig- 
uori.” The second of them is preceded in the 
s¢ Mission» Book’’ by this nete to the: wor- 
shiper: » 

‘When the priest mounts the steps of) the 

tar imagine you bear the poor souls in a 
gatory repeating the follo owing verses, as if 
imPplote your prayers: ave pity On me, have 
pity on me, at. least you, my friends, because 
the +) of the. Lord hath touched me. My 
flesh is consumed,’ etc., ete.’ 


The prayers are as follows : 


‘Remember, O Lord, the soulé of Thy serv: 
ants and handmaidens, N. N., who Have gone 
before us with the se igo of faith pnd shee slee 
the sleep of o them, O d, a 
all who rest n Ohtist, we'pray Thée to etal e a 
‘ place: of refreehment, of light, and of peace, 
yo rai the same Jesus Christ our Lord. | 

men 

““O. God, the Creator and: Redeemer of all 
them tbat "believe. grant unto the soulsof Thy 
servants the remission of all their sins, that 
through devout supplications they may obtain 
the pardon they have, always desired, who 
livest and velapeet world without end, Amen,’’” 


Now these prayers, the last of which means 
nothing if pot purgatory, are taken bodily into 
a “Manual” of prayers used by the clergy. 
of the Mount Calvary Protestant’ ’ Episco-., 
pal church, Baltimore; and it i for refus- 
ing to entertain complaint against’ ‘these 
clergymet that Bishop Whittingham hds been’ 
brought to trial by the ‘presiding bishop. The 
Southern. Churchman, which is the ablest.and © 
boldest Low.Church paper,in the country, 


p strongly supports the clergymen.who pavé'|’ 


made the complaint against the bishop, and 
begs the clergy of Mount Calvary, to hasten 
| over to Romie. 


..The speedy coming into. oii of 
the “Public Wership..Regulation Law”’ is 
ee a.stir among the several parties 
in the Church of England. “Lord Penzanee is 


by ‘this law. “The war of” lets has 
‘rind commpinedd One autitled “ The Com- 
ing Campaign and ow it will, be Won” 
recommends the ‘establishing of xival places 
of worship wherever’the eastward position 
and the eucharistic vestmenté are) forbidden. 
The -English _Church-:.Union » has . resolved ' 
“that no settlement of the present ritual 
controversy;.in~ the, Ghurch. of England 
will be generally...satisfactory which pro*’ 
hibits “ally “6f- thé), followmg’ usages in 
thé ‘celebration of the Holy Conimunion, , 


Lior Teme eae ia eanattns 
ments; (2) the ee ; (@) vened 
bread ; (¢) incense;-4j) the esati ward position.’’ 
4 ‘The Lower “House of Convocation of tle Pro- 
‘vines ‘of’Canterbury lately adopteds resolu- 


Bret ct -at nll other times of 
ithe, Minister 
octets Sot ~— or scart, siivoneat’ the’ 


‘| ‘VI and’ referted to in the" Rubric on the orna- 
‘ments of the ministers, sich ‘Yestures shall not 
"| Ge" riéWiy brought fnto use in any church 
Other that s tathedral or collegixte church 
“without the prevfotis consent of the bishop.” 
Yesolution, however, hes né force as law, 
nt is mere advice or counsel, . 


«oisI¢.the Southern Presbyterian ‘fairly, repre- 
sents ite Church, the committee appointed at 
St. Louisis not likely to find-anything to-omit 
in, the way of- political utterances: ;.; In. 1864 


the Southern Assembly, meeting in ones, 


Va., said, among other things:: 


“ The, long;continued agitations ef our ad- 
Versaries have wrought within us a deeper con- 
viction of the divine appointment Of domestic 
servitude and have led to aclearer eomprehen- 
sion of. the duties we owe.to the African race. 

We hesitate not to affirm that it is the peculiar 
mission of the Southern Churth to conserve 
the ifistitution of slavery and to make it a 


} Dlessing both.to.master, and slaya. .We could 


not, if we would, yield up thene fons millions 
of immortal beings to the dictates of fanati- 

cism and to the menaces of military power. 

This ts the language which Dr. Hodge charac- 

terized aa the most atrocious ever uttered bya 

professedly Christian body. | Now the Southern 

Presbyterian defends this language a3 purely 

religious, and says : 

“Slavery was to the people of the South a 
sacred and solemn trust, This was the Assem- 
be AL 8 idea of it ;-and, in this aspect ‘of thé in- 
stitution, what ‘they said was DO political; but 
a religious utterance, whether true or false. 
Most especially, as the Assembly held. did God 
commit this trust to the Southern Church,to take 
-care of it; to defend it as he established itaud 
as he ordained the duties growing ont of it; 
to conserve it—that is, as thie’ dictionaries define 
that word, to keep it sound and safe; nay, to in- 
prove it, so as to make it more and. more a 
blegsing to both master and slave; and never 
to give over our efforts to bring all these im- 
mortal beings under the saving influéneé of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 


«s..We hayé not seen yet that Prof. J. P. 
Lacroix has been removed from’ his professor- 
ship in the Ohio Wesleyan University!’ We 
have almost expected “it, since he’ more or 
less identified himself with the Disciples, 
An article of his on’ the Atonement Ii The 
Christian Quarterly for January was’ month or 
two later severely. attacked in The Western 
Christian Advocate, and through’ the spring a 
series of editorial articles was launché@ against 
him in the same paper, Prof. Laeroix’s re- 
plies the.editor declined to publish,.on the 
ground that they “seemed very objection- 
able,” althongh we do not see anything so ob- 
jectiovable im the printed, copy tiat has fallen 
upder our: eye. Their. most evident fault is 
that they do not.speak of Wesley and Watson 
as quite inspired. The doctrine of the articles 
is certainly not very bad Methodism. An 
effort was made to'throw him out of his chair, 
after a ten years’ incumbéndéy ; but it happily 
proved tinsuccessful. The Methodist Church 
does not need to enforce stagnation of thought. 
Even a bishop has published worse heresy 
than Prof. Lacroix. 


oes The. Churchman is not a pronounced High 
Church paper, but it can utter as supéreilious 
arrogance toward the uncovenanted heathen 
of the sects'as any paper we know of. Last 
meek it took up the case of Mr.’ Keet, the 
Wesleyan clergyman, who has been forbidden 
by English ecclesiastical law to put the title of 
“reyerend”’ before his name on his daughter’s 
tombstone. The Churchman fitst defends the 
chureh for imposing its exclusive authority 
over‘fhe chufchyards, and thea says ef the 
title: 

“Phe * American‘ criticism ‘seems to have 
grown out of the idea that it is permissible to 
in ti one to assume any title he thinks fit. . 

is thing the English are to be commended 
: that'they are honestly scrupu- 
b~ wom ynes and would no.more allow s 
tombstone to bear a record which would con- 
vey the ‘idéa that the ohe befeath it was a 
clergyman by the law of England, 
when he was not, than that. be .had been a 
baronet oran earl when he was only a com- 
moner. ry 9 Was .no© objection:to the de- 
scription fear © person as. a minister of the 
Wesleyan 


.... Wepresume that Ohristopher Columbus 
will be cauonized. A Committee of the Con- 
sistory at Rome has, been investigating his 
claims and have made quite satisfactory dis- 
coveries. In the first place, Pius IX once 
held. a bishopric in America, which is a poivt 
in fayor of the saintship of Columbus. ‘Then 
the bistorian appointed by the Popé hai! evi- 
dence that his vocation was truly marvelous, 
that’ his mission had. been frequently foretold, 
that he was’ a misefonary of the Gospel and 
viataral legate of the. Holy See, that his real 
object was the ransom of the Holy Sepaicher, 
and that he openly professed the doetsine of 


{ the Immaeulate Conception centuries before 


ita definition... We had supposed that, proof of 
«miracles performed either by the. andidate or 
his bones was necessary, but we haye not yet 
seen these reported. 
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and between them they are doing their best to 
, Gestroy their university, The trustees. have 
just kicked out the president, Dr. Moss, who is 
certainly respected out of Chicago and who 
was urgently invileda year ago from Crozer, 
Seminary to take the,place. Dr. Everte and 
Dr. Burroughs seem tobe as much at. fault as 
anybody, and as disinterested observers, only 
concerned for the interests of education and 
religion, we would modestly suggest that the 
University is worth more than a dozen querrel- 
some ministers and that their snicide would be 
less crimina] ard tess Isamented than the de- 
struction of so’ promising an institution. 


-++- The telegraphic news from Germany in 
reference to the reeent submission of Catholic 
clergymen to the law for the administration 
of church ‘property is very meager; but It is 
intimated that there has been a very consid- 
erable submission to the law, and Zhe North 
German Gazette thinks that the Roman Curie 
bas given permission to the clergy to decide 
for themselves, at the same time essuring 
them that e decision in favor of submission to 
the law will not be regarded asan act of dis- 
obedience to Papal authority.. Itis hard for ns 
to believe that this news can be true or. that 
the Pope has learned at bis age to say “pos- 
sumus.”” 

-.--In,the death of A. J, Coquerel the Re 
formed Church of France loses one of its 
ablest preachers and the leader of the Lib- 
eral wing which has been defeated in. the 


synodical elections for the past two years. . 


M. Coquerél was a rather radical Unitarian, and 
The Tribune is greatly mistaken in saying that 
he “attended the vast meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in this city and took a prom- 
inent part in its deliberations.”” He was not 
a delegate, although he was in this country 
at the time of that meeting. 


-...The New Connection Methodists of 
England, et.a conference recently held at Dud- 
ley, discussed the question of displacing st- 
tendance on clase-meeting as a condition of 
membership. During the preceding year the 
curcuite had voted on the proposition; 32 cir- 
cuits, with 10,220 members, being in favor 
and 26 cireuits, or 10,720, voting against it. 
It was voted to retain the class-meeting in its 
presont position, 


«soeT he Dutch Reformed society in Tthaca, 
N. Y., two or three years ago turned Congre- 
gational, and the minority has been suing it 
for the property from one court to anotber, 
but always unsuccessfolly. The case is now 
to be brought before the Court of Appeals, and 
we trust that at last the church may have 

peace. 

..»»The Boston Unitarians sre uniting serv, 
ices for the summer. The Arlington-street- 
Brsttle-square, First, Second, and King’s 
Chapel societies worship at King’s Chapel, and 
the Hollis-street and South Congregational 
churches, the Church of the Unity, and the 
Church of the Disciples at Hollis-street church, 


>....The English Primitive Methodists, at 
their late Annual Conference in Leicester, re- 
ported the following statistics : membérs, 169,- 
$92; preachers, 15,985; leaders, 10,112; 
chapels, etc., 6,449; Sunday-schools, 3,647; 
teachers, 50,982; scholars, 316,859; also 32 
day schools, 64 teachers, and 3,122 scholars. 


” ..iThe Seamen’s Friend Society reports 
that it has wholly or in part supported 48 chap- 
lains, missionaries, tract-distributors, and 
others the past year. It has sent ont: 898 
ship libraries, of which half were new. The 
expenditures were $65,058. 


...-The Universalist ministers in Philadel- 
phia have got to quarreling so that oné of the 
denominational papers takes them’ severely to 
tesk,and bids them remember. what deplora- 
ble injury escandal did the cause there near 
thirty years ago, 

....Mr. Disraeli has offered the Vicarage of 
Halifax to the Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, who 
refuses it. It is worth £2,000 per year, whicli 
fs raised largely from the vicar’s rate and is 
very unpopular both with Churchmen and 
Dissenters of Halifax. 


...-The church at Greenfield Hill, Conn., 
the place where President Dwight kept his 
famous school, before he was called to the 
presidency of Yale College, will celebrate its 
150th anniversary May 18th, 1876. 


.... A few gentlemen in London, whilebreak- 
fasting with Mr. Graham; lately member of 
Parliament, opened a subscription with $123,- 
000 to build a Young Men’s Christian Assocfa- 
tion hall. : ‘ 

...-Mr. Moody will return to America 
the “Spai,” which sails on the 4th of Au- 
gust, He will take a good rest before tie does 
anything in America.  **” s 

_...From Madrid comes the intelligence that 
the committee on the, constitation have re- 
jected another amendment directed egrinat re 





A Mosr Uservt ARTICLE in every bouse- 
hold is a sewing machine. The Wilson 
Sbuttle Sewing Machine combines in every 
degree the most perfect machine yet in- 
vented. It is elegant in finish, simple to 
ay ape smoothly: and ly, and, 
Ww. more important, is the cheapest. 
The Wilson Machine. has. received tbe 
highest iso from all who have used it 
and stands at the head of all sewing ma- 
chines. 
~ Salesroom’ 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York and in all thé principal cities and 
) towns throughout the United States. This 
Company want a few more good agents. 

Soornuse anp HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, fas, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


Tne great summer resorts of New En- 
gland and reached by this popularline. For 
the information of our readers who desire 
to avoid the heated month of August and 
take an enjoyable trip to some of the great 
summer resorts of New England at a mod- 
erate cost, we recommend a trip to Nan- 
tucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and Falmouth 
Hights. To reach these points, take one of 
the magnificent steamers of the Fall River 
line. The ‘‘Bristol” or ‘‘ Providence” 
leave daily from Pier 28, North River, at 5 
P. M., reaching Fall River. the following 
morning, there taking a Special Express 
Train, direct without change of cars, for 
Wood’s Hole, making close connection with 
the fine steamers ‘‘River Queen” and 
**Tsland Home” for Nantucket, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Oak Bluffs, Vineyard Highlands, 
Edgartown, and Katama, reaching Oak 
Bluffs about 8:30 a. m. and Nantucket about 
111A. Mm 

Returning, passengers may leave Nan- 
tucket at 1.15 p.m. and Oak Bluffs at 4 
P. m. daily, making close connection with 
the Special Express Train, reaching Fall 
Fall River in season for the steamer, ‘and 
arriving at New York about 6.80.4. mu. 

Passengers by this route avoid delay and 
change of cars and make rapid transit 
from boat to boat, all trains being run 
directly alongside the steamers at Fall River 
and Wood’s Hole. 

Travelers from New York will have 
ample time for breakfast upon the boat at 
Fall River, and upon: the return supper 
will be served immediately upon the de- 
parture of 'the boat for New York. 

This route passes through some of the 
most interesting scenery in Massachusetts, 
the portion skirting the beautiful shores of 
Buzzard’s Bay and Vineyard Sound being 
unrivaled. Frequent communication be- 
tween the two islands and the main Jand is 
afforded by the regular, and excursion 
boats and telegraph communication is now 
being established, 

Passengers for Edgartown and Katama 
reach those points #ia the new Narrow 
Gauge Railroad from Oak Bluffs. »-Reduced 
fares are offered for the present season— 
‘viz., between New York and Nantucket, $6; 
between New York and Martha's Vine- 
yard, $5. Baggage checked through. 

(a Ask for ticket ofa Fall River Line 
and Wood’s' Hole. 


New axp Srranee—Travelers and _res- 
,idents in‘malarious districis should inquire 
about. HouMan’s R.AND AGUB Pap. 
A positive cure without medicine, Btop drug- 

ng with poisons and try the new plan. 

ruggists sel] it. Send address for full par- 
ticulars to W. F. Kipngy & Co., 83 John 
st., New York. POM SAS HGH 2IK 


Lavres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate-in prices, Pat 
ronize Mintzer & Co. 8 Unién Square: - 


“SARATOGA SPRINGS, 

“Dra. Srrone’s Remedial Institute, open 
all the year, is the resort-of leading men in 
Church and State for health or recreation. 
It is unsurpassed in location and complete- 




















ness of its appointments.” 
Te case of accident there is:no medicine 


so easily applied or that will give such ¢om- 
a satisfaction as DaLLEy’s annie” 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





., No. 884 Bowery. 
New York, ask nopayment for promising to 
cure Rupture, buta for hay, 
| cured. it, when is. completed, 
é i fe? i 


ORDERING GOODS. 


Our advertisers now inform ns that they 
ere receiving a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in respouse 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousatids of our 


readers want good goods and cheap goods; 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what, they want, We 
believe that our subscribers, one -and all, 
may, a8 a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or,trader. who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with, the public. : In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over’ twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus,ordering. goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merehants and others to make the 
plain statement. that. they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tum In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
& proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. * In many 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not. promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 











HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That Jays 
you liable toa fine, Thereare three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-five cents a month. If your 
paper does not stop promptly thereupon; 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘postal’? at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


DR. MOTT’S LIVER PILLS, —It is easy 
enough to make a pill, but to make a good 
pill; ah! that’s.the difficulty. There are 
cheap, harsh, drastic pills that are ef even 
less benefit than a dose of salis, But a good 
medicine, like Dr. Mort’s Liver Puts, 
which penetrates to the,seat of disease,.is a 
desideratum indeed. Will. positively cure 
all diseases of the Liver. Sold everywhere. 








Price 25 cents per box. Joun F. Henry, | 


CurRAN & Co., proprietors, 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Townstey’s ToorTHacHE ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 





Senp for a free spetimen copy of the 
splendid mammoth double-sheet San Fran- 
crscO W EEELY CHRONICLE, an able, spicy, 
and fearless paper. It always contains 
complete and reliable market, mining, and 
stock reports; also. valuable agricultural 
department, specially prepared by an ex- 
perienced editor. Full of valuable informa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast. Itis only $3.50 
@ year, postage free, in advance,in cur- 
rency. v bs 


VISITING CARDS.—A. H. Fotrrr & 
Co., Brockton, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cards in another column, gre: reliable 

arties: and do business on the square. 

bose who deal with them £ their 
Ore 


are. 
money’s worth and say they arg more than 
sbistind. Boo wayertivorpent, of page 11, 4 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


——_—_———_ 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form ,that we have 
made arrangements with. Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “Tur INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and-lookiog in every respect 
like a hahdsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar eacb, or sent (postpaid) on the, re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five ‘cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

















K.S&Co's. 5 
proven | | \ ) : 
MUSIC E 
+ = 
PAPER FILE. ~ 





TuHE attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement in avother column of the 
Novelty Agents’ Emporium, of Boston, 
who have just introduced a patented Meat 
Tenderer—a very simple instrument. for 
making tough meat tender... It:is said to 
do. the work effectually and!sthoroughly 
and is a necessity in every household, while 
its cheapness places it within the means of 
all. We have heard the Tenderer highly 
spoken of, and have no doubt it is what it 
is represented to be. 





Tue CxHrcaGo, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pav 
RatiwaY traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, Jakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled. attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton, . It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the grea metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-cdaches and 
sleeping-cars run tbrough without cant Be 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chi 

ot, Corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 
Bitices, 61 and 63 Clark 8t. , 





Perry Daviss PaneKiirr— Few 
medicines have been longer before the pub- 
lic-or .met..with such general approval as 
Perry Davis’s Pain-Killer, one.of.the most 
useful and widely circulated proprietary 
medicines of the present day. The principal 
establishment is at186 High street; Provi- 
dence, but there are branch houses in Mon- 
treal, in Cincinnati, and im London, En- 
gland. The article is largely éxported in 
bond to all parts or the world. The Pain- 
Killer has been before the public since 
1840, or for at least a third of a century.— 





gE. F. PA BITTER 
WINE OF I .—A sure-cure for Dys- 
éstidn, Weak 
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July 99, 1875.) 


- PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 

As most of our readérs are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring: the post- 
age on all newspapers and pefiodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
pn effect on and after January ist, 








Upon a careful estimate, we find that the |. 
postage on Taz INDEPENDENT will amount } . 


to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent tous the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of tnree weeks per: 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yéllow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 
age ts paid. 
SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tux mails for Europe forthe week ending 
Saturday, July 81st, 1875, will close at thia 
office as follows : on Tuesday at 9 A.M., OD 
Thursday at 11:30 a.m. and on Saturday 
at 11:30 a.m. and 12m. 

T. L. James, P. M. 











THE INDEPENDENT. _ 


cODDINe’s MEAT TENDERER. 





No ae Tough Beefsteaks !! 

Pa a instrument you can make any 

v cra datilous. i sa for 50 cents. Send forts. 

Lomts wanted everywhere. Address 

NATIONAL ACCENTS’ EMPORIUM, 
Boston, Mass. - 





CARRIAGES. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
tg J PETRA CE Soi nati Sak — 
is 


stomach, bo uterus, or piles, its 
guia, potent. 














IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 
superior te any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 














PATRONIZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. W. 
THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 
ASK NO ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR 
AND OFFER $1 REWA 
ANY CASE THEY CANNOT CURE. 
Fae? cm a ass y 
oun Chief Surgeon has had 90 years’ unfailing 
Examination and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss or cpuPporter, $5 to 
Orders ated by mail or express, r ated to 
Send stam or Descriptive Pam 
2 DR, CO. W. BURNHAM, 


Superintendent 


IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The ulity Adjustable Table. 
May be raised or lowered to 


suid: any d 
folded f y = in a 





gr. 
and price. our system you 
Rave By delivered ith- 
nywhere 





LAMBIE; poloidal & CO. 
PROPRIETORS AND NUFA 
793 Broadway. iro York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED 
yhe world. 














OUR GENTLEMEN’S CARRIAGE. 


Fine Carriages 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


SIX-SEAT ROCK amare LANDA 

COUPE ROCKAWAYS, LANDA 

VICTORIAS, BROUGH 
NS, CABRIO. 


High and Low-wheel Pony and Park 
t variety of styles. 
Our stock of ages is ha her be gt in 
this city, all of one Tp al 4 cture and 
carriage guaranteed for 


A. T, DEMAREST & CO,, 


628 and 630 Broadway. 





THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





‘CTHOM SHE XI AXMOLOVAONVW ADNVINAVO ANY 


SSkicaga-eness 


Repository 26:3 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Me gr: eee poh ag hn _— AND 187 WABASH-AY, 
AND RANDOLPH s78. 


HIGHEST STANDARD WORK 
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The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT 18 UNG@BCTARIAN, 
IT 1S EVANCELICAL, 
iT iS LIBERAL, 
IT tS RADICAL, 
IT 18 BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columas. 


It is the Paper tor the Famuly, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Among the contributors to Taz InDEPENDENT 

may be mentioned = 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL. D., 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
JO8. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LD.D., 
R, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


“HH. wu.” 


Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Rev. CHARLES G. FINNEY; D.D., 
GEORGE E, ELLIS, D.D., 

Prot. C. C. EVERETT, 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s now sent to ACTUAL 
SUBSCRIBERS at all the principal post-offices in the 
country. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with 20 cents 
additional for posj,age. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, containing list of Premiums, 
sent free, 


HENRY CO. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
251: Broadway, New York. 
pO. Box 3. 






"ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THosz merchants and other business 
men who want to gail smoothly! should 
use a little printer's ink: It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shtewd- 
gst_men use this populs pulsar remedy to 
“keep things mo Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe-harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or .resolye to 
do nothing a > yangmammespnatp es folly, or 
weakness, or bo’ 

pe The fallowiog will shuw what is epnent 
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‘womey axe BY STAMPING, a 


Govanmen: 2iisii ial rier: A 


cratic candidate :for,re-election, in 
the politiéal Cainpaign tf that 
the people that ‘‘a piece o or s ECA 
of metal does sivf become t Ghose 
public authortty hap atemped. tt a3 ey 
and det lured Hee Pcs wilotiey.” iis ondee 
that. ‘the | Government ofthe. Gaited 
States, beings government in good stand- 
ing and sound credit, might just as well 
stamp @ pléce of paper for tony, ind ssid 
paper.is them to all intents and: purposes: 
equivalent to a silver dojlar.” 

According to this stefenieft; the ears 
causal power which gives: to anything ‘the 
monetary ebaracter is the authoritative 
stamp of A'fovernment. Miy@iag upon 
which this staiip tk plaicéd. ‘ts iohey, and 
withal just #& good money 8 anything else 
bearing | thesame’stamp. The Government 

by simply putting a dollar stamp on ‘a 
eenal paper” cee make it ‘‘ to all intents 
an Valent'to #'Sil ver, do 
This reminds us a the eames Feats 

eo British Parliament, in 1811, 
reed ey of ba of Hnglaad 
# to-deleqhivalént to: the légal cof’ of thé 
realin,” Wwhin ag & matter Of fact these’notes 
a oy a discount of about 20 per cent., 
a8 C ed wi coin. It is oe jaeaeee that 
what Se déétares bo 
is money for thé. put pot tate tt 
payment of debts {brough the ugency of 
law. He, however, who supposes tat one 
thing will ‘he, just. 4s good #s another for 
money, provitied it has the Government 
stamp upon “it, simply reveals his own 
ignorance, . ey 


ing 
‘told 





se that the Government bbidh bal 
the same stamp \ a piece of iron having 
the weight of o gold or silver dollar which 


it now places ar dolfar, and thus 
create in iron dollar. Does Governor Allen 





believe that the iron x would be “to 
all intents and pu équ ton 
silver dollar” or. gold dollar? Would 
the pice” PPLes eae the people as 
thé equival , having the 


same penton te Si or paces power? 
This ought to bea fact according to his 
theory of making money by simply. stamp- 
ing it; and yet we can hardly suppose Gov- 
ernor ‘Allen not to know that it would not 
hee fact. jréh dnd@ stamped gold 
of equal weigh r in ae owing to 
an a Tht cad bok eke: cost. 
For this reason they ¢ an re made equiv- 

alent by stamping, or by Calling them dol- 

lars, or by declaring both, to be legal- 


tenders, 
The case.of stamped paper fs certainly 


no better. The steihping would not change 
the paper into gold “or ‘silver or make’ it 
ibything but paper. And if the paper is 
not & promise to pay gold or silver, and 
not convefitbleinto ‘either, then its, valtie 
is just equal to that the paper—no more 
re no less. tee of exchafiye it 
would bes beliata, beeause it Would e's 
perfeet failure as a measure or standard of 
value. Suppose two" pieces of éucli paper 
thus stamped, One having on it thé stamp : 
one dolar and the’ dthér, SAT LA 
thousand dollars, what wo the 

ence between them? ‘Simply in the ert 
stamped upon them, and Hot ‘at all,in the 
quantity or qhality of the paper in the two 
casesor. in, the labor cést’6f’ production. 
And yet One of. these’ pieces fs to be tsedl to 


computé,the 4ry reheat 4 by a gold 
dollar, op te Ws ries te the value 
represe Id dollars. 

ould cay. be a very elastic 


ea 


of valué. : ‘ 


cinbelinahdl difficulty with ison 


_paper,, financiers COnsistg , in in su 
“money to-be.a meze ‘Action of. law, ox 
48 hence, erat ch ti ake 
Saks ars just a8'well as @Hoter, 
withdut” any. Feferehse . to © Taine or; 
- quantity. of th al of whichmoney is 





rant,them this supposition, and |. nc deerttipentedaiadanmad, with encour- 

ne gan e: fo mi ne supposi- | aging. sales, from. first hands, at steady 
ti to There is cre. poi sieaaw i tS 0%) 
hed! vies 2 del eth hover ‘cLasieaeaasntiaeictaaeetien 
be practically assumed as true without | at aa aren tmove siowly, 
~—< Be Primes pelemewt Ini money is |’ Gs wo HA | 
ce ee statute declaring this or that | jG, —_ ype A sand far Ite 
thine’ te é ‘money, but ‘tlie Value of the teres tchange. 
material, 4s @ commodity,°of which the | Hosiery ie in better demand in 


T a decsochan si NPT 


athegtallanglants Whoever faild' to ses 
this will ‘beutterly at sea in reasoning on 
; the subjéct of mooey, | This:seems: toxbe 
the predicament-of Governor Allen.’ « 
Se 


1 BX, GOODS: « 


heen; encoureging during the past week 


merchants had, been anticipating. There. 
is@ large number already here from the, 
West and . South west, who have ‘been in- 
duced. to take hold more freely than they, 
Probably would have done by the activity, 
in the grain market and .the rapid advance 
in the price.of wheat. The, West, will not, 
only get better prices for breadstuffs of. all 
kinds, but.there willbe more to sell; and 
this means-a great addition tothe wealth of 
the country at Jarge, prompt payments, 
lower, rates for gold, and. increased. comy 
sumption..of ,dry _ goods. There is some 
danger that disappointment may be the re- 
sult of a too- excited market; but it is‘cer- 
tain that.there. will be a. more actiye de- 

mand for godds of all kinds than we have 
Rnown forthe ‘past thfee years. | 

The South affords as many evidences of 
an improved condition as: the West, and 
the result must be greater confidence and 
move liberal purchases to meet a probable 
incfea’e. This general improvement will 
be felt at all the manufacturing centers of 
the country, a8 it has been already in Phila- 
délphia, whdse importance as “a manufac- 
turing city New Yorkers are proneto over- 
look. A letter ffom that city says: “The 
estimated value of the yearly prodadilad of 
the yarious manufacturers of the city of 
Philadelpbia is above two hundred and 
fifty millions of dollara; many place it as 
high as $300, 000,000. It is believed that no 
city in the country can show such impos- 
ing figures—certainly none have.so much 
ground space covered by large manufactur- 
ing companies’ works, especialy in carpets, 
oil-cloths, boots and shoes, dress-goods of 
eyery description, hosiery, blankets, woolen, 
worsted, and cotton goods, shawls, umbrel- 
las, etc.” 

The demand for domestic cotton goods 
is. now.becoming more active and in some 
departments sales to an unusual extent for 
this season of the year haye already been 
effected... Buyers are by no means reckless. 
They..make their, selections with great dis- 
crimination and, buy cautiously, but liber- 
ally. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand and priéés ‘are ‘generally 
firm...The quotations ‘for the leading 


makes of heavy standard. and.-four-yard 
sheetings are well maintained. 

Bleached sheetings and sbirtings are in 
somewhat better demand, particularly for 
the finer qualities, and the low rates at 
which all styles are: now marked ddwn are 
very tempting to purchasers. 

Printing cloths are without material 
change; but an anticipated. strike of fac- 
tory hands at Fall River causes..the stock 
now in first, hands to be very firmly held. 
Prices are not only firm, but tending to 
higher points, A few days will probably 
determine whether the long-talked-of strike 
is to end in anything but talk. 

Prints aré rather quiet: -The agent are 
not offering their new. dark work. to ‘near- 


| by customers. The privilege of. making 


selections for the new fall styles. is reserved 
at present for buyers from the Far West and 
the Pacific Coast. A few dark styles have 
been shown and at once taken by eager 
purebasers. 

Ginghams are in rather better demand; 
but it is only in the case of new styles that 
much attention is bestowed “upon these 

goods at present. - 

Cotton flannels are in'goud demand, and 
large sales have been effected of some of 
the leading makes, at steady prices, The 

extends.to.all the differ 


osnaburgs are in rather 
ceasing ds 6 ofthe | « 


Per ae 


a aleina are i in 00d demand, 
; an are 

‘with considerable sales to purchasers from* 

thes Pacific Coast, 








{Tum indications. of 161 reviving trade have 


and.a much more active business has been |' 
realized...than the great :majority of, our |’ 


ere 


éd-doatiiigs ate 1 demand: 
Pia... Shhel f e 


provement lately shown inthe 
pa pean of: these goods invites‘attention 
Sa a acti . apd the 
m v 
re large of all more BEN at deeney 
American silks are in fa toad Aeosan 
The, sales are not..spec toll astra. 
many acturers are cerary sati: vith t te 
shown by the public’ in’ 
poets they have 86 persevéringly 
great risks put upon wy apa amg 
Foreign dry goods.are still in a very 
nite ition and but rhittle movement 7 
any department is to be notited. There is 
‘démand for blick alpacas, pure 
caiiuien and brilliantines; but tire sales are 
confined.mostly to.sma)l wares. and. some 
of the staple fabrics, for which a certain 
demand always exists. The importers do 
not seem to beat all sanguind about the 
fall season» but the ‘European demand for 
our breadstuffs may have a fayorable influ- 
ence for them. 


Sida 





LATEST DRY GOODS. QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO ‘EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
. UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, July Mth, 1875. 
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principal activity |, 

tie er iin. =e for which, prices, || 
Fancy cassitiereh Wré in iictive de- 
mand. low prices g dre tenipt- 
ing to buyers from pombgemys Saitings 
ond x jeans are selling more freely, 
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RW. MACY & CO's 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE TAROEST IN Bigs 


Lh FORGM KID GLOVE, 2.BUTTON t0.ywarranted. 
rdenfby lf edouaed to wits special care. oad 


oe te, OL 


| CARPET aa 


tivés, ete. ‘ies tas etre Orders 
poten ee pe ae 


Good Ingrain, 7 @1. Tapestry, $1.15 
te $1.35. we att heck bgt 75 te $2.25. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 





Cali and ex- 
amine the new 
Stock of Car« 










Late of Cofaanbien tall i Grand ei 
Z BROOK’S 
PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 
e WM HENEYSMITHEOO 


SOLE AGENTS, 
32 Green St., N.Y. 





SALE, preparatory to, taking Stock. 





~ REGULAR 
CLEARING-OUT SALE. 


On MONDAY, June 21st, we will Commence our REGULAR CLEARING-OUT 


Silks, Dress Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Shawls, Hosiery, White Goods, Embroider- 
les, ete., comprising the BALANCE ‘of our SPRING IMPORTATIONS, will be offered 
at FRIGhS which cannot fail to INSURE IMMEDIATE SALES: 


Large lities of’ MEDIUM and LOW-PRICED DRESS GOODS, recently purchased. 
‘at very low figures, will be arranged On'tables on first floor, for convenience of cus 
tomers, aod SOLD AT A VERY SMALL ADVANCE ON THEPURCHASE PRICE 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


.~ Broadway. and Twentieth Street. 





TS on oo 











OARPHTS. 


mg Ble te HY, and Ingrain Carpets, O11 Cloths, etc., Very chedp at the old place 


112°" FULTON STREET,” "New York,’ SIDE “ENTRANCE. 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL 
ROAD COMPANY. 
ITS REORGANIZATION. « 

Ir is presumable that most of the bond- 
holders of the» Northern Pacific’ Railroad 
have already informed themselves of the 
recent movement for a reorganization of 
that company and for carrying on to.com- 
pletion the great work which. was so sud- 
denly, 80 needlessly, and so disastrously 
sispended in 1878. But the general public 
will be interested in knowing what has 
been done and what the prospects may be 
for carrying out the new arrangements. 

"We are very glad to learn that the 
prospects’ are encouraging and that « 
general disposition bas been manifested 
among the bondholders to comply with the 
requests of the committee appointed at 
a general meeting of the bondholders 
in March last, In their address of the 
20th of May the ..committee say that 
under the decree of the United States 
Circuit Court all the property of the road 
isto be'sold for’ the benefit of the bond- 
holders, and at @ meeting on the 80thof 
June last the first plan for the sale of the 
rodd was’ amended and unanimously 
adopted.. The Court has since sanctioned 
the change, and a sale of all the prop- 
erty of the road. has been ordered on the 
2a of August, 1875. The conditions of the 
sale.or, rather, the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds by order of the Court are: first, to the 
payment of the costs of court; second, to 
the payment of employés, to an amount 
not exceeding $15,000; third, to the pay- 
ment.of right of way-and land claims, not 

exceed, $10,000 ; Yourth; to-the payment 

maueys advanced for interest on, bonds, 
not to exceed $100,000; fifth, to the pay- 
mént pro rata of the bonds and interest 
outstanding; as diiall appear On the books 
of the company. 

The purchasing committee say that the 
sale. of the lands will necessarily put an 
end to the conversion into lands of the 
outstanding bonds of the company. Under 
the new organization preferred stock will 
be issued to each consenting bondholder, at 
the rate of $1,400 for each $1,000 7-80 bond 
with accrued interest from July, 1878. The 
preferred stock @ill be Técéived at par for 
any’ of the company’s ‘lands éast of the 
Missoufi’ River. ..No bondholder. will “be 
subjected to any- tax or. expense of any 
kind, nor will the bondholders be required 
to make proofs of their claims against the 
company. Of course, each bondholder will 
decide for himself whether to keep his pre- 
ferred stock. or exchange it for the compa- 
ny’s Jands, and on,this point every one must 
d6étdefot-himeel?’ We have no opinion to 
offers but it may berwell to bear im mind 
that.unless the road shall be completed the 
m4 will not be worth much, and if the 

road ;should be,completed the preferred 
stock would in time be worth perhaps about 
par. Seeing what bashappéned to the Union 

Pacific-road, we should think that-the holds 
ers of the Northern Pacific preferred stock: 
would feel highly encouraged. The.chiefs 
thing now for the bondtiolders to consider 
is whether it will be for their interest to 
accede to the plat proposed for their ben-} 


thing’ better.’ Totthost bondlioldérs the 
proposition for the surrender of their bonds 
will no doubt be considered advisable, and, 
judging from the large number who have 
already sent in their power of attorney to 
the committee of purchase, we should say 
that very few will hesitate to accept the 
very favorable conditions which Have been 
offered them. There are some boldholders 
in Europe, from whom an answer cannot be 
immediately received; but there isnot much 
doubt of all uniting in the plan proposed. 








A MODEL BANK. 


org OLD CHEMICAL.” | 
Tx statement “Hiatie By" the SWktiohat | 967 
Chemical Bank, of ,this ci reriag its. 
condition-& thé 18% oft | wre 
remarkable exhipition 


ing, which could pot BC peopeo8 Dank igfieay, 


safely be said, by any..other . banking 


saan 


not in the world. 





efit,"“@r to boll off for a possibility of duie!? present modest-looking brown-stone bank- 


. 


‘ THE INDEPENDENT 


been in existence about fifty years, and it 
was at the time of its organization simply 
the banking branch of a chemical manufac- 
turing company; for in those days it, was 
not easy to.obtsin a bank charter from the 
legislature for banking purposes: pureand 
simple, and’ ft was “necessary to combine 
with the bank some manufacturing 
operations,. The Manhattan Company, for 
example, was organized for’ the purpose 
of ‘fatnishing the city with “pure and 
wholesome water,” and among, its. priv- 
ileges was, that of banking... The attempt 
to furnish the city with: pute and 
wholesome water was soon abandoned, and 
the banking privileges were continued, So 
the Chemical Manufacturing Company 
abandoned the business of compounding 
chemicals, and kept on inthe more profit- 
able business of discounting notes. It has 
from the start had the rare good fortune to 
remain all the time in the hands of but few 
proprietors, who havé managed its affairs 
with most extraordinary ability. The first 
president and chief owner of the bank was 
John Mason, a shrewd old :business New 
Yorker, who had made a fortune in the 
clothing trade; and since his time it has 
mostly been managed by Mr. J. Q. Jones, 
its present president. ‘Itis the only one of 
our city banks that has never suspended 
specie payments; and this circumstance has 
gained it the confidence of old New York- 
ers, who in times of financial disaster feel 
themselves perfectly secure against avy 
possible loss if their fands.are deposited in 
the ‘‘ Old Chemical.” 

It is a long while since the Chemical has 
issued any notes of its own; but it, appears 
from its statement that it has now out- 
standing $11,161 of its old state-bank circu- 
lation, and it is hardly probable that any of 
these old bills will ever be presented for 
redemption. The capital of the Bank is 
but $300,000, and it has the enormous ap- 
parent surplus of $3,230,000; but, asthe 
shares, which are of $100 par. value, sell 
for $1,800, its surplus must be very much 
greater than what it appears to be from 
the figures of the statement. The standing 
bid for the shares at the Stock Exchange 
is $1,600; but none is ever offered for sale, 
except in the case of the settlement of an 
estate. The last sale reported was at auc- 
tion, when the shares. brought $1,800. 
What the dividends that it pays may be are 
unknown to the public; but it is generally 
understood that they are monthly and that 
they are from 3to4 per cent. These are 
better dividends than are paid by any 
of the California mines and nearly as 
good as the dividends of the Brooklyn Gas 
Company. The London and Westmin: 
ster Bank has been in the way of paying 40 
per cent. dividends; but, owing to the 
heavy failures in England this summer, it 
has had to reduce its dividends to 20 per 
cent. The “Old Chemical,” therefore, 
stands at the head of all the banking insti- 
tutions of the world and may very proper- 
ly be regarded as the model bank. If all 
our banking institutions have not done as 
well, it is reasonable to conclude that they 
have.not-been as.well managed. The first 
banking house of the Chemical stood 
On the lof now eccupied by the Park Bank, 
which seems to have inherited something 
of the good-fortume ofits predecessor. The 


ing house Of the Chemical, opposite ‘the 
new Court House, on Broadway, has a very 
unpretending exterior, when compared with 
some of the. new white-marble banking 
houses in Wall Street, and is occupied solely 
by the bank. It is valued at $222,511.40, 
but it must be worth a much. larger sum. 
The resources of the bank amount to 
$14,147,377.88, of which the loans are 
$7,635,221.20; bonds to secure circulation, 
$1,800,000, to. which -should be added 
$265,000 premiums; specie, $339,050.21; 
and legal-tender notes, $2,055,261. Among 
the liabilities are: capital stock paid in, 
$300,000; surplus fund, $1,000,000; undi- 
vided»profits, $1,067,081, dividends uopaid, 
$45,000; and individual <deposits,. $8,773, - 
t to check” = 
es times like the present, when money 


= 


Dthe bey a: Se, raat ‘be, Peer 
diminished; but we presume. there is. not 
much dunger of ‘tbe stockholders of the 





ne parcran the profits aed 


ios off in their dividends.. From the 
' figures of their statement, the managers of 
this prosperous bank appear to have all 
their available funds well emptoyed. 

0 eR 


MONEY MA MAREET. 


Tux flow of éuirrency’ to this center con- 
tinues unchanged and our banks exhibit e 
still greater redundance of surplus reserve, 
the effect of whieh is to keep money down 
to the lowest Joanable rate.* The move- 
; ment fn the grain market bas led to’no with- 
drawal of funds from our Associated Banks 
, as yet. According to the Bank Statewent 
_ on Saturday, there wasa large gain in legal- 
tenders and ati increase in ‘specie. “Loans 
were contracted and deposits increased 
overa million. The banks ‘now hold in 
\lawful ‘money In excessof the required 
25 per cent. $29,502,450, against $28,053,550 
last’ week; showing a gain of $1,448,900. 
The following are the comparative totals : 


Legal-tenders 73,795,300 75,015.200 Inc. 1,219,900 
Deposits.........4 250,826,000 252,128,600 Ine. 1,302,000 
Circnlation..:.... 18,901,600 18,599,400 Dec. 202,200 


The following are the average rates of 
discount outside of the banks: 





Months. 
4@4% 
5 @ 5% 
4@6 
6 @ 6% 
8 @? 
GOLD PAPER. 

Double-named 

PPPTIGIC. 00 505 ¢0:0 ogsd veccsecceoece 6 @? 'e8 

Single-named 

GOOG... .ccccccccdeccccscacvccece 1@ 8 9 @0 


The street rates on call loans have ranged 
from 1} to 2} per cent., with exceptional 
loans at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum. 

Gold bas been on the decline during the 
week. The range of premium has been 
from 114§ at the opening to 111% at the 
close. 

The speculations on the Stock Exchange 
have continued active during the week in 
the leading favorites, of which Western 

Union keeps in the front, and the prices of 
safe investment stocks are steadily improv- 
ing. 

The speculations in wheat are what at 
present cause most excitement among 
merchants of all classes, and it begins to 
be discovered that the fotelligence from 
Europe hardly justifies the expectations 
which some entertain of still higher prices 
for our breadstuffs. 





QUOTATIONS OF THB CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 247TH, 1875. 
Offered. Asked. 


N. Y. National Exchange. .100 
Ninth National.........;.. 80 
North .America............ 101 


American Exchange.......116 — 
Central National....... vee we = 
Chentical ...0cccocccces --1600 oe 
CHB vnc nncocdes spon cogneomy = 
Commerce.......++ oieacouee _ 
Continental. .........ses0e 100 a 
Corn Exchange...........133 a 
First National ............. 200 oa 
WalOOas oak sick beset 5S — 
German Americap......... 90 a 
importers’ and Traders’. .195 _ 
TN. « ssteme dn. ates ve nace nt ~ 
Manhattan.........+0 Pree ts) — 
Marine.......... Shere var 180 — 
Mechanics’... .......+ -142 — 
Mercantile....... 4.88. -.- 108 — 
Merchants’ .......... 00008 121% a 
Merchants’ Exchange. ....:102 os 
Metropolitan ......... Met _ 
PIAGURR Gace cccevese RPT _ 
SFR a 133 — 








FISK & ATCH, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., paver YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
, and denominations bought and sold direct 
“at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate 
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FORS Rapes eer 
TEN PER CENT. NET. 
MERRICK & MORRISON. 

Attorn Law and Loan 
ay peter, Bk more oe en ton 
Boll ‘We have some erection 


etc. 
tions now on file forloans. All inquiries answered 
promptly. 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 fit. PROFIT, 


“ Howto Do It,” a Book on Fe pnt fee 
Bankers end Booker Wail Steen. Y. 
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C.R. FIELD & Co. 
"~ MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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_ Siwancial, 
MONEY WITHOUT VALUE. 


WE find an article in the Philadelphia 
Press, by Professor Francis H. Williams, 
informing mankind in general and espe- 
cially those who believe in hard money 
that “if people ever expect to arrive at 
sound conclusions in the study of mone- 
tary science they must primarily get rid of 
the idea that money has value.” ‘‘ Let it be 
remembered,” says the Professor, ‘‘that 
money means a medium, and nothing else 
tban a medium, and much of the obscur- 
ity now enshrouding financial problems 
will disappear.” 

Nobody needs to be told that money Is 
used as a medium of exchange, and, hence, 
serves the purpose of indirect barter. The 
people give money for what they buy and 
receive money for what they sell. Money 
is the one thing that is exchangeable for 
everything else which is to be bought or 
sold; and, hence, it has a universal purchas- 
sng and a universal selling pawer. This 
gives it the character of a general medium 
or instrument for effecting exchanges. 
And when Professor Williams announces 
the discovery ‘“‘that money means a medi- 
um” he simply says what the world has 
known for thousands of years. The idea 
dates back, at least, to the days of Abra- 
ham, ‘the father of the faithful.” 

When, however, the Professor informs 
us that money means ‘‘ nothing else than a 
medium,” and tells us to ‘‘ get rid of the 
idea that money has value,” as the first con- 
dition of arriving “at sound conclusions 
in the study of monetary science,” then he 
gives us anew monetary idea, which it may 
be worth while to understand. . The state- 
ment of the idea is so near a contradiction 
in terms that it will do no harm to regard 
it as the genuine article. What sort of 
money is that which has no value? Value 
is simply the exchange power which one 
commodity or service has when considered 
in relation to another. If one thing will 
exchange for another, then both have 
value. Their value consists in the fact that 
they are thus exchangeable. Each’ by the 
supposition will buy the other and each 
will sell for the other, and this gives 
them value in relation to each other. That 
for which nobody will exchange. anything 
else has no value. Money, then, without 
value would be a kind of money that is 
not exchangeable, for which nobody would 
give anything else. That is to say, it would 
not be money at all, since it would not per- 
form the function of money. The very 
idea of money is that it is something which 
the people generally exchange for other 
things; and, of course, it cannot be money 
if destitute of all value. 

Moreover, money is a medium or instru- 
ment of exchange because it has value. 
Its power as a medium depends upon the 
fact of value, and to this fact is due its 
power asastandard or measure of value. 
Men not only give and receive money for 
other things because it has value, but they 
use it as the common denominator of the 
value of all other things. It computes 
their value by its own, and thus determines 
their relation of value to each other. He 
who discards the primary idea that money 
is a measure of value, and for this reason a 
medium of exchange, is at sea on the whole 
subject. How can money be a measure of 
value if it has no value? ‘‘All measures,” 
said the late Chief- Justice Chase, ‘‘ whether 
of extent or weight or value, must have 
certain proportions of that which they are 
intended to measure. The unit of extent 
must have a certain definite length, the 
unit of weight certain definite gravity, and 
the unit of value certain definite value. 
These units, multiplied or subdivided, sup- 
ply the standards by which all measures 
are properly made.” Take away the ele- 
ment of value—a thing which Professor 
Williams proposes to discard—and the 
fundamental service of money is at an end. 
Before two things can be exchanged for 
each other there must be some computation 
of their value relatively to each other; and 
this is precisely what money does as a 
standard of value, and for this reason it 
must have value or be a mere sham. 

The reason why gold and silver, of all 
other common commodities, best serve this 





| the aggregate of individual habits. 
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purpose is thus stated by Chief-Justice 
Chase: 

**The selection, therefore, by the com- 
mon consent of all nations, of gold and 
silver as the standard of value was natural, 
or,. more correctly speaking, inevitable. 
For, whatever definitions of value political 
economists may have given, they all agree 
that gold and silver. have more value in 
proportion to weight and size and are less 
subject to loss by wear or abrasion than 
any other material capable of easy subdi- 
vision and impression, and that their value 
changes less and by slower degrees through 
considerable periods of time than that of 
any other substance which could be used 
for the same purpose. And these are 
qualities indispensable to the convenient 
use of the standard required.” 

Mr. Jobn Macdonnell, a very intelligent 
Scotchman, in his recent ‘‘ Survey of Po. 
litical Economy,” says in regard to gold 
and silver: 

‘*They contain much value in small 
bulk; they are similar in quality wherever 
they are produced ; they are indestructible; 
they are readily divided, and yet do not 
suffer in beauty by division ; and they are 
readily reunited. They are so scattered 
over the globe that the same expenditure 
of labor has, in the past, at all events, gen- 
erally produced about the same amount of 
metal ; and, being at once the most gener- 
ally diffused and the rarest of metals, they 
are marked out by Nature for coinage.” 

Gold and silver, because they have the 
greatest stability of value and the most 
universal exchangeability, are best fitted to 
perform the functions of money as the in- 
strument of exchange and the standard of 
value. This opinion has stood the test of 
centuries, and it will remain long after the 
whole crop of mere paper financiers has 
passed away. Itis based on the doctrine of 
value, as lying at the foundation of the 
monetary function, and of this value as ex- 
isting in the most stable and convenient 


form. 
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SAVING OR SPENDING. 


Srr Rospert PEEL, in making a..compar- 
ison between Englishmen and Frenchmen, 
many years since, said ‘“‘ that in England 
one person in five spends his entire income 
or earnings, while in Fiance only one in 
forty does the same, the other thirty-nine 
making savings.” .M. Victor Bonnet, in 
his essay on ‘‘The Payment of the Ger- 
man Indemnity,” alludes to this remark, 
and, in reference to France, adds: ‘‘It is 
undeniable that, if the whole population is 
taken into the account and the habits of 
the agricultural classes are considered, the 
spirit of economy predominates to a remark- 
able degree.” France within a few years 
past has been subject to an enormous drain 
upon her resources; and yet, as. M. Bonnet 
shows, she has met the drain out of her 
surplus, and more than met it. During the 
two years and ahalf in which she was 
paying an indemnity of more than a 
$1,000,000,000 to Prussia she earned and 
saved more than the amount. The indem- 
nity when paid represented less than her 
savings during the same period. .M. Bonnet 
places her annual gain on her foreign trade 
at more than 3,000,000 000 francs, or $600, - 
000,000. 

The saving habit of the French people, 
added to an excellent climate, a fertile 
soil, and great. industrial skill, constitutes 
the reasou of the vast reserve wealth which 
the nation bas accumulated, and on which 
the government can lean in an emergency. 
It was this fact that enabled. the people to 
pay all the expenses of the Franco-Prussian 
war, and then pay the indemnity besides, 
without any serious disturbance of their 
industrial system. Economically considered, 
they have already made good the whole 
loss, and are richer to-day than they were 
when the war began. Germany has rushed 
into speculation, as the natural consequence 
of receiving. so large an, indemnity, while 
France has labored and saved. 

The habits of a nation simply, represent 
If a 
nation grows rich by annually earning 
more than it spends, and thus accumulates 
a surplus from year to year, it does so be- 
cause the people composing the nation 
observe this rule, The nation as to wealth 
is what the people make it. The govern- 
ment does not produce or own the wealtb. 
The people are the producers and owners; 
and if they are rich in a large accumulated 
capital saved from their earnings then the 
government is rich in ‘their resources. 








It can borrow from them in an emergency, 
and it can tax them to meetits owm wants. 

The American people since the war, a8 
well as during the war, have gone on the 
principle of spending to an immense ex- 
tent, and: have spent huge amounts of 
capital borrowed from other countries in 
the form of imported goods. Let the same 
people cut down their extravagant expend- 
itures and buy less abroad for the next 
four years, and they will come to specie 
payment in 1879 without the slightest diffi- 
culty. Selling abroad more than they buy, 
they will readily accumulate in this country 
all the gold necessary to commence and 
sustain specie payment. One of the good 
effects of fixing a day for specie resumption 
is its tendency to inspire the people with 
the spirit of economy, as a matter of pru- 
dence. Importers act on the principle of 
importing all the foreign goods they can 
sell ata profit, and the amount they can 
sell depends on the buying temper of the 
people. Reduce this temper ten per cent., 
or even five per cent., throughout the entire 
country, and the balance of trade in favor 
of this country will give it all the gold it 
needs for specie payment. 


Houng and Old, 


TIME OF NEED. 


BY M. E. N. HATHAWAY. 











In olden days there lived a man, 
United to a simple wife, 

Who worked from early dawn till eve, 
And saved bis earnings, all his life. 


He kept his precious hoard of wealth 
Safe in a bag, tied round and round, 
Until the store of coins had grown 
In weight to balance many a pound. 


. And when his easy wife would ask 
‘* What good in so much care.and greed ?” 
One answer always was returned : 
“T’'m keeping this for time of need.”’ 


And so through patient, toilsome years 
This was the burden of his song: 
“Let others spend; but I will save, 
Till time of need sball come along.”’ 


The story traveled far and wide ; 
And so it chanced a stranger came, 

Who entered at the humble door, 
Accosting thus the busy dame: 


‘* Dear madam, I am Time of Need! 
I’ve journeyed over land and sea, 
To claim the money your good man 
Has kept in faithful charge for me.” 


‘* Oh! deary me!’’ the dame replied. 


‘© My husband will be vexed, indeed, 
That he should be away from home 
When you arrived, Sir Time of Need!” 


‘*T cannot wait,” the stranger cried, 
‘* For business calls me to depart.’’ 
‘€ Then I will get your own,” she said, 
‘* And give it you with all my heart,” 


She dragged the hidden treasure forth, 
With eager haste and arduous pull; 

While he exclaimed: “I had not thought 
To find my bag so large and full ; 


And fear I cannot take it all, 
Since I came hither on my feet.”’ 
“Oh! ride the bob-tailed horse,”’ she said, 
‘* And take the whole, I do entreat.” 


“A lucky thought! And I'll return 
The horse, when nextI pass this way.” 
So saying, mounted and enriched, 
The gentle stranger rode away. 


The dame was left rejoicing much 
That her good man from care was freed, 
And now, at last, could rest from work 
And think no more.of Time of Need. 








THE CAT WITH A BROKEN TAIL 
BY CHARLES BARNARD. 

‘“* Sue did cry—awful !” 

‘* Oh! Jenny, how did it happen ?” 

‘Jimmy shut the door on her tail.” 

‘*T. didn’t mean to,” said Jimmy: “I 
didn’t know your old cat was there.” 

Mary ‘and Jenny tried to fondle and 
soothe the poor cat; but she wouldn't be 
comforted. Her poor, poor tail! How 
could it ever wave again? It was surely 
broken by that cruel door. 

“She can’t waggle it,” said Jimmy, with 
great sympathy. 
ee eae * You broke jt for 
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‘I didn’t mean to. Perhaps it’s no? 
broken—only pinched a little.” 

“Oh! it is; itis! Poor thing! Do see 
how it-droops at the end.” 

“ Anyway, it didn’t come off.” 

“Isa mercy it’ didn’t, Jimmy Barnes. 
How she would have looked if ihe piece 
had come off!” 

“It would have been'awfuller still,” said 
Jenny, with great earnestness. 

Meanwhile the poor old cat lay on the 
rug, moaning and mourning in true cat lan- 
guage for her blighted tail. The two girls 
bent over her with expressions of the 
warmest interest; and no doubt the eat felt 
very much better for their kind condol- 
ence. 

“Tt. isn’t the hurting; you know,” said 
Mary; though that’s bad enough. ‘It’s 
the disgrace of the thing. How will she 
ever hold up her head with a broken tail 
hanging down behind? She’ll be so morti- 
fied’ 

“And the waggle won’t run owt to the 
end,” remarked Jimmy. 

“No, poor thing; the ’spression will only 
go part way.” 

‘And the broken piece will hang there, 
so limp and awkward, just like my cuffs 
when the stiffening’s all gone. And how it 
will look! Oh, dear! I think we ought to 
call the doctor.” 

‘*Sowe had. Why didn’t we think of it 
before? Run, Jimmy; run for Doctor 
Green.” 

— I guess he wouldn’t come for a 


“He would, if he knew how bad she 
felt.” 

‘* Let’s take her to him.” 

‘*Let’s. Ill geta basket,” said Jimmy. 

They all three concluded this would be 
the best plan. Jimmy got the big market- 
basket, and Mary ran for her hat; while 
Jenny sat on the floor with the unfortunate 
patient. She and the cat bad~their things 
all on and could start right away. 

“Ob, Jimmy Barnes! how stupid you 
are! We couldn’t put her in that thing.” 

‘* Well, Mary, never mind. Let’s take 
her in our arms.” 

Shortly after this Jimmy, Mafty, and 
Jenny appeared on the street in melancholy 
procession. Jimmy went before; Jenny 
followed, with the poor, unfortunate cat in 
her arms; and Mary, all sympathy and 
with teary lashes, walked beside her in the 
character of nurse and general assistant. 

Doctor Green opened the door himself. 
He was a young man and a very good. doc: 
tor, and when he saw the three children on 
the steps he said, politely : 

‘*Good-morning, children. 
do for you?” 

“Oh! Doctor Green, my cat has broken 
her tail,” said Mary. 

‘It didn’t quite come off,” put in Jimmy. 

‘‘ Meow! Meow!” moaned the cat. 

‘«The patient speaks for herself,” said 
Dr. Green. 

‘* Yes, sir; she does. And, Doctor, don’t 
you think you could fix it for her?” 

If Dr. Green had not been a wise man, be 
would have laughed. He did not; for he 
was a good surgeon and a very wisé man, 
indeed. : 

“The patient has my hearty sympathy. 
Bring her into my office and let me see her 
poor tail.” 

The children were surprised and over- 
joyed at this sudden turn in affairs, and 
they marched into the little office, cat and 
all. 

“A cat with a broken tail would be a 
truly pitiful object,” said Dr. Green. 

‘Yes, sir; and think how mortifying? 

“The waggle would only go part way,” 
added Jimmy, with great solemnity. 

The Doctor was ready to cry with laugh 
ter; but he did not. He took the unfortun 
ate cat in his arms and examired ‘her in 
juredtail. Puss seemed to know that every 
thing was all right and submitted to the 
examination with great moral courage 
The children gathered round with the 
greatest interest; and then the Doctor said, 
soberly: 

‘It is broken; but, perhaps, if we pur 
on a splint it will heal up again.” ; 

“T hope so,” said Mary, with a sigh of 
relief. 

‘*Let her rest on the floor,” said the 
Doetor; ‘‘and do you pat her gently and 
keep her quiet while I put on a splipyt.” 


What can I 
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Mary and Jenny made the cat comfort- 
able on the floor and ‘tried to sooth her 
feelings as much as possible. Jimmy, 
meanwhile, stood in wide-eyed wonder by 
the table, while the Doctor prepared the 
splint. First he took a'sheet of very stiff 
cloth from a drawer, and then with a psir 
of long shears he cut out a piece about 
four inches wide and ten inches long. The 
cloth was dark colored and it was smooth 
and stiff like card-board. Then he took 
two little rubber rings from a box on his 
desk and kneeled down on the floor by the 
cat and gently straightened out her unfor- 
tunate tail, The poor thing ‘‘meowed” 
softly, but did not stir, The Doctor rolled 
the cloth round the broken place, and then 
with the tiny rubber rings he fastened it 
securely, so that the injured part would 
keep in place till it healed up. : 

“There!” said Doctor Green. “I think 
that will answer. Nature will do therest.” 

The girls didn’t know what this meant, 
and Mary asked if they should put on any 
liniment. ; 

“No. There is nothing tobe done. It 
will soon heal up again, and perhaps be as 
well as ever.” 

“And the waggle will come ont all 
right?” said Jimmy. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, with a laugh. 
“The expression will run out to the very 
end.” 

“Oh! I’mso glad to hear you say that,” 
said Mary. ‘“ She does wave her tail beau- 
tifully sometimes—at least, she used to do 
80.” 

‘* Shall we change her diet, Doctor?’ 

‘No. Let her bave as much milk as she 
wants and keep her in the house for a few 
days.” 

“* So she shall not take cold in it?” 

ce Yes.” : 

“* We're very much obliged, Doctor,” said 
Mary, taking the cat up in her arms. 

“Oh! 1 never work for thanks,” said the 
Doctor, with a look of solemn grandeur. 
“You must pay me for my trouble.” 

“Have you any money, Jimmy?” said 
Mary, in alarm. 

Jimmy fished in his pockets desperately. 

**No. I've only ten cents and two glass 
agates.” 

““Pve got twenty-five cents,” said Jenny, 
hopefully. 

‘* That’s not the kind of pay I want,” said 
the Doctor, with ‘a great flourish. “Give 
me a kiss, and I’ll call it square.” 

‘Oh?’ cried Jenny. “Is that all. TN 
kiss you. Oome.” 

Here the Doctor laughed heartily, and 
he gave Jenny a rousing smack, and they all 
thonght it very jolly. Even the cat purred 
and waved her tail feebly. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to kiss me too ?” 

“To be sure. Twice.” 

So he did; and then he opened the door, 
and the procession marched happily home: 
cat dnd all. 

In about a week they took the splint off, 
and in another week Jimmy declared that 
now the waggle could run down to the 
very end. 





A MONTH ON A SEALER. 
BY CHARLES E. HURD. 


Tue last week in February always finds 
the ancient port of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, in a state of unusual activity. The 
wharves are alive with men in oilskin 
clothing end immense boots, the supply 
warehouses are busy from morning till 
night in weighing out salt beof and making 
up packages of ship’s stores, and the air 
is full of the odor of tar and the sound of 
calking-hammers. It is the opening of the 
sealing season, and there is an active rival- 
ry among the owners of the various craft 
of the port to see which shall get to the 
grounds first.. A law of the province for- 
bids sailing vessels engaged in the seal 
fishery leaving the harbor before the fifth 
day of March,and the steamers employed 
are not aliowed to start until the tenth, 
thus giving allan equal chance. 

The vessels are nearly always ready at 
the same time, and it is an inspiriting sight 
io see them early on the morning: of the 
day spreading their camvas for the start. 
There is as much excitement among the 
various crews to get the. lead. as: there is 
among the owners of borses in a race, and 
pot unfrequeptly accidents beppea from 


vessels»running foul of each other. 

The favorite sealing grounds lie. all 
aleng the Labrador coast, although cargoes 
have been taken along the northern New 
Brunswick coast and on the upper shore 
of ‘the Magdalen Islands. ‘The grand race, 
therefore, is for Labrador, and not un- 
frequently from two to four hundred ves- 
sels may be seen at the same time plow- 
ing their way under full stretch of canvas 
in that direction. 

St. John’s, as many of my readers know, 
is built upon a hill, and consists almost 
wholly of a single street; which runs from 
the water up and over the hill for some- 
thing over a mile. Of this branch in- 
numerable little lanes and’ alleys and side 
streets, inbabited mostly by fishermen and 
their families. It was a little after sunset 
on the evening of the 4th of last March 
that-a sturdy, round-faced lad might have 
been seen issuing from one of these little 
streets, carrying a bundle in one hand and 
a small canvas bag, such as sailors use for 
their clothing, in the other. He paused a 
moment as he turned the corner and stood 
looking seaward. Below him stretched the 
broad harbor, dotted, it seemed to him, 
with more vessels than he could count. 
Most of them had drawn away from the 
long fringe of wharves and dropped 
anchor, waiting for midnight and ready for 
the start. The twin mountains which 
guarded the harbor entrance loomed up 
dark and forbidding, and the fortifications 
which lay at their feet were hardly per- 
ceptible in the gathering dusk. The harbor 
light shone clear and steadily, and he could 
hear the plash of the oars as the boats plied 
to and fro between the shore and the 
schooners, carrying aboard the crews or 
bringing off their visitors and friends, 

‘There goes the ‘Pantber,” he mut- 
tered to himself, as a trim little shooner 
fell away from its wharf, to seek a better 
position. “And there’s the ‘ Walrus’ and 
‘Neptune.’ They’ve got out since four 
o'clock, and I suppose the boys are all 
aboard. The ‘ Wolf’ won’t get away from 
the wharf before ten o'clock, father says; 
but I might just as well be on board as 
here.” 

A sudden shout, as he stooped to pick up 
his bundle, made him turn his head. 

“Hil Dan! Say, look here!” 

‘““Why, Johnny eae I thought you 
were off an hour ago.” 

‘*No. Mother bad more mending to do 
than she thought; and then I wanted to get 
one rousing good meal before we start. 
Shan’t get another very soon, you know.” 

The speaker was a boy a little larger and 
older than Dan, and was similarly equipped, 
with the addition of a huge tin pail, which 
seemed to encumber him considerably with 
its weight. 

‘What have you got in that ?” inquired 
Dan, curiously. 

‘** Doughnuts and cheese and boiled eggs 
and pie,” answered Johnny. ‘‘ Mother 
would make me take it. We shall have to 
stow it out of sight somewhere. You shall 
have half. *Twon’t last long; but then it'll 
taste good while it does.” 

‘*Let’s keep back till after dark, then,” 
suggested Dan. ‘‘ We can get it below 
easy enough then. Father hasn’t gone 
aboard yet and we’ve two or three good 
hours yet.” 

It was half-past eight before Johnny and 
Dan made their appearance at the wharf 
where the ‘‘ Wolf” was lying. There was 
little difficulty in getting their extra freight 
below without notice and hiding it away 
under their bunk. An hour later the 
schooner warped away from the wharf 
and worked well down toward the Nar- 
rowS,' so as not to be the last in going out. 

At midnight the start was’ made. The 
shouts of the men, the creaking of blocks 
and flapping of sails, and the eagerness 
displayed by the captains of the various 
craft to get-under way made the scene an 
exciting one to all concerned. There was 
no waiting for the tide, for, singular as it 
may appear, there is no perceptible tide in 
the harbor of St. John’s. One by one the 
impatient vessels crept through the narrow 
channel, past the light, under the frowning 
batteries, and long before daylight the 
entire fleet was dancing upon the broad 
waters of the Atlantic, The wind was fair, 
and they drove merrily before it, skirting 
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after day, sometimes out of sight of it al’ 
together and again so near that the fishing- 
boats upon the beach could be plainly dis- 
tinguished. 

The two boys were in their element. It 
was their first voyage and everything, was 
new to them. Dan’s father was captain of 
the ‘* Wolf,” and, asthe boys were cousins, 
the widest latitude was allowed them on 
board. The contents of the pail lasted 
hardly beyond the second day, and they 
were then forced to fall back on salt pork 
for their principal diet. It made little dif- 
ference, however. Fishermen and fisher- 
men’s sons are seldom particular as to what 
they eat and are rarely troubled with in- 
digestion, 

It was not until the morning of the sixth 
day that the low white line of the Labra- 
dor coast rose io sight. Some half dozen 
vessels were far in advance, as many more 
were almost within hailing distance, and 
behind they were scattered at intervals as 
far as the eye Could reach. 

“Tf the wind holds,we shall reach Green 
Bay to-night,’’ said Captain Powers to one 
ofthemen. ‘It looks nowasif it would 
shift round to the east’ard; and if it does 
the ice-jam ’Il save us the trouble of going 
any further.” 

“How will it?” asked Dan, who had 
been listening. 

“Tv ll force the ice against the shore, so 
that the old seals can’t get back to the 
water,” replied his father. ‘ They carry 
their young ones as near land as possible, 
and yet keep within reach of open water. 
A stiff wind from the east would drive the 
Ice inshore, and close up their diving 
places.” 

The practiced eye of the captain was not 
decelyed. Before night the wind shifted 
and gradually increased to a gale. For 
nearly two days there was no cessation in 
its violence. The “Wolf ” lay off and on, her 
captain knowing that as soon as there was 
a lull his harvest was ready for him. 

When Dan and Johnny came on deck 
early on the morning of the third day the 
wind had sunk toa light breeze and the 
schooner was slowly working toward the 
shore. 

** Look there!” shouted Dan, ina state of 
great excitement, clutching Johnny’s arm 
and pointing to the ice-jam. 

There was no need of the exclamation, 
however. Jobnny’s eyes and mouth were 
already wide open at the sight. 

They were in a large bay, and on each 
side,as far as they could see, the inner 
elt of ice was covered with seals. It 
seemed as if there were millions of them. 
Manyof the old ones were playing with 
their young, and very few seemed to have 
any idea of the danger which awaited 
them. 

‘*You two had better stay on board,” 
said Captain Powers, as the boat was let 
down into the water. ‘There isn’t a 
great deal of danger; but the job isn’ta 
very pleasant one and I doubt whether 
your hearts are hard enough yet to stand 
the sight.” 

‘Do let us go,” pleaded Dan, half ery- 
ing. ‘It’s too bad, there! We've been 
talking about it ever since we started. 
Haven’t we, Johnny? The Crowell boys 
went last year, and they’re not as old as 
weare. I'll never go back home without 
killing a seal.” 

‘““My heart’s tough enough, I know,” 
urged Johnny. “I’m most fifteen, and 
then father says it doesn’t take much to 
knock the young ones over.” 

‘*Well, well, into the boats with you, 
then. ‘We've no time to waste. If we 
can get at’em at once we can put in a full 
cargo before noon to-morrow.” 

The boys eagerly availed themselves of 
the privilege, and, each selecting a club, 
jumped into the boat. Besides the captain, 
Dan, and Jobnny, there were twelve meo. 
Each was armed with a stout oak club, to 
be used for killing the “ young harps,” as 
the baby seals are called; a gaff, consisting 
of a hook and spear combined, for slaying 
the old ones; and a sharp, long-bladed 
knife. The two boys, however, were only 
provided with clubs, 

The ice was soon reached and the boat 
made fast. ‘Just over the little ridge 
formed by the jam were Clustered the seals, 

With beating hearts the boys followed 








the men, 0s, formed in line, they climbed 
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the low bank of ice and jumped down the 


other side. Then the work of destruction 
commenced, It was so different from what 
they had expected that the boys at first 
stood and looked at the slaughter without 
striking a blow. Keeping ten or twelve 
feet apart, so as to give full play to their 
clubs, the men rushed upon the helpless 
creatures, dealing swift and deadly blows 
on every side. In case of resistance by the 
older ones the gaff was used, and the ice and 
garments of the hunters were soon ee 
with blood. 

The cries and moans of the baby seals 
were heartrending. The youngest and 
smallest were left untouched, as not worth 
the trouble of killing, and it was a pitiful 
sight to see them clinging to the dead 
bodies of their mothers for the protection 
and nourishment they could no longer 
obtain. The cry of a young seal can hardly 
be distinguished from that of a child, and 
the hunter who can hear it unmoved or 
mark the almost human expression of the 
eye that is turned appealingly toward him 
while he is pursuing his work of death 
must have a hard heart indeed. 

Dan was the first to break silence; and 
he did so with a trembling voice: 

“‘T can’t stand it; and I don’t care if the 
men do laughat me. Hear the poor things 
cry! It sounds just like little Fan at home. 
I wouldn’t kill one of ’em for a thousand 
dollars. There!” 

With the last word he threw his club 
toward the boat with all his strength. 

Johnny looked undecided. 

T hate to as bad as you do,” he said, at 
last. ‘*You can do as you like, because 
your father’s captain; but I promised to 
help all I could and I-don’t want to shirk.” 

**But he didn’t expect us to help kill,” 
urged Dan. “We can help pack the skins 
and fat, and that’ll be enough. I’m going 
down and sit in the boat, anyway. 1 just 
wish we could get aboard.” | 

Jobnny was very willing to be convinced, 
and the two hastily recrossed the ice-ridge, 
made their way across the broken and un- 
even surface to the clear water, and took 
refuge in the boat. They were soon seen 
from the schooner, and one of the men left 
in charge put off for them in the smill boat. 

‘It wasn’t so funny as you thought, 
then?” said the cook, as they climbed 
aboard. ‘‘I didn’t believe ye’d take to it 
right off. Killin’ seals is just like eatin’ 
oysters. You've got to get used to It before 
you like it. I’ve been ten voyages, and 
never been ashore when killin’ was goin’ 
on. As for takin’ part in it, l’'d just about 
as soon take a club and go into the school- 
house and knock the young ones on the 
head.” 

For three days the killing and skinning 
went on, the crew hardly pausing to eat or 
sleep. Then came the putting on board 
and the storing of the fat and skins, That 
took nearly three days longer, and in less 
than a week from the time the ‘* Wolf” 
had entered Green Harbor her bows were 
turned southward again, with a full cargo, 
and the first of the season. At sunset on 
the thirtieth day of March she threw out 
her plank at the very wharf where she had 

been lying a month before. 

‘*Hillo, boys!’ shouted Tom Crowell, 
almost as soon as they set foct on shore. 
“Had a big time, hain’t ye.” How many 
seals did ye kill, each of ye?” 

Dan looked "at Johnny and Johnny 
looked back at Dan, but neither answered. 
They felt that silence was» better than 
words, and, scorning explanation, they 
toiled with eager feet up the long street, 
toward the homes and arms that were 
waiting to receive them. 4 





A MADRIGAL. 


SHAME upon you, Robin, _ 
Shame upon you, now! 
Kiss me, would you, with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 
Daisies grow again, 
Kingeups blow again, 
And you came and kissed me, milkfug the cow. 


Robin came behind me, 
Kissed me well, I vow ; 
Cuff him, could I, with my hands 
Milking the cow? 
Swallows fly again, 
Cuckoos ery again, 
And you came and kissed me, milking the cow. 


Come, Robin, Robin, 
‘Come and kiss me now. 
Help tt, it en I, P isag my hands 
ing the cow? 
Rinedore coo exein, 
All things woo aga’ 
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Tray, what of the night : 

ast child, child, it is long. 40 

oon i éam at ng 

Leave itt dimbnow yd ag 
Yet I perceive on the hight 

Eastw: not now very far, 
A song too loud for the lark, 

A light too strong for a star. 


Germany, what of. the night ? 
Long has it lulled me with dreams ; 
Now at midwatch, as it seems, 
Light is brought back to mine eyes, 
And themastery.ofold and the might 
Lives in the'joints-of mine bands, 
Steadies my limbs.as they rise, 
Strengthens my foot'as it’stands, 


Europe, what of the night? 

Ask.of heaven and the sea, 

And my babes,on the-bosom of me, 
Nations of mine, but ungrown, 
There is one who shall requite 

All that endure or that err; 

She can answer alone ; 
Ask not of me, but of her. 


Liberty, what of the night? 
I feel not the red rains fall, 
Hear not the tempest at all, 
Nor thunder io heaven any more. 
All the distance is white 
With the soundless feet of the sun. 
Night, with the woes that it wore, 
Night is over and done. : 
—C. A: Swixncrne, 





THE ROSE SHOW. 





Tue best way in which to enjoy the Rose 
Show at. the Crystal..Palace.is to look 
attentively at the catalogue, get well into 
one’s mind which are the prize flowers and 
who are the successful: growers, to: pick up 
as much information as possible about the 
latest novelties, to make a mental’act of 
grateful admiration of the science, skill, 
industry, care, and taste of the individuals 
who devote themselves to the most charm- 
ing of pursuits, and then promptly to 
dismiss the whole’ matter from one’s mind 
and devote one’s self to an unscientific, 
sensuous enjoyment of the Roses. 
course, it is only. .right to learn -their 
names. When one-sees, as the oldest 
habitués saw last Saturday, the finest dis- 
play the Crystal Palace has ever made it is 
the correct thing to inform one’s self that 
such and such an one among the dainty 
darlings is new, a hardly-yet-suoned gem 
in the crown of the beautiful earth. 
But after a .while it is an_ interrup- 
tion even to “look at” their names. 
There are nearly.seventy more compet- 
itors than there were last year; and, 
as one passes on, lingering, sometimes 
shading one’s: face with.one’s-hands to shut 
out the long lines of beauty on either hand, 
and to study as they deserve the marvels 
of form and color in a particular box—the 


gorgeous deep pink -of La France, which 


seems to spread into the air around the 
flowers ; the golden yellow and rich bulk 
of the Maréchal Niel, the intense carna- 
tion of the Alfred Colomb; the dusky 
darkness of the Charles Lefebvre, with its 
close-set leaves, like downy wings of a 
butterfly or bumming-bird—one’s learned 
and painstaking guide is constantly saying, 
“That is new,” or “They have got that 
color since last year.” 

The best Roses, according to scientific 
rules and the growers’ estimation, are not 
always those which an unlearned visitor, a 
mere lover Of Roses, looks at with most 
delight—there are mysteries of fourm and 
fullness which he knows nothing of; but 
some of the grandest flowers strike every 
one with wonder. Such a Rose is the 
Marie Van Houtte, which is of a reversed 
bell shape (like a bell as the ringer jerks it 
upward for a good peat of joy), of the Tea 
order, its leaves of a pale yellow tint, 
edged with pink; a supremely lovely flower, 
with the faintest suggestion of a tulip in it, 
and a breath of quite peculiar sweetness. 
The French Roses bear away the palm of 
beauty, and the learned in them tell us they 
are more beautiful here than in their own 
country. The Glorie de Dijon, an “ old” 
Rose—it has glorified many a land besides its 
own—is, to our taste, still unsurpassed; but 
the lustrous dark pink of the Marie Cointet 
runs its tender yellow close, and ibe Eugéne 
Appert is very Dear the throne. Never has 
the Marquis:.de Castellane—most aptly 
named of Roses, for it is the very ‘* moral” 
ofa grand court lady in her bravest attire, 
head up, stately, defiant of comparison— 
flaunted such beauties in the sun of June 
as Jast Saturday at Sydenham. Visitors 
clustered round the. boxes where these 
Roses stood amid the moss, and an eager 
hum of admiration was always audible 
near them. ‘Their splendor. and that of 
La France and Marie Baumann were freely 
granted; -but, if. there was one Rose rather 
than another which excited a strong and 
openly-expressed desire’ to steal it (the 
public sentiments were very impartial in 
this direction, however, and disdained dis- 
guise), it was the well-named Madame 
Lacharme, Qne specimen of this kind, of 
of perfect form, of the most delicious 
color—a spotless white, deepening toward 
the heart of it into a faint but. distinct 

pink tint—was set ima box which 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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to the eothusiastic comments on that tri- 
umph,of seience and skill (by kind permis- 
sion of: Nature) made by a lady beside him: 
‘Well, yes, very prettv. But I like the 
meaty Roses best myself.”—Zhe Spectator. 





CENTENNIAL LESSONS. 

THe Centennial celebrations all over the 
country will teach us this: that in the final 
consecrating grace of any scene upon the 
globe—namely, the display of the highest 
human heroism—our own soil is as rich as 


any upon which the sun shines. Haw- 
thorne, who lived in Concord’ bewailed the 





he showed t his own q let 

famous day were as full Of romantic and 
moving incident-as~any spot or time in 
history. Where in any annals is there a 
more striking and poetic story than)that of 
the midnight march to Concord and the 
country rising behind the invader? What 
element of romance is wanting to the scene 
of Ethan ‘Allen’entering the fortress whose 
name of Ticonderoga is full of resounding 
music and which is set amidst every pic- 
turesque charm of landscape, and summon- 
ing the surrender in the name of the ‘Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress? 
Even the tender grace of Philip Sidney’s 


to the dying soldier is emulated ‘by. the 
reply of the young man mortally stricken 
upon a battle-field. of the late war, who 
refused to allow his comrade to leave the 
gun to give him a drop of. water.. If 
America is not classic ground there is none. 
If our own story does not inspire the imag- 
ination, imagination has expired. 

There is an ennobling and a foolish 
national pride, but there is no reason’ to 
fear that we shall devote these Centennial 
years to a false glorification. The domin- 
ant quality in our race hitherto is good 
sense, pe so just is it and so powerful 
that it. promises constant and. still: nobler 
progress and development. It will be the 
natural tendency of these festivals to show 
us our dangers and their remedies, and to 
correct that despairing tone which is so 
easy for those who do not allow for the 
incalculable. When we speak of corrup- 
tion and of venal legislatures, let us 
remember the Parliament of Lord North 
and George the Third; bought like meat in 
the shambles, sleeping—as the story goes, 
which we do not believe—under the splen- 
dors of Burke’s eloquence. Despite that 
fl t, shameless 


government has grown stéadily purer. and 
purer. The British Tory journals depre- 
cate flattery of the United States, in which 
free government has produced only corrup- 
tion and. incompeteney! . The.man. who 
sees only that wgectah ink harvest 
would see only tH@ smut upon @ prairie of 
grain, = the worms in golden acres of 
cotton. The public spirit which overthrew 
the Ring ir New York, the private inde- 
pendence which*puts iny peril “a, dominant 
party are signs, visible and inspiring, of 
that lofty public spirit, that patriotic 
7 which drew the oa of Concord 
and Lexington to the bridge and the green, 
the coldtiien to Bunker Hill, thé: Méeklen’ 
burg planters to Charlotte, and which like 
a blast from the Green Mountains thun- 
dered its doom to Ticond The pride 
that springs from this spirit is that which 
we may justly feel and upon which we 
may safely rely. 





CURES FOR FITS. 


For a Fit of Passion —Walk out in the 
open air. You may speak your mind to the 
winds witbout hurting’ any oné or’ pro- 
claiming yourself a simpleton. 

Fora Fit of Idleness.--Count the ticking 
of a clock. Do this for one hour, and you 
will be glad to pull off your coat the next 
and work like a Negro. 

For a Fitof Hetravagance and Folly.—Go 
to the w6grkhouse’ ibd speak to thhe-konin akep 
ofa jail, and you will be'eonvinced =~ 

“ Who makes his bed of brier and thorn 
Must be content to lie forlorn.” 

Fora Fitof Ambition —Go into a church- 
yard and: read thegravestones, They will 
tell you the end of ambition. The ve 
willsoon be your bedchamber, the earth 
your pillow, corruption your father, and 
the worm your mother and sister. . 

Fora of Despondency.—Look on the 
good things ‘which .God has givem you:in 
this world, and to those which he bas prom- 
ised his followers in the next. He who goes 
into his garden to look for cobwebs*and 
spiders no doubt will find them; while he 
who looks for a flower may return into 
his house with one blooming in his bosom, 
For all Fits of Doubt, Perp 
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THE ONLY STRONGHOLD. 


WE know that a religion without a per- 
sonal force cannot satisfy, because we know 
that man cannot be or make a god to him- 
self without being in the end a self-wor- 
shiper, and the worship of self is the most 
unsatisfying and often the most degrading 
of all worship. The worship of the ab- 
straction of speculation by the scientist 
and of the personfication of the imagination 
by the literary critic is, in the last analy- 
sis, a kind of fetichism. It cannot last, 
because it meither satisfies. the intellect. nor 
fills, the heart: Science, if true to itself, 


best solution of a universe in which there is 
thought. Literature-; must acknowledge 
that Christ and an immortal life furnish 
the noblest and: the mest sustained inspira: 
tion. .The peculiar influences of Chris- 
tianity are necessary as a counterpoise 
against.the temptations which are incident 
to modern life. Wealth was never more 
attractive and tempting than now. Lux- 
ury was never so yarious and so refined in 
its ministrations .and appliances. Genius 
for science, art, or letters was never 80 
potent’ over cultivated minds. In short, 
man, as an individual and in organized 
masses, was never so. strongly tempted to 


wt ropa tigs Bes hie % ton mist cOme batk tor personal God as the 


pure devotion in handing the cup of water worship himself and to deny his Creator, 


to rely upon the inspirations of his own 
being, whether scientific, tmavinative, or 
ethical, and to dispense with the Christ of 
whom it bas. beenssaid; it is trne, that be- 
fore him every knee shall bow. No influ- 
ence sbort of the living God and the re- 
deeming Son of God can “possibly hold an 
individual ora generation against the in- 
rushing tide of these insidions influences. 
—PRESIDENT PorTER’s Baccalaureate, 1875. 








BIBLICAL INSURANCE. 


Tue original proposal of Jesus Christ 
appears to be neither more nor less than a 
prospectus of insurance, and, as it is the 
earliest that. is extant, is also the most 
universal, since its. policies comprise the 
principle of protection, not only in the fire, 
marine, and life branches, but also insur- 
ance of every possible interest in human 
existence. Its form of policy will. bear 
reading and meditating on in these days, 
as it points. out, without a question, the 
extent and mode of insurance that will 
prevail in the futpre, Here is the plan as 
we find it stated: 


PREMIUM. 





. INSURANCE. 

“ Seek ye first the king- | —and all these things [4. 
dom of God, and his|e¢., material wealth and 
righteousness Ssds un- abundance] shall beadded 
selfish unity with God and | unto you.”—Matt., yi, 33. 


m 
a ily,.I say unto yon, | —but he shall recetve 

thefetend man that hath | hundren fold now in this 
left house, or brethren, | time noeeee and breth- 
I sters, and 
or, or wife, and children, 
dren, Or lands, for my | and lan with persecu- 
tions ; in the wortd to 
e., the gospel of unity], come eternal i life.”— 

Mark, x, 29, 30. 


We commend this old, forgotter plan 'to 
the attention of the thoughtful, seeking in- 
surance.—G. W. Noyes. 








GLEN FLORA SPRINGS. 


Tue proprietors.of the Glen Flora Min- 
eral Springs publicly and boldly assert 
that in every case where this water has 
been tried in kidney complaint speedy and 
permanent cures have been made. If you 
would like to read the evidence of this, 
y write to C.C. & R. H. Puiks, Waukegan, 
Ill, and get a circular. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 
Cired at home; no publicity By Dr. F. E. MAnsn’s 
Spccialty. eres moderate. Time short. 
testimonials like the following: — 
“I thank God that I have never taken a dose of 
morphine sinee I ur treatment. I am com- 
potaly cures thanks to yt. sir, and to your Special- 
s e question is solved in a nutshell—4 bo or 
our Speclalty 13 of Morphia and 
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will not prevent sleeping com- 
fortably.if you use the 
c VE} ECTIONAL MAT- 
FREGO aio ote best curted aes same faa 1s 
siciaua“Chmmon laser’ wilds ges on the ond 
lated . Send for Iilustrated Circular to 
PA T VENTILATED MATTRESS CO., 
661 Broadway, New Yerk. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 


POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect oe oy self-acting Electro-Galvanis 
Battery, combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster. 
arve: 


























eumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, Paralysia, 
‘Weak and Lame Back or Side, Kidney Complaint. Ht 


ons Pains and e " 
Brageists. Mailed free on receipt of price. Try One. 


5 CHALLERGE WASHER 


Best and cheapest. In use 16 

years. 50,000 sold. Neverfail 

to sell and please. SENT ON 

TRIAL anywhere, to be return 

ed at our expense and money Te 

funded if they fail, after six week#? 

use, to give ENTIRE SATISe« 

FACTION. Will do washing for eight persons in 

one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 

AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profita 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars. 

a Ww DAT WER #& 0O.. Anburn, NY. - 


LOST HAIR. 


We will contract in writing to create a new grow’ 
of hair on any bald head, to arrest its falling off and 
promote its rapid and long growth, by the use of Dr. 

« Newton Smith’s Hair Restorative, or make 
no charge. made to won the heads of those 
who have been bald for 25 years. Indisputable proof 
and documents free. Price $ for 
Discount to ministers who will act as agents. - 
pressed on receipt of price, 


Address J. P. DROMGOOLE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS. 
SANDERS’S 


SPRING HAND STAMP, 


With Two Attachments. 


No. 1—For Printing Cards, Envelopes, La- 
bels, etc. 











No. 2—-For Canceling Revenue Stamps by 
printing on their face the name, date, and 
town, in addition to perforating them. 


‘““We have in use one of ‘Sanders’s Spring Hand 
Stamps,’ and consider it superior to all others.”’—Chas. 
Berger, Cashier Third National Bank, Oincinnati, 

“*Sanders’s Spring Hand Stamp’ supplies « want 
Seren tal (9 insure fot va gonaral iatroauston 
cannot fa: ure for it a gene troduction.” 
Christian Union. ° 


_ ne _— with Bo. two a 
ments nam sen’ a 
mail, upon receipt of price, $2.25, — 
The Stamps are manufactured witha acity for 
ting five lines, or less,as may be desired. with 
oe xoune. or square in shape; one with geet 
stamp furnished all necessary uncts, such ag 
ink, inking-pad, etc. _ eae 


Agents wanted everywhere, to whom I am pre- 
xtra ind t The busi t 





re is 
th ht and pleasant; and the invention, being 
new and greatly needed, cannot fall to be profitable 
to those who engage in its introduction. . To secure 
our choice of territory send $2.% for Sample Stamp, 
titand Terms. Address 


J. W. SANDERS, 
Zanesville, O. 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 
PUrnaces 7 


—_— 
. 








til 


SEs 
‘RE-PLAC™ ; 
D STOVES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WUAARISTR, BOVAIDA & 68. 
234: Water Si. NOX. 


SEUL 
SOco. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BARSTOW’S 
WROUGHT IRON 
Furnace, 


SUPERIOR TO A STEAM 
HEATER. 














BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers of Stoves, 
wm » and. Furnacesye 
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Dusurance, 


Ir life insurance does nothing for him 
who dies, it does something for those who 
without its aid would have lost home, 
hope, and everything else by his death. 
But cannot its benefits be enjoyed during 
one’s lifetime? Cannot a man purchase 
his insurance with the privilege of ending 
it when his capacity to earn money fails, 
when his energy flags, and he stands in 
need of assistance? Some men are born to 
a longlife. A man of regular and temper- 
ate habits, descended from a long-lived an- 
cestry, has reason to expect to live longer 
than meno of different habits and history. 
Yet, as he is exposed to those accidents to 
which all men are exposed, an ordinary life 
insurance is necessary for the protection of 
the wife and children who look to him for 
support. Bat, considering bis expectation 
of a long life, he needs something more;, 
for he may outlive bis wife and children. 
He needs a policy of insurance which makes" 
a provision for them if he should die in his 
prime, and at the same time provides for 
him if he should live until he isa depend- 
ent and bis life is unproductive. 

Thus has arisen the Tontine plan of in- 
surance, introduced by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. This plan fixes a limit 
of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, at the end 
of which the character of the insurance, 
made when life was younger, may be 
changed. Up tothe end of the limit, if 
the premiums are regularly paid, the in- 
surance continues—unless closed by death 
—and the insured then has a choice to give 
it up, and receive for it a considerable value 
in money; or to continue it, withdrawing 
his share of the accumulations in cash; or 
converting it into an annuity, which, with 
subsequent accumulations, will be likely 
to cancel subsequent premiums, This plan, 
by making the insurance a source of in- 
come, seems to present an alternative much 
desired by those who desire to have their 
lives insured and yet have reason to antici- 
pate a long life. 








INSURANCE NOTES.: 


Tue actuary of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania closes his report as 
examiner of life companies to Commis- 
sioner Forster with the following compli- 
ment to the companies of Philadelphia: 

“The State of Pennsylvania and the in- 
surance department can well be proud of 
the active and legitimate companies located 
in this city (Philadelphia). Their assets 
are in the main all valuable and available 
and interest-producing. The companies 
are conservatively, ably, and intelligently 
managed. They offer to the public in an 
eminent degree that which is most needed 
in life insurance—namely, unquestionable 
security.” 

—General F. P. Blair, who was the nom- 
inal head of the Insurance Department of 
Missouri, has been succeeded in that office 
by a son of the rebel general, Sterling 
Price, against whom General Blair fought 


fought so successfully at the outbreak of 
the rebellion. 





INSURANCE. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE nt PANY, 


No. 239 Broadway 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1875... 
EES In ES: YE OR aS eee 


ge ee 


osebagedkcues sedeveccceace $7,640,230 62 
1,408,042 86 


Ratie of Buponse Gs (isclnding Taxes) poocant, Ws and We 10.97. 


e@ CO) 
deemed a sufficient 
promo’ 


The KNICKERBOCK 
am SAVINGS BANK PLAN.” nm this plan a 
thereby rendered as negotiahle asa United States Bond. 
GBHO. F. SNIFF 


Secre 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Consulting Phystal siclan. 
TOHN F. COLLINS. Manager of Age 


ceaetaeh a a ee shag tte. on weg 


The return premium rE At premint, $0 1875 will, on cal emeatetceete 
The conservative and praden the Company as 
that the best Iebarcets of policyho! ieee on are honestly pro 


CKER continues te offer liberal con’ 


é iapger than that of 1 


wn by the qeure ven above, are 


ayy f insurance and to earnestly commend i 
on their face a definite cash surrender value, and are 


fanny’ W. 7 BOHNSON, Counse Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


- 


Capital = -* =* $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, °75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - -° * 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, EB. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 

BENJ.G. ARNOLD, © LAWRENCE TURNURR 

A. WwW SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 

8.8. CHITTENDEN ©YRUS CURTISS, 

WM. H. SWAN. GEO. BLISS, 

HENRY C. BOW oR M. WHITE 
WILLIAM BRY 


ARLES LAMSO> 
THEODORE I. HU ED, WELRIRGTON CLAPP 
WM. H. CASWELL, "HENRY F. 81 F. SPAULDING, 





D. OLD. JOHN 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H, McCURDY 
HORACE B. , DANIEL 8, MILLER, 

F D, JOHN H, EARLE, 
C3: Lowe REY HENRY EYRE, 
LORING ANDE vs, wat H, HURLBUT, 
ARTHUR BEN N, EDW RTT 
JOHN L. RI BRADISI JOHNSON, 
E. W. GORLIE: 8. M. GHA. 
GEO. W. LAN SH rT" 
JAMES FRAS JOHN ¥. SLATER. 

OB OROWNSEND, & Secretary Dep't. 

ABRAM M. KIRBY, Secretary Deptt. 

CHAS. B. Secretary Brooklyn Dep 

SOHN K. OAKLEY ‘General Agent. 





]6{} scrip DIVIDEND. 1875 


50 PER CENT. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 120 Broadway. 


Cash Capital - - .« = = $400,000.00 
Assets, July 1,1875 + + 1,177,584.68 


NEW YORK, July 10th, 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
1st. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 
to policyholders. Certificates to be issued August 
20th, 1875. 
2d. Interest at the rate of 


six PER CENT. 








NEWJERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 6€0., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 


. H. STEDWELL, President. 
- Cc. FROST, WieesBrest is 


This Company issues all kinds of policies at equita- 
ble rates. Attention is also invited to th, e Decennial 
py is practically an ~ 1] t assurance 
ato life rates. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 361. Faas Warren and 264 ares, Broadway 
pret anteres 1850. 


CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
want RECUR, footures eS sitis Co Com NAGEMENT, 
eT LIBERALT 
Tu oud deka is 
JOHN E. E. Fas President. 
E PEAS 
br das WiLtha D. WHITING, Actuary. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, COWN 














on tanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 

34. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash Au- 
gust 20th. Interest on the same to cease after June 
30th, 1875. 

4th. A cash dividend of 

EIGHT PER CENT.,, 
payable to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSUBANGE COMPANY 


ORK, 
NOS. 32.28 & 6 NASSAU ST., 


TINENTAL BUILDING. 





Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$6,600,000. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
has pela EACH I are) to eine 
of a ty Liae 


ine. ae 


ies. 
Its ae, Expenses to Receipts in 1874 was only 
about 14 per cent. 


curieeateannaddetaieiimamnameaamasaetdanes. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 























DIRECTORS. 
HENRY STOKES, EDWARD 
D. HENRY eons Cc. NoRWooD 
mynoend. Ex NGSLAND, | JOHN W. HUNTER, 
EDWIN J. BROWN, R, Coms 
o Cc. Y. WEM 
IN PEA J.L. HALSEY, 
DWARD HAIGHT, JOHN D. Russ, 
d M. MCLEAN, AN LANE, 
BN 8. JAMES E. YEATMAN, 

Jno. 8. W St. Louis, 
HENRY A. KERR, E. W. BLATCHFORD, 

J. VALENTINE, Chicago, 
WM. A. SEAVER, N. K. MASTON, 
R.C. ws, San Francisco, 

EDMUND COFFIN, JACOB NAYLO xiee, 

4 CLARE, Phi hie, 
JOHN T. TERRY, SETH TURNER, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., JOHN H. Wann 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, W. K. HInMAN. 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, 


PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY STOKES. C. Y. WEMPLE. 
ACTU ARY., 

LSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 

H. I. pak te } Assistant Secretaries. 





MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruant, Secretary. 
W. H. ©. Barrierr, Actuary. 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Cash Capital ' 2s es #© » $400,000.00 








Cash Surplus - - « = = 408,146.52 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. 
16th - - = «= $808,146.52 


This Company cOmmenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the immupity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J. C. BURBANK, President, 








C, H. BIGELOW, Secretary, 





[July 29, 1875. 





National Life 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA, 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


157 to 163 La SalleSt., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


Cash Capital..............0000++ee0e $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875.... 3,580,225 31 


Total Liabilities, Jan. ist, 

pS BET ONS Bhai AA 2,155,027 11 
Surplus, security addi- 

tional he Reinsurance 

WUE. .cciises coansen es ceibtcsetis 1,425,198 20 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 

L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, 

EMERSON W. PEET, ‘Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
Assets,Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $18,256,440 68 
Surplus « «+ «© eee 1,292,548 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Seo’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen'l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. I. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Oharter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its afaween 
the Sist December, 1874: 











on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1874, to 3lst December, 1874. $6,512,096 21 
Premiums on Poli marked off Ist 
GMGRTG 5 BBs ive cc rcvedecccedsteedccsise 2,438,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 40 
No Policies have been issued 1g upon Life ee 2 
with 3 farine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
Loans paid during the same period... 251050 8 
0 cms end Expenses....... 1,878,657 4 
The Company the folie Assets, viz: 
United tes State of New York 
x » and a ped Stocks.... beet | 
Keal Ketate and Bonds s i iiccaeeges.,. 367 000 00 
Siaroeeseerereees nee 
tum Notes and Bills Recelvable...... 2.882.843 48 
Carats fin IRM. 2 ince. cccccccccccsccccccccocccs » _ OS bi 
Total Amount of Assets........... 816,003,584 1 % 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 


issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next, 
By order of the Board, 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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July 29 1875.] 
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1845. 1875. 





THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110,000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS,"AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


i 


“PONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- | 


passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance gtanted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
‘thereon. 


ee 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex: 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties’ for 
the FUTURE that can be given, If you want a Policy, investigute the claims of 
this Company to your confidence aod support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


omen ae 


MORRIS PRANMEIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 





UNIVERSAL 


LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY; 
17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January 1st, 1875. 


——9——. 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1874.08. sicccsnivicscoccccccccsccectcccest coseecencesscess $961 697 23 
RECEIPTS, 1874, 
From other Contjenie mena vet on Risks reinsured.......... $3,232,809 28 
Premiums Oe BOOO reed cceces Bb06 C6 0e cc cd cececocccectcocece 1,683,473 42 
$c sik diab s Ce Suet LES es BUR, dee vc cjgsccecepdecde 172,516 84 
Tg MEI. oindns Sins tixed cnals doce acpelhs bs beeen ech tk ee 10,000 00 
** all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, étc.... 0... sec: eeeesees 6,640 18 25,105,489 72 
$6,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, 874. 
For Death Claims ..cs..4 MAAC se hd ASIA Be ic denen coctccpecsece 377.919 57 
** Wmndowments Matured... ....4...sccscccsescecrcccsecectace 47,577 86 
peel PRG eee ae ig EEN pe 695 12 
$ +: UOIONGE TUMIONNN eo Bo once caceccdopeed adhe cdeccee 842,704 83 
** .Reinsurance......... SS BE6 / AGTH 54. Se Se Waddie nceoas 7,153 82 
Sif RE PNNON Roatan; ob bid Cumebai dbs hs ccacecccacectes 16,800 00 
on i NI ct tata dcehiatinn 0 dig ues 4aiellimibenten.c «da SEG). Us Ut 4,329, 

** Expenses of Managerhent.........ccecccscccccctecvccccsces 383,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Aquety, Jammary Leby MOMs iise secdccasccncccnscccepceccscecgsecccesccnecges $4,386,769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

EOIN Oo. <p scatediicn neat ened taajalerd. contenahi $2,128,461 72 
SP MORO R GE, Sai ab 5 F5 cBEN eae 5 coca c bck bee ddamsegoccaceccas 234,945 00 
nited States, State, nl GAR yes 6h 5 ices coc facacectcces 0 497,512 50 
ash in Banks and Trust Companies......... .....0.csceeeeeses 558,127 98 
ium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
og FR ee een 38 26 
Dae from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4,386,769 76 
Add to the above: 
NNO III oes cot cade chccaccs cecenoteckecdpmincaumacenteda $98,371 16 
Deferred Half-yearly and Cuarterly Preminms..............ee+0++ 119,914 85 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collection. ..........+..0+ 48,795 34 $267,081 35 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875, . . $4,653,851 11 


LIABILITIES. 


WME DIONE Cn 0 cain nen cncheos ches ccschide Cth cbses Shi 8 $105,895 93 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard)...........+ceseceses> ", «3,840, 194 00 $3,946,089 93 


i rn ae eS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, Present. HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. | GEO. 8. COE, President American Exchange 
as M, HALS 


TED, Prest. American Fire Bank. 
ns. Co. = el Boye Prest,- Continental Fire In- 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- mpeny 
at-Law. SAMUEL W. oro REY, 122 East 44th st. 


THOMAS M. MARKOE, M.D., 20 West 30th st. | HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Prest, of Commis- | GEO. A. PETERS, M.D., 12 West 29th st. 
sioners of Emigration. MARTIN Bare Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
a G. LAMBERT, Prest. Mercantile | J. C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broad way. 
Company. ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN, 54 Wall st. 
7, On late President Harlem | ASHBEL GREEN, Counsélor-at-Law. 


AN Ps ROBT. A, LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brows 
KINGMAN PAGE, 125 East 59th st. = Ons 


EDWARD - W. LAMBERT, M.D., MEpicaL | HE J. FURBER, Vice-PResIpEntT. 
EXAMINER. SOHN $s, BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 








OFFICERS. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
CEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS, P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
Forry-FourTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1875. 








ash C ital. * - = = * * # #* $3,000,000 

ase e-ins ee ae’ net 
Di idends _ er ee 

oa iB aepingranss and v in “ 375 $33 3 





TotalAssets - - -°- 7° *° * * * * * $&,754,214 85 
" SUMMARY OF ASSETS. ®. 
Cash tn BaDkS, ......ccccccccccgecsegccccccccsecc segs cccsccces cress wor taacnagceccesessseseseesesesseccoces 
Mortgages, being Reai Estate, worth <3.) | | See « 
Fone oates Stocks eras = ceccccencesseeegeebedecccccscoccesbabesecose nos ae p 











PPePrreTirr re errr rr ereer et re 


state and City Bonds, 





Loans 01 on demand “(market value of Securities’ $4ié 462.50)... B22 5 
Inverest cot ¢ due on ee eee eae pore, 

fr hands of Ageate  demnabuaaieaacccacsccocesccsecess SC RMIamamEL de esos” = ROG 
lls ecetya ck ected. ‘on Policies issued at this Office ’??: =e ane 2 Si 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Ne Mach STEEL ENGRAVING 





+680 Much Insurance for so Much 
Momey.”’ 


ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 





A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, $3. 10. 
Giving a MAXIMUM In-' 
surance for a MINI- aut ©. BOWEN, Publisher, 
“MUM Preniium. 251 Broadway, N. ¥. City, 
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farm and Gan 


THE PRINCE OF APPLE-GROW- 
ERS. 


Seana 

Ir may hot be known that we heve in: Amef- 
ica an “apple prince,” whose income from his 
handsome apple orchard on the banks of the 
Hudson Rivir exceeds that of matly bankers. 
The Troy Times, in describing a visit to his 
place, says it is interesting as a matter of 
record, fllastrating how a man may make 
money by building upa reputation for his 
produce. Here is the letter: 

“If yon should be walking with me on almost 
any pleasant day in Fifth Avenue, near Madi- 
son Square, I might point out the most euc- 
cessful pomologist (or apple-grower) in the 
world. You would in this case see a large and 
finely-built man, tastefully but not showily 
@ressed, whose manners are suggestive of .the 
old school, and who mingles literary and social 
culture with the highest art in agriculture. 
He is a scion of British nobility and the chief 
among American farmers; that is, his lands 
are made to produce a better return to capital 
than in any other instance on record. Robert 
L. Pell, the gentleman to whom reference is 
now made, is the lineal descendant of Lord 
Pell, a peer of the realm, who obtained a 
patent for a yast tract of land in Ulster Coun- 
ty, near the old town of Esopus. Mr. Pell 
occupies the ancestral farm, which contains 
1,200 acres, all of which be cultivates by his 
own personal attention. During the spring, 
summer, and the autumn he resides upon the 
place; but when winter approaches he removes 
to his Fifth Avenue palace, and thus becomes 
a resident of this great city. 

“Mr. Pell’s father, who was noted for his 
good judgment in agricultural matters, stop- 
ping many, years in the little village of New- 
town, L. I, observed two pippin trees of En- 
@ish origin, whose fruit was much sought for. 
The one produced an apple tinted with yellow 
and red, and the other of a green hue, the dif 
ference in color being solely caused by the 
difference in soil, He was so much pleased 
with the fruit that.he determined to create an 
éxtensive orchard of .a similar kind., The 
cuttings were obtained from time to time, 
trees were planted and grafted, ‘and after 
many “years of perseverance and labor 
the grand orchard was in existence. 
Mr. Pell then could show 200. acres planted 
with the Newtown pippin alone and containing 
21,000 trees. He then remarked ‘if each tree 
should yield his son one dollar.a@ year it:would 
be a handsome income.’ His plan, however, 
bas been greatly exceeded, for some. of these 
very trees have yielded eighteen bushels at a 
picking. 

‘* While so many rich sons fall victims to 
their own wealth by the vices that haunt pros- 
perity, Robert L. Pell found his tastes better 
satisfied with his country seat and its.epor- 
mous crops. He studied the arts of pomology 
and ledrned how to assist Nature in her efforts 
to support mankind. Commonly . speak- 
ing, the apple tree bears every alternate 
year. Mr. Pell determined to have an annual 
harvest, and, to give his orchard a handsome 
start, he sacrificed the crop of a bearing year. 
All the apples were picked green. He had dig- 
covered that the germ of the next year’s fruit 
was in existence et the time of the apple har- 
vest ; but that the tree would be 60 exhausted 
that this germ would fail of development, and 
ayear of rest would follow before another 
crop could be produced. Having stopped his 
trees.from fruiting in the manner I have men- 
tioned, he was sure of a crop on what was 
generally the off year, dnd he determined to 
follow this up by a treatment that should 
abolish the* off year. 
4*He learned that trees-require a variety of food, 
the chief of which is potash; lime, and soda, 
and his orchard has been thus fed, with all the 
success that:could have been anticipated. The 
potash is found in wood-ashes, lime is obtained 
from oyster shells at low cost (stone-lime being 
undesirable), while soda is supplied by com- 
mon salt. An orchard thus fed and judi- 
ciously pruned cannot fail tosucceed. His plan 
is to ‘fill his barn-yard with swamp-muck in the 
Fall. This absorbs the drainage, and it ts at 
the same time supplied with the above-men- 
tioned ingredients. In the Spring it is hauled 
to the orchard, which is plowed and sown with 
clover, #8 an additional fertilizer. A nursery 
for the purpose of renewing the orchard is a 
part of the scheme, and most of the latter at 
present is young ve in the most thrifty Gen, 
dition, 

“During apple brdeet abott one hundred 
men are employed and the work generally re- 
quires a fortnight. The rule is to Pick the trees 
clean, and not to let go of an apple untilit rests 
in the basket. The‘latter are laid carefully 
on the ground, and the teamster picks them up 
with equal caré and convéys'thém to the apple- 
house. The latter is one of Mr. Pell’s:imven- 
tions.and hehas four in use. They»are, epa- 
elous ‘structures, perhaps 40 by 100 feet (such, 
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m seeing one of 

called two stories 
rey eal story has no windows. You 
enter by a wide door, and the apples are seen 
covering the entire interior to the depth of 
uppef part of the buildipg has 
a few windows and the door ia grated, so that 
when closed there is an ascending draught. The 
fruit will while in. this place discharge a very 
large amount Of moisture; and thus deliver it- 
self from the chief cause of decay. An apple- 
hopse at such a time ig-eally a fine s , In 
three days the sweating is done-and aa ey 
removes the moisture. The fruit is then sort- 
ed, and all below acertain size are carted to the 
cider-mill, while the rest are patked for -ship- 
ment. . They are placed in boxes, each of 
which contains 100 of the best. Newtown, pip- 
pins,and are at once shipped to. Liverpool. 
Mr. Pell’s fruit is.as well known théré ‘as it is 
here, and he has sdopted the custom. which 
prevails in the orange and lemon trade in this 
city—viz., of selling it at auction. 

“The sales are largely attended and the pip- 
pins from the. Pelham farm are sold all over 
Europe. They sometimes bring fourteen 
cents apiece by the box. Such is the value of 
a reputation, and in this. point the Pelham 
fruit has for forty years been unrivaled. 

“Mr. Pell has eighty acres devoted to 
grapes, which are in great demand in this city. 
He has a peculiar way of placing the best (if 
there be any difference) at the bottom of the 
basket; and, hence, bis brand needs no recom- 
mendation. He has 800 acres under general 
cultivation, and with the assistance of im- 
proyed machinery the work is done by nine 
regular hands, with an extra foree .during 
fruit-picking. His hay is got in the same day 
it is cut, and, hence, does not often get injured 
byashower. His cider is as popular as his 
apples, and he has sometimes ground and 
pressed 850,000 bushels. His walks around his 
mansion are nine miles in extent and are kept 
in perfect neatness, 

‘* Mr, Pell’s corn is as great a curiesity as 
his orchard. It has measured eighteen feet 
high and has yielded 150 bushels shelled corn 
to the acre, while other farmers were com- 
plaining of the lightness Of their crops. Mr. 
Pell explains this very philosophically. He 
tells me'that the leaves of corn, being very 
broad, are meant to inhale the gases floating 
in the atmosphere. Hence, this- plant should 
be driven forward as rapidly as~possible, ‘tn 
order to get this gaseous food at an early part 
of the season. To accomplish this end; the 
land must be manured in a lavish manner. ’ 

“When corn Is planted on poor land, ac- 
cording to this theory, it basto send its roots 
far and near in order to find food; and; hence, 
its development is checked. Mr. Pell’s corn 
has small roots, relatively speaking, and the 
expanse of tops enables him to make it a 
profitable crop when land is worth $300 per 
acre. Perbaps if some of his views were more 
generally adopted a better style of —me 
would prevail,” = 

———— ES 


WHY FARMING PAYS NO BETTER, 


On this subject, which has been somewhat 
ventilated in these latter days,a Mr. R. B. 
Shepard, Mt. Vernon, Indiana, gives an address 
to his brother farmers, as follows: 

"Oné of the reasons why farming pays no 
better with ‘the majority ie simply-this.. We 
raise too few kinds of grain and grass and not 
enough kinds of stock. The farmer who raises 
nothing but cornand hogs can never expect 
to make as much money as the farmer that 
devotes his time to the care of horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and poultry and to.the raising of 
wheat, corn, clover, potatoes, and fruit; The 
last-mentioned farmer has work for himself 
and teams every day ithe mouth and every 
month in the year. He has always something 
that will bring a fair and remunerative price 
for if some of his crops are low others will be 
high. Last year corn was selling in South- 
western Indiana for 30 cents, while wheat was 
worth from $1.60 to $1.80 per bushel. The 
farmer that held both was a lucky man. If 
one did not more than pay the cost of produc- 
tion, the otherdid.. Not so with the hog and 
hominy farmers; who had nothing to sell but 
corn, at thirty cents @ bust); which would not 
more than pay the cost of production. *’Let 
us glance at the figures and see where the 
most money is made--in mixed or corm farm- 
ing. Let us suppose that @ man is going to 
plant eighty acres of corn. The breaking-up 
of the land; planting, cultiv: gathering, 
and hauling to markét=will» wets — 


numbers, | pe counting th 

Pst beso a gol 
ws Not so with the farmer who raises 
kinds of farm produce! He igeultivating twenty 
acres of wheat, twenty acres of corn, twenty 
acres grass, five acresof 

such as beets, rine. gamer ips ten acres, 
of orchard, and avehares of | ‘other kins of farm 
crops, with all Kinds of live steck im propor- 





tion, His whest will yield tteen bushels per 
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acre, in all 800 bushels, which, at $1.50 per 
bushel, makes $450 for wheat; ¢orn, f 
bushels per acre, 1,000 bushels, at thirty cer 





making | ; timothy, two tong: 
tons in &@ ; on, $640; 
will yi f 200 1 
mak | els, at 


equal to $250; the orchard 
about $500 a year, at least. “I 


Thus at the end of the year he has the apug 
little sum of $2,040, against $1,200 of the ‘hog 
and hominy farmers.’ Besides his grain, 


etc., he. a Cory “3 q 
hog to wah ahha a2 Sk 

should follow mixed farming for reasons Ma 
sides the money-making. We all know that 
planting corn year after year on the same 
land is injurious. It wears the land out and 
in a few years it is unfit for cultivation. But 
if we look to our interest and follow mixed 
husbandry, and rad out a rotation of nal 


that is best sui 
up, we will hay sae opp? 
leave to our ¢ 


Another way to make farming pay better ts 
to drain more, dig ditches, to let off all stag- 
pant water, and in some cases your crops 
will be about doubled. ..The. last reason J 
will give # this :. We, ast ers, read, too 
little, and, copsequently, we re behind the 
times. I Go not mean all farmers; but the 
majority of them are. The majority farm the 
same way that their fathers and grandfathers 
did, in ola times; when: agticu ) Was 

making “as ‘mich progress as” now and was 
comparatively in its infancy. Farmers should 
study in the winter months and lay plans for 
the spring and summef, ad papers of eters 
ling merit and seléctsuclt books as ‘Allen's 
‘New American Farm Book,’ Todd’s ‘ Young 
Farmer’s Manual,’ ‘ Harris on the Pig,’ ‘ Storie~ }» 
henge ont e,’ Allen's ‘American Cattle,” 
Randall’s ‘ Sheep pherenteny and Sanders’s 
: Domesti¢ Ponlt ry,’ and then they will have a 
library in iféélf'that they can read ‘rainy days 
and winter nights. . This not only profits.them, 
but will affora many touts of pleadtre in 
learning more about their profession, raising 
and elevating it. This with the majority of 
farmers is now ranking as the lowest-down 
calling that man hae ever‘ known. But it should 
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of the leaf ‘@ tiny white « . 





‘makes ite nest, and to the inexperienced eye 


jiike a mere speck of down but at that 
rm and be on your guard, for 


diy. The edy 

fly superior for you 
obliged to rewas lear 
Temove the soap. pa hol, 


is water, applied with a small paint- 


_ Thescale bug isasmall oval, brown-backed 
Ansect, with thick shell, clinging so closely to 
the stalk or leaf that it seems to be part of the 
plant. They must cling by suction, for I have 


ot Wdedthotion tor eve shea Bal inde, un 


‘of locomotion,’ or ev 
one may other insects. 

“They must be rubbed off with the hand, 
then wash with strong suds of whale-oil soap. 
They are found onAbutilons, Ivys, Orange and 
Lemon trees, and sometimes on Roses. Plants 
thus affected should in the summer be planted 
in the ground and let the busy little ants do the 
workof ou; right well will 


they 3tk. 
™ Bodin 4 sdbr, usually found 


on the under side of the leaves. The least 
touch of the plant will cause them to rise and 
fly. They are generally found where plants 
are grown too muehcro wdety or-in badly ven- 
‘tilated gene Tol > smoke tu islodge 
aré. but fe pictee 
sprinkle and ont often. They will be found 
on Bouvardias, Salvias, Lantanas, and Roses. 
Plants so affected willbaye on the under sige 
This* is. 
egg or germ which produces the insect; 80 1% 
sure and remove it. 

“The rose.slug.is ¢ small light-greex worm 
which makesits app fe about the first o 
June, to greet our lovely June Roses, They, 
like the rest, shelter themselves under the 
p lewven) They come, like a vast army, in. battle 
Y arfay, reddy to defy us.’ Phey ehneust ee 
not only with the foliage, but even destroy 
the buds, BO that some years it seems impossi- 
po to preserve this queen of flowers from 

their ravages,and many in despair rel tly 
\ give upthe cnlture ofthe Rose,’ Ihave tried 
the following, and know it is valuable, destroy- 
ing the slugs without injury to the plants. 
One-fourth pound of white hellebore and one- 


half pint soft soap to.epailfal of water. Early 

not be so. It should rank with that of any | in the morning use wash with a garden syringe, 

other ame ; 1% ls » | ag with thet © 7 ii2° underside of 

ny — . A A © -} @heleaf, In Martha any-were wed to 

INSECTS.IN FLOWER AND PLAN T | escape in June, they will return again. Watch 
CULDURE) rot tts closely sate once wry the remedy. 





Mrs. I. H. Witutams, a successful florist, 
furnished @ paper for the recent meeting of the 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society, of which the 
following is the main portion: a 

“The aphis or green fly is so well known to 
all plant-growers that it scarcely needs a de- 
scription,and isthe easiest-to dispose of in the. 
green-hotset ‘by smoking» with dampened t+ 
bacco stems,.then syringiog. thidhbioske the 
stifled bugs down into the earth, where their 
wings become covered with it, and they, being 
unable to remove {t, soon die. Plants fn the 
house may be washed with warm, suds.and 
rinsed off with clear, tepid water, and then re- 
move the surface of the soil where they will 
fall. Garden plants may be syringed with 
tobacco tea, made by pouring boiling hot 
water on tobacco stems. A decoction made 
from quassia chips is also recommended as a 
wash. Encourage the lady-bug and the toad 
in the garden: They afe untiring, éver-vigilant, 
and valuable assistants ~ destroying these 
insect foes. 

“The red spider is nedbaitlndhied, ‘ial 
annoying of all insects. [ts appearance is sud- 
den: and it isrdifficult, on account of its mi- 
nuteness, to be noticed until much mischief has 
beendone. They seem to be brought into life’ 
by a dry, hot temperature, and, when they have 
taken possession, are difficult claimants to 
remove. Acool, moist temperature is death 
to. them, and this can be obtained by repeated 
dippingsandshowerings. The instinct of self- 
preservation seems strong in all the: insect 
tribe, taking refuge, as most of thém do, on 
the underside of the Jeayes. Oftentimes the 
red spider cannot be seen without the aid of a 
glass, but their presence soon speaks for itself 
by the turning brown and curling up of the 
leaves. Make a wash composed of two ounces 
of soft soap to a gallon of quite bot water, into 
this dip the infested plants, let them drip, and 
return to the wash again, then wash off with 
clear water. 

** The mealy bug is the most repulsive looking 
of all insects. When viewed through a micro- 
scope, it resembles a tiny poodle dog, pinkish- 

white in color, oval in form, unpleasant to kill, 
anda very troublesome intruder. Itisfound on 
hard wooded plants—such as the Fuchsia, Ivy, 








VALLEY OF FLOWERS. 

Tue Tribune correspondent gives the fol 
lowing description of the scenery among the 
Black Hills, which he calls ‘‘Eden in the 
sky’’: 

_ ‘We had. formed vanticipatigns con- 
nected with'the ‘Black Hits 5 I te Tea the 
‘hills and. dales) its forests and streams, its 
silver and gold. We had expected everything 
but a bounteous floral welcome. We were al- 
most startled by the unlooked-for array which’ 
met us as we descended into the valley. Such 
brilliancy, stich beauty, such variety, such 
profusion! All the glories of color, from the 
fragrance which’ Flora could command, had 
been woven into a carpet for our feet. The 
whole valley was a garden, teeming with the 
gladness and joy of a new creation. Yes, an 
Eden in the sky, without the forbidden fruit. 
‘Noone, from the conimanding genétal down to 
the humblest private or the most profane team- 

r, could e effect. The greed for 
Reo was. agbee tw We ceased to look for 
the nuggets which would make us suddenly 
rich, Beauty for the time seemed freponly, 
wealth, and men who had never picked flower 
since their childhood days bent and paid the 
long-neglected homage. Cavalrymen and 
teamsters decorated their horses and mules; 
infantrymen plumed their hats; officers gath- 
ered nosegays ; pocketbooks and note-books 
were brought into requisition to press and prée- 
Serve the free gift ‘Of thé yalléy.) ‘There (was 
something almost affecting in seeing roughy; 
coarse men, softened and refined by the sweet-. 
ness of the flowers, taking out worn, tobacco 
scented pocketbooks and putting in a flower 
or two, ‘just to send to the old woman.’ 

‘This side of California I have never seen 
such variety and abundance ina floral display. 
Lilies, Roses, Blue Bells, Asters, Sunflowers, 
Geraniums, Flowering Pea, Monk’s Hood, 
Lupen, Flax, Prittroses, and ‘many dowert 





peated in artless an La ees) profusion. 
Scarcely moving from 

Gen. Forsyth collected seventeen different 
species of flowers. One of the commonest 
and most admired in the whole pasture is a 


Geranium, Hoya Carnosa, or .Wax'Plant; ‘dnd | béautifal WhiteLily “witha beaded throat, 


even taking sion of the most prickly of 
Caétiis: *8 » tree#ing; drowting harms 
them not. The only remedy is a strong suds 
of whale-oil soap, applied with a tooth-brush. 
It is found in the axil of the leaves, where it 


first noticed by Dr. Williams, which is not 
déséribed hi thiébotary bécks and which none 
of us have met in the East. A bright Pink and 
a white Geraniam, the fottner présentiiid great 





abundance, seem to be undescribed varieties 
, 1% tite? ah = 








that I cannot ‘name, were mingled, and re) 
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ot Geranium macilaium. A namber 
flowers found will bave to be | 
our return for exact classification. ’ 
Nature forgotten her function erer.. 
Gooseberries, raspberries, J uneberries¢ 4 

choir Ca , large and sweet, and occa- 


sionally a few strawberries werent 
hillsides and freely eaten. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST, » 


SALT AND CHINCH BUGS. 

A wRITER from Kansas to The Rural says: 

“One man showed me two pieces of wheat 
one of which was hardly worth cutting, while 
the other, right alongside of it, was as good as 
could be desired. He said the only reason he 
could give for it was that previous to sowing 
the latter piece he soaked the seed -in strong 
brine, to get oats out of it, and as. the bugs com- 
menced working at the roots they had been 
kept off by the little saline matter that adhered 
to the grain. 

“Another man said he’ had five acres of 
spring wheat that the bugs were working on 
very badly, and thought he would risk a barrel 
of salt on it, at least. He sowed the salt broad- 
cast on the ground, and in a few days’ time not 
a bug could be seen; and his wheat came on 
and made a great deal better crop by the appli- 
cation of the salt than it would have even 
though the bugs had kept away. Other ‘ ideas’ 
were put into carci but with no good 
result, 

“T have said that I noticed the ravages of 
the bugs everywhere I went ; but I will except 
the salt district of the Smoky Hill Valley, 
where their presence was hardly, if at all, per- 
ceptible, Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, it seems to me to be a very rational 
conclusic 1 that salt will either kill or drive 
away the chinch bug from crops on which it is 
applied,” 

PARIS GREEN IN THE GARDEN. 

To kill or cur@the million squash-bugs that 
quartered on my vines last season I applied 
Paris Green, in solution of four times greater 
strength than used for potatoes. Thesquashes 
grew; the bugs didn’t. The soil about the 
vines was painted green, and remained so 
until late in the fall. Three large families ate 
of these squashes abundantly, and many were 
given to neighbors (who did not use the green 
to save theirown). There was nocase of poi- 
soning in consequence. This is negative 
proof, of course ; Duewith areasonable amount 
of care it is as safé to paint your potatoes with 
Paris Green as to do the same with your win- 
dow-blinds. I should not risk iton cabbage 
or other plants that areso formed in their 
growth as torather retain than throw off any 
solution of the kind. We use the Green for 
potatoes, having made for the purpose several 
four-gallon watering-pots, usual’ form and solid 
cover, in which fs affixed a two-inch tube with 
acap cover, An ordinary tablespoonful of the 
green is thrown in, the vessel filled with water, 
the cap put on, andthe whole almost constantly 
shaken while applying to the vines. Out of 
80 acres we grew last season we lost none by 
the bugs.— Wynkoop (N. Y.) Tribune. 

LITTLE BETTER THAN MUCH. 

The secretary of the Ithaca (N. Y.) Farm- 
ers’ Club recently made the following state- 
ments concerning Paris Green for ‘the destruc- 
tion of the Colorado potato beetle and other 
insects: 

“Experience has proved that a mfld solution 
of the poison is much more effectual than a 
stronger one,» It is an internal ratherthan ex- 
ternal application that destroys the potato 
beetle. Ifan undue amount of the poison is 
used the enemy is repelled and not killed. 
By using a mild éolution the beetles continue 
feeding, eat some of the poison, and speedily 
die. One tablespoonful of Paris green to 





Ronee, f 


ces Wee, 





‘three or four gallons of water, if well shaken, 


makes ® solution.-which gives the best results. 
Another ill effect from an overdose of Paris 
Green fs the destruction of the lady-birds, 
which have a particular fondness for the eggs 
of the potato beetle.” 


HOW If PAYS TO TAKH A GOOD PAPER. 


A fartier who took a good paper and found 
in it many good hints at last sat down and told 
how much good it had done and how mach 
toil it had saved:iim from: ‘*I got one recipe 
ontof it last Summer that has been worth 
many years’ subscription tome. My chickens 
were ailing and constantly dying from some 
canse which I could not find out, One hen 
lost twenty-seven chickens before they were 
six weeks old. I doctored them for lice. They 
became bald-headediand the throat choked up. 
After seeingan article, last Summer, describing 
the disease which I found affecting my 
chickens (e large quantity ofsmall worms in the 
throat), and reeipe for.curing the same, I 
bought four bits’ worth of sulphur and put 
three poonfuls in each nest when _set- 
tiny Bie hes and after using the splphur the 
symptonis all’ distppeared. Thave raised $50 
chickens this spring, and have not lost any 
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except some half dozen) that were killed, by 
accident. I have used several other recipes, 
one of which was to soak sweet corn in water 
with a small quantity of saltpeter just before 
plenting, to prevent its destruction by worms. 
I used the same corn for ten years past, and 
havé.lost more or less every year, Thée.worms 
have entirely disappeared. Another recipe is 
to soak cabbage seed a few minutes in spirits 
of turpentine. This has saved my cabbage from. 
destruction by ground lice, which had de- | 
stroyed a large portion of my cabbage for 
four or five years past, One yearI lost all my 
cabbage from this cause. Since I used. the 
above -reeipe I have had no further trouble.” * 


THE GREAT FARMER OF ILLINOIS. 


ML, Sullivant is the great farmer of Hli- 
nois, and of the West, too, and his farm is thus 
described by a traveler: 

“TI was at Sullivant’s farm to-day. 
about 8 miles squareand contains about 44,000- 

Met Mr. Sullivant. in his office, and 
found hima most pleasant and agreeable man, 
ready to entertain any one who calls. I am 
indebted to Mr. W. B. Dix, chief clerk, for the 
following condensed report of the workinge of 
the farm: number of hands employed, about 
600; mules and horses, 1,000; cattle (oxen), 
50; number of ‘acres in corn, 20,000; acres.in 
small grain, 8,000; acres in tame grass,.3,000; 
miles of hedge, 300; head of hogs, 1,100; head 


of cattle, 600. Everything is run in regtilar 
military style. He can tell just what it costs 

to tales: a bushel of grain on any section of his 
nee also the cost each month to feed the 
bands. The hands are all hired by the month 
and board 


SUCCESSFUL BEE-KEEPING. 

Adam Grimm, of Jefferson County, Wiscon- 
sin, is one of the largest and most successful 
honey producers in this country, This year 
he began operations with 700 swarms, which 
he has increased to 1,200, which are kept in 
fifteen aplaries, with not over 100in one apiary. 
These apiaries are scattered over an area of 


fifteen by ten miles.. They are located with | 


farmers. 


Mr. _Grimm gives a quarter of the 


honey and @ quarter of the era he taking. 


charge of the bees so far as practicable, 
Mr. Grimm’s crop for: year has’ sold 
to go to New York City. Tbe ‘of 14,000 
pounds, net, sold at twen and 10,000 
pounds extracted honey, 
ten centse. He has chipped 0 
his own and neighbor’ 
ship anotber,.. Th 
the net receipts ; 


The total value ot all pAlicheara products 
in the United States for the year 1874 was 
$2,447,538,659. The proportion derived direct- 
ly and indirectly from the grass crop is esti- 
mated at $1,292,000,000, itemized as follows: 
Hay, 27,000,000 tons, at $20 per ton, $500,- 
000,000; live stock, $1,525,000,000; animals 
slaughtered for food, $309,000,000; butter, 
$514,000,000; milk, $25,000,000; wool, $25,- 
000,000; cheese, $5,000,000. The: estimated 
total derived from grass is probably too large, 
for the reason that the hay crop, the value of 
which is given as one.of the oes. mast bave 
been used to some extent in e other 
values. Still, it is doubtless toe to say, allow. 
ing more than half the value of the hay to go 
to this account, that in round numbers the 
value of the productions 500, 000,06 upon the 
grass yield for 1874 was $1,000 F 


ORIGIN OF PLANTS. 


Cabbage grew wild in Siberia; buckwheat 
originated in Siberia; eelery originated in 
Germany; the potato is a native of Pern; the 
onion originated in Egypt; tobacco is a native 
of South America; millet was first known in 
India; the nettle is a native of Europe; the 
citron is a native of Asia; oats originated in 
North Africa; rye came originally from 
Siberia; parsley was first known in Sardinia; 
the parsnip is a native of Arabia; the sun- 

flower*was brought from Peru; spinach was 
first cultivated in Arabia; the pear and apple 
are ‘ope; the horse chestnut .is a 

native et ; the cucumber came fromthe 
Kast Indless the ‘quinee came from the nd 
of Crete, the radish is'a native of China and 
Japan ; the horseradish came from the south 
of Europe. 
THE POULTRY INTEREST, 


According to a correspondent of The Jntelli- 
geneer, there,were shipped at the railroad sta- 
tion in Quakertown, Pa., from the 17th to the 
8ist of December last: ‘* twenty tons of dressed 
poultry, and from the 17th to the 24th of 
March, a period of one week, the commission- 
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THE DYING BODY 


SUPPLIED WITH: THE 
VICOR OF LIFE. 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 
ONE BOTTLE 
@illi make the B:cod pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
sright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small, 
li Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
* "Bloodian@ Renovates the System; it cures 
With certainty all Chrénic: Diseases 
tliat have lingered in the sys- 
‘tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Syphilitie, Hereditary 
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Nerves, 
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A COUGH, 
OLD; OR SORE THROAT 


REQUIRES 
IMMEDIATE, ATTENTION 


' find should be checked. If allowe 
Irritation of the Lungs, 
A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, 

or an incufable Lung Disease is often the result. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S } 
SOOTHING. SYRUP, 


fer Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the | pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 


Nurses in the United States, ami has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 


week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the- 


stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 
child, We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY ana 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN; whether it arises from 
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injurious ingredients 
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